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PREFACE. 

On my return from Africa in September 1888, my health 
being very much broken by what I had so recently gone 
through in the service of Mr. Stanley, I was much pained 
by reading most inaccurate accounts of what had taken 
place at Yambuya, and I was even more troubled to find 
the Emin Pasha Kelief Committee — with my report in 
their possession — failed to correct the false statements 
made in the press, though I wrote requesting them to do 
me and my comrades this act of justice, because we were 
forbidden by our contracts to publish anything. Failing 
to obtain from them any satisfaction, I felt that to defend 
the honour of myself and comrades became my duty, 
especially when our action was condemned in a letter of 
Mr. Stanley's published April 1889. I knew of the 
paragraph in the contract by which I had agreed not to 
publish anything for six months after the appearance of 
the official publication of our leader, but I believed this 
was binding only on condition that he had fulfilled his 
part of the contract, and this he had failed to do, as he 
never supplied me with the tent, bed, "Winchester rifle, 
canteen, and a due share of European provisions. Mr. 
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viii PREFACE. 

Stanley's failure to fulfil his contract appeared to me to 
nullify it ; so that in a letter to the newspapers, pointiug 
out Mr. Stanley's errors in his letter from Bonalya, I 
called upon the Committee once again to do me justice, 
and added, in case they did not do so, " I further 
propose, as he (Mr. Stanley) will never be able, unless steps 
are taken, to form a right opinion of the state of affairs 
at that place, to publish, at the earliest possible date, a 
detailed account of our end of the Expedition." The 
Committee paid no attention to this, and I felt that the 
duty devolved upon me of making public the whole 
matter. My book was therefore prepared, but on the eve 
of its publication Mr. Stanley's representative in London 
took steps to obtain an injunction. 

I will not burden this account with a description of the 
varying courses that ended eventually in bringing the 
matter into the Chancery Court. The judge granted the 
interim injunction under the impression that I could have 
obtained the specified articles by simply asking for them, 
but this I had done unsuccessfully again and again ; there- 
fore, in order to bring out clearly the impossibility of 
getting them, and that I never did receive them, I found 
it necessary to bring a counter-claim for damages against 
Mr. Stanley for his breach of contract. Before the action 
could be brought to uphold the interim injunction came 
on, Mr. Stanley had returned to England, and after a time 
— possibly through his desire not to appear in court— he 
suggested compromising the matter. After a good deal 
of talking and arranging, the following agreement was 
signed by both of us, and the action in the Chancery 
Court was withdrawn. 
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'* Stanley v. Troup. 

'* Memorandum of agreement made the twentieth day of 
May, 1890, between the plaintiff and defendant, whereby 
it is agreed as follows, viz, — 

"(1) The plaintiff shall pay to defendant, his solicitors, 
proper costs, charges, and expenses, as between 
solicitor and client in reference to the action, and 
bear his own costs, charges, and expenses. 

" (2) The defendant to be at liberty to publish his 
book on or after the fifteenth of October, 1890, but 
not before. 

" (3) All proceedings in the action to be stayed. 

" (4) None of the other officers of the Expedition 
employed by the plaintiff to be allowed to publish 
before the fifteenth of October, 1890." 

It will be seen from the above that Mr. Stanley was to 
pay all my costs, and it is usually inferred from such an 
arrangement that he admitted that the action did not have 
his sanction, or that some other powerful reason influenced 
him to make a considerable sacrifice to end the con- 
troversy. His book was not then published, but I had 
argued that the report sent to her Majesty's Government, 
and issued by them as a Parliamentary paper, was the 
official publication ; but if, as he maintained, his two 
volumes, for which he was to receive high remuneration, 
were the official publication, then I was granted leave to 
publish three and a half months, instead of six months, 
afterwards. 

It is in accordance with this agreement that I now publish 
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this volume. I must apologize to the reader for having 
adopted a rather unpopular form in presenting the account 
of events in quotations from my diary. It appeared to 
me that the record written at the time, while everything 
was still fresh in my memory, would give the public a 
clearer idea of what happened, how one event led on to 
another, and of the impressions I then received. When five 
officers, almost total strangers to each other, are shut up 
for a considerable length of time in a camp in Central 
Africa, isolated, cut off from communication with the 
outer world, and deprived of the ordinary occupations of 
life, it is not remarkable that a certain amount of dis- 
agreement should arise, but I see no reason why such 
matters should be made public property, so I have excised 
from my diary reference to affairs of a purely personal 
nature, as well as others that I thought it best to omit. 
Certain actions I at the time deemed inexpedient, and 
therefore remonstrated against them ; some of these in the 
light of subsequent knowledge bear a different interpret- 
ation, and many were due to the faults of others. 

With this explanation I lay this volume before my 
readers. 
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STANLEY'S REAE COLUMN. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Mr. Stanley has now made public his estimate of the 
Rear-guard, criticizing and condemning it, and he seems 
to consider that he has given a sufficiently full account 
of what happened at Yambuya during his absence. It is 
necessary to remind the reader that he left that Rear-guard 
to take care of itself from June 1888 until August 1889, 
during which period no news of his whereabouts reached 
those he had left behind. We ought not to object that 
he touches so lightly upon events of which he could have 
no personal cognizance, but we cannot admit that it was 
right for him to condemn his officers unheard, and to 
write descriptions from preconceived ideas, based on in- 
complete evidence. The reader of his volume will perceive 
that Mr. Stanley refers to letters and papers of the two 
officers who lost their lives in his service, and he gives the 
accounts written out by two, out of the three, survivors — 
be it noted, however, that these documents are revised ! 
The third — the senior surviving — of these officers is not 

7' 
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2 STANLEY'S REAR COLUMN. 

allowed to speak for himself in Mr. Stanley's book, the 
reason thereof being that he was unwilling to revise his 
story in accordance with Mr. Stanley's wishes. It is given, 
however, at length in the succeeding pages. 

Mr. Stanley began to make public his charges against 
the Kear-guard long ago, indeed as far back as August 28th, 
1888, just after he had met Mr. Bonny at Bonalya with the 
wreck of the Kear Column. We were inclined to forgive 
his hasty judgment, based as it was upon what he was 
able to learn in that short time, and which he could not 
have thoroughly taken in and weighed carefully before he 
penned the lines condemning those who were absent. It 
was hoped that he would say nothing more until he had 
had an opportunity of hearing fully about the matter. 
But that hope was vain. Arriving again within range of 
civilization he immediately recommenced his letter-writing, 
never asking the other survivors for their reports. Under 
these circumstances we cannot be blamed for assuming 
that he had a preconceived idea of what must have been 
the causes of disaster, and that he rejected as untrue all 
that did not fit into the line of his argument. It will be 
admitted by all that he committed a grave error in not 
asking for reports from all his officers, and not waiting 
until he had gleaned every scrap of evidence before he con- 
demned those who were in his service. He gives us some 
short extracts from what he calls a log, the first entry 
being dated June 11th, 1888, the day the Kear Column left 
Yambuya, so it contains no information of what happened 
in camp. He states that he can get no satisfactory in- 
formation out of Mr. Bonny.^ He hears nothing from 
^ See In Darkest Africa, voL i. 6 and 478. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 3 

Mr. Ward until he receives a letter dated February 13th, 
1890, long after his charges are published. He asked no 
information of me ; but I wrote to him, under date of 
December 4th, 1889, a letter he never acknowledged 
receiving. Therefore, upon what he based his original 
charges it is impossible to imagine. The injustice of 
accusing his officers of grave dereliction of duty without 
producing a scrap of evidence, and without having full 
reports, is most serious. 

But let us review the situation of affairs and see what 
he expected, and why his expectations were not realized. 
Mr. Stanley is on the verge of the unknown country at 
Yambuya. He has been unable to take with him all his 
officers and loads owing to the flotiUa promised by King 
Leopold being insufficient to transport them. He desires 
to push on rapidly to Wadelai; he therefore decides to 
leave two of his officers in a camp at this point, with 
127 men and 167 loads; these are to be joined shortly 
by three more officers, 131 men, and 493 loads. He sets 
forth with four officers and 400 men, some few of whom 
carry loads; but as they are to advance with all speed 
they are in light marching order. They are to make their 
way quickly to Wadelai, and it was anticipated by the 
leader that they could accomplish their journey and return 
to Yambuya in five months. Meanwhile, if it were 
possible^ when additional porters had been obtained, the 
Rear-guard were to follow more leisurely with the bulk 
of the loads. Having given Major Barttelot a number of 
orders,^ he disappears into the forest, and is not heard of 
for fourteen months. 

^ He speaks of disobeying orders, but now says " the instructions are 
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4 STANLEYS REAR COLUMN. 

What did lie expect from the young officer left in 
command at Yambuya, and his four subordinates? One 
of the latter Mr. Stanley, in his instructions, associated 
with the commander, and two he asked should be con- 
sulted, and should be allowed to speak freely their 
opinions. He told Major Barttelot to await the arrival 
of all the loads and men, and in the event of his not 
obtaining all the additional porters, if he preferred marching 
rather than waiting for the return of the advance column^ he 
might make marches twice over^ or else wait patiently at 
Yambuya. In any event, it was pointed out that the com- 
manding officer's chief duty was to care for the loads and 
men, for if these were lost " the advance force itself would 
need to solicit relief in its turn." These were the explicit 
instructions given to the officer left in command. Is it 
then marvellous that Major Barttelot used every endeavour 
to obtain means of transporting the many loads left in his 
hands ? 

It should be borne in mind that Mr. Stanley placed 
a young officer (the youngest in years of all the five, 
except one), who had had no previous experience with 
Zanzibari porters, and was ignorant of the peculiarities 
of life on the Congo, in command of a most trying 
position. He was expected to treat with a wily Arab, 
who had been almost more than Mr. Stanley could 
manage, he was to keep a camp in good condition and 
the men under control for five months, during which time 
they would, probably, be forced to remain comparatively 
inactive — a serious task, for inactivity is apt to breed 

not exactly orders. They are suggestions or advices." — In Darlcest Africa^ 
vol. i. 487. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 5 

discontent, and discontent mutiny. Moreover, they 
were to be in communication with Arabs from Stanley 
Falls, who could easily contaminate them, and egg them 
on to mutiny, if it served their purpose,^ Or if he was 
not expected to remain in camp, he had a yet more 
difficult undertaking, especially if he did not receive 
the porters promised, it is said, by Tippu-Tib, a possible 
contingency that Mr. Stanley now indicates he believed 
would be a certainty, for he doubted the Arab. In 
case the 600 men were not forthcoming, what did 
Mr. Stanley expect Major Barttelot to do? At the 
end of his first volume, he gives a pencilled note, said 
to have been handed to the Major.* In this he details 155 
men as carriers and 100 as guards, total 255. These men 
were not to make marches "twice over," as suggested 
in the original instructions, but four times forward loaded 
and three times backward empty-handed, that is, traversing 
the road seven times ; added to this the camp would 
have been insufficiently guarded by the remainder. 

We now know what obstacles Mr. Stanley had to 
overcome with his picked following of 400 men, 
fairly well disciplined, under the conmiand of a leader 

^ See Stanley's suggestion of this in In Darkest Africa^ vol. i. 121. 

^ There is no reference to marching without any assistance from Tippu- 
Tib in the written and signed instructions. This pencilled note, which 
I never saw, appears to have been an unofficial suggestion. It must be 
remembered that Mr. Stanley is not one who allows any latitude with 
written orders — he demands strict obedience. He gave written instructions 
to Major Barttelot that provided for certain contingencies, and allowed 
the choice between certain given lines of action, but one contingency 
he did not provide for in those written instructions, and we had no 
authority shown to us for acting in the way now outlined at the end of 
Mr. Stanley's first volume. 
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6 STANLETS REAR COLUMN. 

of vast experience and ability to control Zanzibaris 
and natives ; his men nearly starved, selling rifles, 
ammunition, and all they could lay hands on in order 
to procure food, and deserting on the slightest pro- 
vocation, so that he lost in fourteen months, or even 
less, one half of them. Could he have marched even 
his picked men wearily back and forth ? Would he not 
have required to use discipline of the severest type to 
prevent mutiny ? What, then, would have been the task 
of a younger and less experienced ofl&cer, with half the 
number of men, and these the refuse of the lot ? How 
could he have coped with the difficulties that had beset 
Mr. Stanley's path, and by which he was so nearly 
vanquished ? How could his men have obtained food 
in a district where Mr. Stanley's followers had almost 
starved while simply passing through it, but where the 
Eear Column would have been quartered at least four 
times as long? Mr. Stanley's own words confirm this, 
for he writes — "We dread your inexperience and your 
want of influence with your people. If with me people 
preferred the society of the Manyuema blackguards to 
me, who am known to them for twenty years, how 
much more so with you, a stranger to them and their 
language ! " ^ 

The men of the Rear Column had been left behind 
with us because they were feeble, diseased, or otherwise 
incapable of working. To begin with Mr. Stanley writes 
(vol. i 93) : " In this Expedition are scores of confirmed 
bounty jumpers who are only awaiting opportunities. 
In inspecting the men to-day, I was of the opinion that 
1 Letter to Major Barttelot, February Uth, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 7 

only about 150 were free men, and that all the remainder 
were either slaves or convicts." 

Again (vol. i. 103) : " We accordingly selected 125 
men who appeared weakest in body, and left them 
at Bolobo." He refers also (voL ii. 13), in these words, 
to our men: "The utter unruUness of the mob of 
slaves, which had half maddened the officers of the Rear 
Column." He had picked out the very best, even taking 
every headman^ and then demanded that work seven 
times as difficult should be extracted from this refuse 
material. 

The impossibility of making weary marches back and 
forth with the miserable men under Major Barttelot's 
command would have appalled even Mr. Stanley. Can it 
be wondered at that no one in the camp thought the 
undertaking feasible, and that the commander shrank from 
attempting such a " hazardous advance ... at very great 
risk to the whole column, and to little purpose " ? 

The difficulties of the position were almost insurmount- 
able at the best of the times, but they were greatly in- 
creased by subsequent events, which led to long delay, and 
terrible suflfering. It will be seen (page 227), as time went 
on, how impossible it was for our men to carry loads ; how, 
when marching with Mr. Ward from Yambuya to Yan- 
gambi, we had to stop to assist the exhausted carriers to 
their feet, and help to replace their half loads upon their 
heads ; for they were too enfeebled, even our best men, to 
do ordinary porters' work. 

The chief cause, then, of Major Barttelot's inability to 
move was the lack of men to carry his loads. These 
porters were to have been supplied, Mr. Stanley asserts, by 
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8 STANLETS REAR COLUMN. 

Tippu-Tib. Concerning the Arab's agreement with Mr. 
Stanley in this matter, we are possessed of anything but 
full information. Mr. Stanley simply says (vol. i. 71) : 
" I made another agreement with him about the engage- 
ment of carriers to carry ammunition to Lake Albert from 
the Congo. If there is no ivory I shall be indebted to 
Tippu-Tib for the sum of £3600." Unfortunately he does 
not give the wording of this contract, neither is it included 
in Consul Holmwood's letter (see Appendix), where the 
other agreement, making Tippu-Tib governor of Stanley 
Falls district, is given at full length. In fact, we have no 
reference made to this agreement by the Consul, nor have 
we anything to confirm Mr. Stanley's ipse dixit. If he had 
given us the text of this contract, we should have koown 
whether the statement I heard, more than once, was true — 
viz., that each of the 600 men was to receive a certain 
amount of gunpowder from the stores brought up by me — 
it might also have informed us whether this ammunition 
was for philanthropic purposes. However, Mr. Stanley 
does not refer to this, but indicates that Tippu-Tib was to 
be paid in ivory, which was supposed to be in Emin's 
possession, though nothing is said about the formality of 
obtaining Emin's permission for this disposal of it. There 
was one very important proviso which I have heard that 
Tippu-Tib made, but failing the letter of the agreement 
we cannot prove this is true, viz., that he would provide 
the men if he could. 

Mr. Stanley himself says " 600 carriers is a large order." 
They were to be selected from Tippu-Tib's followers at 
Stanley Falls. Now the greater part of these men were 
Manyuemas, natives of this vicinity, cannibals, untrained 
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in serving white men, and never accustomed to carry loads. 
They are half slaves, only having been subjugated com- 
paratively recently by Tippu-Tib's people. When they 
are employed by the Arabs it is chiefly as fighting men, 
and it is beneath their dignity to carry loads, such work 
being relegated to their women and slaves. As it will 
be seen (page 242), Raschid pointed out to me that 
"Manyuemas are good soldiers but never do as carriers, 
while the Zanzibaris are good carriers but cannot fight/' 

These men are under the control of Tippu- Tib's sheiks, 
who send them out in marauding parties under the leader- 
ship of an Arab to obtain ivory or other valuables ; they 
will attack other natives, loot their villages, kill or make 
prisoners of whom they please, doing all this in what 
manner they like. They will be absent on such excursions 
for weeks or months, but they are obliged, after a time, to 
return to the Arabs and give up part of their loot. They 
are provided with guns and ammunition ; they are allowed 
to go and come as they please and do as they like. They 
are not accustomed to the restraints imposed by the white 
men, who require their followers to march just so many 
miles a day, to be in camp at a fixed hour, and to be 
subject to stringent rules. There were several Manyuemas 
among Tippu-Tib's people brought round from Zanzibar 
to the Congo. They would have observed on their way 
up country the strictness of the white men with the Zanzi- 
bari porters, who were obliged to be in every night at a 
given camp with all their loads, and if they disobeyed rules 
were severely dealt with. 

The Manyuemas would have spread this information 
among their kindred, and it would tend to make them 
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10 STANLEY'S REAR COLUMN. 

unwilling to be our servants. We noticed that our 
Zanzibaris were demoralized by their influence whenever 
they came in contact with them, just as Mr. Stanley's 
followers were demoralized at Ugarrowwa's camp. Moreover, 
it should be remembered that these men had been taught 
to regard white men as " Christian dogs," and the Arabs 
about Stanley Falls had lately taken every opportunity to 
disparage us, on account of the recent fight at that place. 
Mr. Stanley refers to Tippu-Tib's resentment and desire for 
retaliation, and then goes on to make very bitter remarks 
about Mr. Deane. 

This gallant gentleman has never received proper 
recognition for his services. Mr. Stanley says (vol. i. 70) : 
" If King Leopold had sent Deane to fight you, he would 
not have sent him with 30 men." How then did it 
happen that, if he was not to fight, he was provided with 
two Krupp guns, ammunition for the same, rockets, &c., 
&c. ? I was in authority at Leopoldville when he went up 
to the Falls, and know what he had with him, and the 
substance of his orders. I also know that the smallness of 
his force was due to the fact that the time of ser\dce of the 
Houssas had almost expired, and we had great difficulty in 
obtaining even this number of volunteers. Were these 
guns, &c., transported all the way from Vivi at great 
trouble for this occasion, not to be used at all ? Indeed, 
no ! The *State had been dissatisfied with Mr. Deane's 
predecessor because he was too friendly with the Arabs, 
and among other instructions Mr. Deane was told to use 
his influence to suppress slavery. When the time came, 
and peaceful methods had failed to effect the settlement of 
a palaver over a slave, he prepared his station for action, 
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and when the Arabs attacked him, made a gallant defence, 
until his men deserted and his ammunition was exhausted. 
He was then obliged to blow up the station and flee for his 
life. He had been told to suppress slavery as far as lay in 
his power, but his efforts were not supported by the State, 
and even when he had done his best, his action was 
condemned. His great sufferings are now ignored, his 
gallantry decried, and though he is dead, and therefore 
unable to defend himself, he is ungenerously attacked by 
those he served. 

The Arabs having gained a victory over the chief of the 
station, looked with contempt upon all white men. After 
Deane's brave defence and forced evacuation of the place, 
the State did nothing to re-establish their authority for 
nearly a year, and then they tried to do so by placing 
Tippu-Tib, the ruler of the victorious Arabs, in the 
position of governor of the district, with a salary of £30 a 
month 1 In the interim the Arabs, with their Manyuemas, 
were emboldened, took all the villages on both banks of 
the Congo from Stanley Falls to the Aruwimi, and laughed 
at the white men. In this way our prestige in this 
region received a severe blow, and it was diflScult to make 
these men understand that we were allies of Tippu-Tib. 
Major Barttelot accompanied the Arab chief to the Falls, 
and the latter explained to the sheiks that he had made 
peace with the State. 

Here, then, at the outset, Tippu-Tib would find it hard 
to force the Manyuemas — for this wild tribe was not yet 
thoroughly subjugated — to become servants to the white 
men, and he may well have doubted his ability to provide 
600 porters at once. However, Mr. Stanley now points out 
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that he did not expect them to be immediately forth- 
coming, and he even doubted whether they would come 
at all. He gives his opinion of Tippu-Tib at some length 
in a conversation with Major Barttelot (vol. i. 126), 
closing with the remark : " Then, as a last proof of how 
I regard Tippu-Tib, do not forget that written order to 
Lieut. Stairs a few days ago, to rake his settlement with 
the machine-gun upon the least sign of treachery. You 
have read that letter. You ought to know that the gage 
of battle is not thrown in the face of a trusted friend." 
He lauds him in his second volume, and then, speaking to 
Salim-bin -Mohammed, says : " Neither you nor Tippu-Tib 
have the least intention of keeping your word " (vol. ii. 19). 
That he expected Tippu-Tib might fail is indicated by 
these words : " Assuming that Tippu-Tib really keeps to 
the letter of his contract," " If Tippu-Tib came, why, well 
and good ; if he did not come, be indiflferent." ^ Again 
(vol. i. 118), he casts doubts on the Arab's faithfulness. 
" Supposing we had not made agreement with him, 
how long should we be left to prepare for the march 
to the Albert, or how long would you be permitted to 
remain here, before you would have to answer the question 
why you were on his territory ? Could I possibly leave 
you here — with my knowledge of what they are capable of 
—alone ? " 

Yet, while knowing the vindictive character, and doubt- 
ting the faithfulness of Tippu-Tib, who was not without 
guile, according to Stanley's own showing (voL i. 113, et 
seq. and elsewhere), he left Major Barttelot at the Arab's 
mercy. He trusted in an agreement made with one 
1 Letter dated August Slst, 1889. 
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wlio, he reminds Major Barttelot, had broken a former 
contract between them. At one moment, in a letter dated 
August 31st, 1889, he writes — "At the time he agreed he 
was sincere in those intentions;" and then adds, "If 
Tippu-Tib broke his written agreement made with me 
before the Consul, his promises to you would be still 
more unreliable." 

On the subject of Tippu-Tib's delay in providing the 
men, Mr. Stanley has much to say : " If Tippu-Tib is 
here in nine days, it will be the biggest wonder I have 
met. . . . He will not be here in fifteen days, or even 
twenty days. We must be reasonable with the man 
.... wait for him patiently until the Stanley comes " 
(vol. i. 121). In his instructions he writes : " It may 
happen, also, that though Tippu-Tib has sent some men, 
he has not sent enough to carry the goods with your own 
force." He points out that the Arab would not un- 
naturally find it hard to supply so many men at short 
notice, and we must allow him a fair time. He himself 
speaks vaguely of twenty days, and even forty-three 
days, when the Stanley would be due. To stretch forty- 
three days into two months was not unreasonable. But 
the force of circumstances caused our commander to 
wait until November, trusting in Tippu-Tib's repeated 
promises, which were backed by Salim-bin-Mohammed's. 
representation that the men with him were the advance 
guard of those who were coming presently. Having 
waited until November, we had arrived at the time when 
Mr. Stanley had expected to return. As a proof that 
such was his expectation, we have this postscript to his 
instructions : " Give one brass rod per week to each man 
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to buy fish, &c., in five months these amount to 2580. 
Give also six cowries per man per week, in five months 
these will number 15,480."^ If then he did not expect 
to rejoin us, he failed to give instructions for rationing the 
men after that date. It is undeniable that he left the 
impression upon Major Barttelot that he expected to be 
back in five months, because, in a letter to the Committee, 
dated August -15th, 1887, seven weeks after his leader 
departed, he wrote that he would be compelled to stay at 
Yambuya "till November, when Mr. Stanley expects to 
return." Added to this written evidence we have the 
conversation reported by Major Barttelot to have taken 
place between Mr. Stanley and himself— we may be per- 
mitted to rely on a reported conversation, as Mr. Stanley 
bases so much upon what he remembers saying to Major 
Barttelot. The conversation at Yambuya was described 
most graphically by the Major, who said : "As Mr. Stanley 
passed out of that gate his last words were, ' Good-bye, 
Major; I shouldn't be a bit surprised to see you here 
when I return. I shall be away five months, giving 
myself three months to go up to Kavalli and two to 
return, so I will be back in November.' " This was said in 
Mr. Jameson's presence, and he himself repeated it to us 
almost word for word. It will be well remembered by 
the other officers in camp. In fact, everything pointed 
to his return in November; and from this time on we 
expected daily to see him back or have news of his 

1 This postscript, published originally in the TimeB of November 
28th, 1887, in the official copy of the instructions forwarded by Major 
Barttelot, is for some reason omitted by Mr. Stanley from the copy of 
the instructions given in his book. 
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approach. His failure to communicate with us was a 
grave misfortune ; we were left to surmise his movements, 
basing our conjectures on his own calculations. He 
anticipated that he would be able to penetrate to Emin in 
three months; we therefore did not imagine that 29& 
days would elapse before they met. We allowed a fair 
margin on Mr. Stanley's own calculations, and were daily 
looking for his arrival. Tippu-Tib was still making 
promises, and our commander hoped they would be 
fulfilled, but as Mr. Stanley might be with us at any 
moment, why should we abandon our precious loads for 
the sake of advancing a couple of days* journey into the 
forest ? 

If we did not receive all the men promised conditionally 
by Tippu-Tib, we were to consider marching with such men 
as he provided, and with such loads as we could carry. 
At the same time, Mr. Stanley tell us, without these loads 
and men " the advance force itself would need to solicit 
relie£" To me he writes — " The stores are of great concern 
to us." ^ He gives a Hst of loads, some of which must not 
be discarded. He dwells again and again upon their 
importance, and only in the last extremity are we to throw 
anything away. To bring on 493 additional loads, I am 
left at Leopoldville. To preserve them all, Major Barttlelot, 
impressed with their value, is left at Yambuya. Mr. 
Stanley is advancing to relieve Emin by transporting to 
him loads of ammunition. His object being to accomplish 
this, he, rather than lose them, leaves them in a camp on 
the verge of the forest. He forms a Rear-guard to keep 
them, considering this his base of suppUes. Had they 
1 See Letter dated April 26th, 1887, p. 54. 
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not been so important he could liave marched from 
Yambuya with all his officers and men with such loads as 
he could carry, or, by waiting six weeks, he could have 
taken the rest of us and more loads. But no, he 
advances, leaving us with his last words ringing in our 
ears — " without these loads .... we shall need relief" 
What more could he have said to urge us to guard them 
intact ? 

Now the scene has changed. He had reached Emin 
and laid at his feet 31 loads ! — a small portion of those 
provided for his relief. This was all that remained of 
those entrusted to his 400 men. We with our 200 men 
had not succeeded in transporting the remaining 700. He 
now says : " If Tippu-Tib came, why, well and go^d ; if he 
did not come, then be indifferent, adapt your goods to 
your carriers." " If he comes any time before the arrival of 
the Stanley, all will be well ; but if he does not come by 
that time, it will prove that the man never intended to 
come. Don't bother your mind about him, but come 
along with what you can."^ He now points out that 
the 700 loads were of no great importance. This was 
not the tone of his written instructions — " without them 
we shall need relief." But, he argues, we should have 
undertaken a march four times as difficult as his, with 
only 200 men, and these the refuse of the lot. Yet 
he failed to place in his written instructions that " if 
Tippu-Tib did not supply any men, we were to march 
without them." We never received the letters in which 
he suggests that we may be marching without Tippu-Tib's 
aid, and in which he writes, " Your column will surely break 
1 Letter written August Slst, 1889. 
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up if you are alone." ^ On the contrary, our instructions 
read — " Though Tippu-Tib has sent some men ; " and we 
were to wait patiently for him to do so. Can it be 
wondered at that Major Barttelot, impressed with the 
importance of his loads, should consider them such a 
sacred trust that rather than use their contents he preferred 
to starve at Yambuya ? 

Again, Mr. Stanley reiterates — " Why did you not 
march out ? " Can he look at what happened when the 
column did march out and repeat his question ? See what 
occurs. Tippu-Tib supplies 400 men, and Muni Somai 30. 
We turn to the written instructions. "It may happen, 
also, that though Tippu-Tib has sent some men, he has 
not sent enough to carry the goods with your own force. 
In that event you will, of course, use your discretion as 
to what goods you can dispense with to enable you to 
march." Major Barttelot, using his discretion, takes 380 
loads, which Tippu-Tib has obliged him to reduce to 
forty pounds each. Following Mr. Stanley's commands, 
as soon as he receives Tippu-Tib's men, he marches out ; 
he advances slowly; his path is beset by endless diffi- 
culties ; the Manyuemas prove unmanageable ; they creep 
on at a snail's pace (but no slower than they would have 
done had they made marches seven times over) ;, at the 
end of thirty-eight days they are at Bonalya, about ninety 
miles from Yambuya. Disaster overtakes them here. 
Major Barttelot is assassinated ; Mr. Jameson seeks assist- 
ance and then meets his death, while with difficulty Mr. 
Bonny saves less than 300 loads; and of carriers Mr. 
Stanley writes (under date of September 4th, 1888) — 
1 Letter to Major Barttelot, February 14th, 1888. 
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" There were only seventy-one, many of them too sick to 
move, the majority worthless as carriers, and only about 
ten at all presentable or suitable for the long journey 
before us." What then would have happened had we 
marched without Tippu-Tib's assistance ? Could any one 
reasonably expect that we could have succeeded in those 
weary marches forth and back? Must we then be con- 
demned because, in obedience to Mr. Stanley's instructions^ 
we remained at Yambuya rather than throw away our 
loads, and eventually, still obeying his instructions, when 
Tippu-Tib's men came, Major Barttelot marched with what 
he could carry ? Can he, after recalling this disaster that 
occurred when we had the benefit of the assistance of 
Tippu-Tib's 400 Manyuemas, still hold that we could 
have done better with our miserable 175 men? 

Mr. Stanley, in his In Darkest Africa (vol. i. 6), writes — 
" While I possess positive proofs that both the Major and 
Mr. Jameson were inspired by loyalty, and burning with 
desire throughout those long months at Yambuya, I have 
endeavoured to ascertain why they did not proceed as 
instructed by letter; or why Messrs. Ward, Troup, and 
Bonny did not suggest that to move little by little was 
preferable to rotting at Yambuya, which they were clearly 
in danger of doing, like the 100 dead followers. To 
this simple question there is no answer." In return I 
would ask, what steps did Mr. Stanley take to " endeavour 
to ascertain " ? Not by asking Mr. Ward and myself for 
reports certainly; and yet he says this before hearing 
from us, as well as again after he is put in possession of 
the information given here, showing how utterly impossible 
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it was to march. Was it the business of Messrs. Troup, 
Ward, and Bonny to suggest marching when they did 
not, under the circumstances, approve of it? We had 
been told to place ourselves under Major Barttelot's 
orders, and he was requested to let us speak freely our 
opinions. Mr. Stanley does not trouble himself to dis- 
cover whether we made such suggestions, and fails to 
point out what good purpose they would have served 
when it was impossible to move, or how we could have 
enforced any suggestions. 

He continues — "I cannot understand why the five 
officers, having means for moving, confessedly burning 
with the desire to move, and animated with the highest 
feelings, did not move along our track as directed." What 
means had we for moving? One hundred and seventy- 
five anaemic Zanzibaris, who were to be laden with the 
bulk of the 700 loads 1 Was not our moving to be con- 
ditional, according to his written instructions, upon the 
arrival of assistant porters? When that condition was 
fulfilled did we not march? 

He adds — " Or why, believing I was alive, the officers 
sent my personal baggage down river, and reduced their 
chief to a state of destitution ; or why they should send 
European tinned provisions, and two dozen bottles of 
Madeira ^ down river, when there were thirty-three men 
sick and hungry in camp; or why Mr. Bonny should 
allow his own rations to be sent down while he was present ; 
or why Mr. Ward should be sent down river with a 

^ These bottles of Madeira did not belong to the original stores of the 
Expedition, but were a present to Mr. Stanley brought up through my 
personal efforts. 
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despatch and an order be sent after him to prevent his 
return to the Expedition ? These are a few of the problems 
which puzzle me, and to which I have been unable to 
obtain satisfactory solutions." Bead Mr. Stanley's instruc- 
tions to Major Barttelot — "Use your discretion as to 
what loads you can dispense with ; " then follows a list of 
all the loads. They are given in the order of importance — 
'^ 3rd, private luggage," " 5th, European provisions." 
These were not so important, according to him, as the 
ammunition, beads, &c. that Major Barttelot took. Mr. 
Jameson and Mr. Bonny were the only ones left to assist 
Major Barttelot in selecting the loads. In his instructions 
to Major Barttelot, Mr. Stanley writes — " There is only 
one chief, which is yourself." To me he writes — " Place 
yourself under the Major." In his book (vol. i. 473), in 
referring to Mr. Ward and myself, we are, he says, "to 
be associated with the commander and his second in the 
discussion of every vital step, and no important decision 
Cixn be taken unless a council of the four has been 
convened. . . . They are therefore implicated in the 
consequences of any resolution, and every sequent act ; " 
even, as he states ' elsewhere, for events that occurred 
after we had left Yambuya, and were hundreds of 
miles away from the scene. He charges me (vol. i. 474) 
with "concurring and assisting" in sending the loads 
down river, when he knows from the documentary evidence 
of Major Barttelot's last report, and Mr. Bonny 's medical 
certificate, that I was so seriously ill as to be unable to be 
present. 

He gives (vol. L 479) the reply of the Committee 
to Major Barttelot's telegram, and adds this comment — 
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" A committee 6000 miles away penetrate into the spirit 
of the instructions instantly, but a committee of five 
officers at Yambuya do not appear to understand them." 
What are the true facts of the case, however ? The 
Committee 6000 miles away have in their possession a 
copy of Mr. Stanley's instructions, which had been 
forwarded to them by Major Barttelot, enclosed in a 
letter^ which contained these words — "Up to the time 
of writing this Tippu-Tib's men have not arrived, though 
these marauding Arabs before mentioned may be them. 
Should it turn out to be so, or should they eventually 
come, I should march at once in Stanley's track. If^ 
however y ihey do not^ I shall be compelled to stay here till 
November^ when Mr. Stanley expects to return, of till such 
time aftei'wards as he may return^ With this letter in 
their hands, knowing that Major Barttelot's intention 
was to wait for the promised carriers, or failing them to 
remain at Yambuya till Mr. Stanley returned — knowing 
this to be his understanding of Mr. Stanley's instruc- 
tions, they telegraphed endorsing his reading of them, 
referring him to the instructions, and as if that might 
not be sufficient, they added — "If you still cannot 
march in accordance with these orders, then stay where 
you are awaiting his arrival." In accordance loith these 
orders can mean nothing else than toith the loads, and if 
he cannot do that he is to stay where he is. In what 
does this differ from our understanding of the instruc- 
tions ? What new reading do the words suggest ? Major 

^ These instructions and accompanying letter were published by the 
Emin Pasha Belief Committee in the Times of November 28th, 1887. 
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Baxttelot did march as soon as he had men to help in 
carrying the loads.. 

Again (vol. i. 479), Mr. Stanley transcribes an order 
written by Major Barttelot, placing Mr. Bonny in 
command of our camp in the event of his death, or 
other contingencies, this order bearing date April 2ind, 
1888. He then asks — ** What remains for the faithful 
Jameson, * whose alacrity, capacity, and willingness to 
work are unbounded,' to do ? Where is the promising, 
intelligent, and capable Ward ? What position remains 
for the methodical, business-like, and zealous Mr. John 
Eose Troup ? " In reply I would say, Mr. Jameson was 
on that day hundreds of miles from Yambuya Camp at 
Kasongo, where he might have been made a prisoner 
by the Arabs. Mr. Ward was nearly as far distant on his 
journey to the coast. I was seriously ill, having received 
an injury the eflfects of which I shall feel all my life. 
Had any attack been made on the camp at that time, 
as there was reason to fear there might be, I should 
have been unable to defend myself even, much less 
could I have undertaken the responsibility of commanding 
the defence of the place. 

Now, without waiting for the reports of all his officers, 
Mr. Stanley fulminates accusations against them. He 
receives my refutation of these and then repeats them 
in his book, saying that his questions have never been 
answered. I remonstrate with him about these misstate- 
ments, and he then turns upon me, charging me with 
specified acts, many of which I had already proved I 
never did, while for others I had no responsibility. He 
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even goes so far as to blame me for events which happened 
subsequent to my departure from Yambuya. He would 
have done well not to have made this charge, as he, 
in truth, is more responsible for them than I am. He, 
the leader of the Expedition, though absent, is more 
guilty — if guilt there is — than I, a subordinate, who 
was also absent. 
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CHAPTER IL 

FROM ENGLAND TO MANYANGA. 

In the month of August, 1886, I found myself at 
Banana, after having completed my term of three 
years' service with the Congo Free State. For the last 
nine months I had been chief of Vivi station. Though 
I had enjoyed comparatively good health during my 
three years' residence on the Congo, I had during the 
last few weeks of my time of service succumbed to a 
severe attack of bilious hemoturic fever, and was still 
suffering with it when my three years expired. I was 
in an extremely weak condition when the hour for my 
departure from Vivi arrived, and was carried on board 
the little steamer which was to take me down to Boma, 
where I rested for two days, but at the suggestion of 
my friend, M. Janssen, the Administrator-General, I went 
on to Banana to await the homeward-bound steamer 
which was due on August 17th. Beaching Banana I saw 
the sea again, a sight which had not greeted my eyes 
for nearly three years, for my time had been spent on 
the up-river stations, and I had never visited the coast 
during that period. I found the place a good deal 
altered. The chief improvements were a house erected 
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by the State and a hotel ! I took up my quarters at 
the latter, as owing to my shattered state of health I 
could not have endured the noise and racket of the 
station-house. Well do I remember that the first day 
in that hotel seemed to me like being in Paradise ; there 
was a feeling of civilization about it that one missed in the 
" bush," and before I left I discovered there was not lack- 
ing that emblem of civilization, a bill. After three years of 
rough life on the Congo the hotel seemed so comfortable — 
almost luxurious — that I took a calm enjoyment in my ten 
days' stay while I awaited the arrival of the steamer. 
Day after day, I sat propped up on the veranda feasting 
my eyes on the breaking waves and listening to their 
sullen roar, while I breathed in the salt sea air. At 
length I got on board the Portuguese mail, and took what 
I believed to be my last look at Banana and the Congo 
mouth. Little did T then think, as I waved a farewell to 
my friends and watched the shore fade from my sight, 
that I should ever again visit that spot. I had no reason 
to imagine that ere scarcely more than six months had 
passed I should again put my foot . on its shores — and my 
experience of Congo life had been such that I had no 
particular desire then to renew it. But I was now home- 
ward bound, and the stoppages at San Thom^ and Madeira 
and other points only increased my impatience to be at 
home once more. The voyage had done me no perceptible 
good, and indeed even the good offices of kind friends on 
board scarcely counterbalanced the many discomforts one 
must endure who travels in these Portuguese steamers. I 
was forced to spend a fortnight at Madeira, however, as I 
was sufi'ering from repeated attacks of fever and a general 
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state of debility, so that it was not until October 1st that I 
reached Plymouth in one of the Union C!o/s vessels. Not 
only had I no intention of returning to the Congo, though 
I naturally took a considerable degree of interest in the 
scene of my recent labours, but T then believed that had I 
wished to go back I should not have an opportunity of so 
doing, as I was well aware that the State desired to have 
Belgian officers only in its employ, and that having 
benefited by the energy and industry of officers of other 
nationalities, they had determined to close the door to 
other races and reap what benefit they could from the 
result of their labours ; and on this score one can hardly 
blame them. At all events, I felt at this time that my 
health must be my first thought before I dreamed of 
any other work, and with the object of recovering it 
I buried myself in a country retreat, not beyond easy 
reach of London ; and I soon found the bracing air of Old 
England was building me up again. With the exception 
of an occasional return of fever, I found myself getting 
well after three months of vegetation. 

It was, if I remember rightly, about the end of 
November or early in December of that year (1886) that 
the newspapers began to mention an Expedition which 
was to be sent out for the relief of Emin Pasha, who it 
was believed needed assistance, and they further stated 
that Stanley was to go to his rescue. Owing to the recent 
events at Stanley Falls, which I describe elsewhere, the 
King of the Belgians also called upon Mr. Stanley to 
return to Europe, in order that he might consult with him 
concerning the measures to be taken for re-establishing 
the supremacy of the State at Stanley Falls. Mr. Stanley, 
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in response to these demands, threw up his very remunera- 
tive engagements, and returning to Europe, proceeded with- 
out delay to Brussels, in obedience to the King's request. 

Having concluded his conference he made his way to 
London, where he arrived on December 23rd. Shortly 
after his arrival I called upon him, having by this time 
made up my mind to volunteer my assistance for the relief 
of Emin Pasha, of whom I had heard enough to make 
me willing to do all in my power to further his relief. 
Stanley, I found, was ready to accept my services, and he 
advised me to send in at once a formal letter of application 
to the Committee. At that time I was totally ignorant as 
to what persons constituted that body, and it was a surprise 
a few days later to receive a letter from my old chief. 
Colonel Sir Francis de Winton, who had succeeded Mr. 
Stanley as Administrator-General on the Congo, and with 
whom I had had considerable personal acquaintance during 
the time I was in the service of the Congo Free State. 
He was now the Hon. Sec. of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Committee, and in his letter he requested me to come up 
to town to make arrangements for accompanying Mr. 
Stanley on his Expedition. In compliance with his request 
I visited Mr. Stanley's rooms in Bond Street, one of which 
I found had been turned into a suitable office, in which 
Mr. Stanley, Sir F. de Winton, and Captain Grant Elliott 
(late Administrator on the Kwillu) were seated at various 
tables briskly engaged in writing, interviewing, &c., and 
surrounded by official-looking bundles of papers and all 
such paraphernalia. I ceased to wonder at this when I 
heard that they were daily receiving hundreds of applica- 
tions from ** all sorts and conditions of men " who were 
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anxious to follow Mr. Stanley on his bold expedition. 
Preliminaries were soon got through as regarded myself; 
a rough draft of a coi^tract was drawn out by Sir 
Francis de Winton and handed to me for perusal ; this 
was afterwards printed and duly signed in the presence 
of Mr, Stanley and Sir Francis de Winton as witnesses. 
After this, in accordance with their urgent request, I 
consented to give them what assistance I could in their 
office work, &c. ; but not being willing to give up my 
short remaining time to living in London, and finding 
that my services were not in constant requisition, I con- 
tinued to live in the country, and came up to town when 
necessary. 

At the outset it was proposed that I should proceed by 
the first steamer to Zanzibar, there to help Mr. Mackenzie, 
Mr. (now Sir) W. Mackinnon's agent, to engage Zanzibaris. 
It was thought this would be the best way of utilizing 
the experience with these men which I had gained during 
my three years' service on the Congo, and it was Mr. 
Stanley himself who suggested the idea. It should be 
remembered that I was the only officer engaged in England 
who had had any experience in this part of Africa, though 
Ward, who was afterwards a member of the Expedition, 
had also been in the service of the Congo Free State ; 
indeed, the other officers who composed Mr. Stanley's staff 
had not even all had the experience of service in the other 
portions of Africa, such as the Soudan and the Cape. 
Hence my knowledge of this part of the world, it was 
thought, would be of use to the Expedition. I was asked 
if I could get myself ready to start on my journey by the 
mail steamer which would leave in three days' time. This 
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I was prepared to do, and I went down into the country that 
same evening in order to get my baggage together that 
I might return to town the next day to make all necessary 
arrangements for my immediate departure. However, this 
plan was altered, and I received a telegram from Sir 
Francis de Winton informing me that I was not to proceed 
to Zanzibar for the present. It must be borne in mind that 
at this period no public statement had been made as to 
which route to Wadelai Mr. Stanley would adopt ; 
whether he would proceed to Zanzibar and from thence 
strike inland, by some of the numerous routes, to Emin 
Pasha's Province, or would go by the west coast to the 
mouth of the Congo, then up the mighty river to some 
point, either Stanley Falls or a place on the banks of the 
Aruwimi, and from there march across the unexplored 
region to Lake Albert. It was at the banquet given at 
the Mansion House, on the occasion of Mr. Stanley being 
presented with the freedom of the City, that he publicly 
stated for the first time that he proposed going by the 
Congo route. His purpose was to go to Zanzibar, there to 
engage men as porters, and, if he found a steamer there, he 
would proceed with his followers around the Cape and up 
to Banana, at the mouth of the Congo. Before he arrived 
at this conclusion it may be well imagined that he had 
thoroughly considered the advisability of taking this route, 
among the advantages of which was one which it may 
not unreasonably be presumed influenced his decison — 
that he would thus be enabled to carry out the wish of 
the King of the Belgians to re-establish the State authority 
at Stanley Falls. The measures Mr. Stanley adopted to 
carry out this purpose I have described elsewhere. But to 
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return to the arrangements for starting the Expedition. 
As far as I was concerned, on the alteration of the plan for 
my going to Zanzibar, I continued to give my help in 
whatever way I could in the business affairs of the 
Expedition, which were carried on at Bond Street, where 
a thousand and one things kept us busily engaged down 
to the moment of Mr. Stanley's departure. The officers 
who were to accompany Mr. Stanley had meanwhile been 
selected by him ; they were Major Barttelot of the Royal 
Fusiliers, Lieutenant Stairs, R.E., Messrs. Jameson, 
Jephson, Nelson, Bonny, and myself. Dr. R. Leslie, who 
is well known to all those who have served on the 
Congo (having been there on the staff of Sir Francis de 
Winton, late Administrator-General), not only for his 
practical knowledge of African fevers, but for his extreme 
kindness in caring for those who came under his care, had 
been asked to accompany the Expedition in his professional 
capacity. Unfortunately for the members of the Expedi- 
tion, owing to some disagreement with the Committee as 
to the wording of the contract, this gentleman did not go, 
and we were thus deprived of his valuable assistance. 

Surgeon T. H. Parke, of the Army Medical Corps, 
obtained permission from the War OflSce authorities to 
join the Expedition, and was picked up at Cairo. It 
should also be mentioned that both Major Barttelot and 
Lieutenant Stairs had been granted leave of absence from 
the Commander-in-Chief, that they might accompany the 
Expedition. It was decided that I should not proceed 
with the other officers to Zanzibar, but should go direct 
to the Congo, there to arrange for the transport of the 
large quantity of relief stores, such as powder, ammunition, 
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provisions, &c., &c., which would arrive at Banana, and 
which must be carried overland through the cataract 
region to Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool. 

Mr. Stanley left London on January 19th, 1887. I 
remember well going to see him off at Charing Cross, 
where a large crowd of his friends and the general public 
had assembled to wish him God speed in his undertaking. 
I had to fight my way through the dense throng of 
privileged spectators on the platform in order to reach 
bim that I might receive his final instructions. His other 
oflScers had already departed by steamer from London, 
and he would overtake them at Alexandria. My turn 
came next, and I was the last to leave England. It was 
by the midnight express on the 25th that I left Euston 
for Liverpool, in company with Mr. Ingham, a member 
of the American Baptist Mission Union, who was returning 
to the Congo with his wife. He was an old friend of 
mine, for I had known him when he was in the service 
of the Congo Free State. It was owing to his energies 
that the transport service between Lukungu and Matadi, 
in the cataract region, had been established and worked 
successfully. The Emin Relief Committee were most 
anxious to secure his services, but as he was going out 
to resume his missionary labours, they could not prevail 
upon him to join the Expedition, but he willingly agreed 
to help in getting porters from Lukungu, his old district, 
where he had great influence among the natives, and he 
was very ready to aid me in my task in whatever way 
he could. At Liverpool we caught the Pacific mail 
steamer Sorata^ for Lisbon, embarking with us some 100 
bales of cloth, &c., to serve as money wherewith to engage 
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carriers on the Congo. At Lisbon we were obliged to 
stay a day or two, and on February 6th we left in the 
Portuguese mail steamer Angola^ for Banana, at the mouth 
of the Congo. This was my second experience of this line 
of steamers, and I cannot miss this opportunity of saying 
that the whole of tlieir arrangements for accommodation 
of passengers and everything else are the worst on record. 
At Liverpool we had been joined by another old friend, 
Dr. Sims, also of the American Baptist Mission Union, 
who, after a short visit home, was returning to the Congo 
to resume the labours which he had carried on for many 
years in the same field. We reached Banana, at the mouth 
of the Congo, on February 28th. Here I was back again 
at the same hotel after an absence of only a few months. 
I felt quite at home in these parts, meeting many old 
friends who were all as much surprised to see me as I was 
to find myself back again. When the news got abroad, 
that Mr. Stanley with hundreds of men was coming round 
from Zanzibar, and was going up the Congo, the excite- 
ment was great. I was soon besieged on all sides by all 
sorts of questions concerning the Expedition, which I 
answered to the best of my ability. Our 100 bales of 
cloth had been landed at the Dutch Factory, and we were 
very anxious to make arrangements for getting them up 
to Matadi without delay. I had called upon the Com- 
missaire de District at Banana, who informed me that it 
would be impossible for the small steamer belonging to 
the State — ^the only one that had been sent down to 
meet the mail — to carry a heavy cargo in addition to 
what was already on board. But an old friend came 
to my assistance, Mr. Donald Fraser, chief of the British 
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Congo Trading Company, who oflfered to transport me 
and all my loads as far as Boma, in his steamer, the 
Jlbuquerque. So the morning of March 2nd found me on 
board, and we were soon steaming merrily up the Congo. 
Fraser and his colleague, Dennett, were on their way up 
on business to their branch house at Boma. They did 
their best to make the journey an agreeable one to me, 
placing every comfort at my disposal. Pleasant were the 
hours spent under their sheltering awning as we made 
our way along the familiar river, many the pleasant chats 
over old times as we leaned back smoking comfortably. 
I little thought then that my sturdy comrade, Fraser, 
after his fifteen years or more service in this part of 
Africa, would succumb to the deadly fever ere I came 
down the river again ; no thought of such a possibility 
saddened our cheerful day together. It was a year and a 
half later, that I heard the full details of his illness and 
death from his companion, Dennett. 

Ingham, his wife, and Dr. Sims stayed behind at 
Banana, purposing to come up in the Dutch House 
steamer a few days later. The little Albuquerque steamed 
up to Boma, where we arrived at four o'clock that after- 
noon. Here are the head-quarters of the Congo Free 
State — the residence of the Governor — as well as the 
various oflBces of administration and a large depot of 
stores. Arrangements had been courteously made to take 
me up in comfort to the Governor's house. M. Janssen, 
at that time Governor of the Congo Free State, was 
absent, on leave, in Europe. The administration of affairs 
had been left in the hands of an executive council, 
consisting of Lieutenant Valcke, Major Parminter, and 
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the Judge. It was to the first-named of these three 
geDtlemen that I presented my letters. These letters had 
been obtained by the Emin Eelief Committee from the 
State ofiieials at Brussels, and contained requests to the 
various oflBcers of the State to do all in their power to 
assist me in forwarding the interests of the Emin Relief 
Expedition. I was courteously received by my old friend, 
M. Valcke, who assured me that he would pass on the 
instructions to the other officers, and promised me that I 
should receive whatever assistance I desired. 

It might be as well, for the benefit of my readers, for 
me to state clearly here with what object I had been sent 
out in advance of the rest of the Expedition. Mr. 
Stanley, on his arrival at Banana, would have with him 
several hundred Zanzibaris, permission having been 
obtained from the Sultan to take 600 men round with 
him to the Congo. These would not be sufficient to 
transport all the loads over the land route from Matadi to 
Leopold ville. It therefore became my duty to engage 
native carriers from this region to supplement Mr. Stanley's 
men ; but Ingham had undertaken to obtain men from his 
old district, Lukungu, who would carry the loads over the 
first portion of the road ; that is, from Matadi to Man- 
yanga. It is the custom for natives to carry loads through 
certain districts, usually their own and the neighbouring 
country. These men would not go beyond Manyanga. It 
was hence necessary that I should find carriers to comj)lete 
the transport between that point and Leopoldville. My 
intention therefore was to make my way as speedily as 
possible to Manyanga to accomplish this portion of my 
task ; but at the outset I was detained at Boma owing to 
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the illness of M. Valcke, from whom I was to obtain the 
necessary letters; he was to provide me with one to 
M. Franqui, Commissaire de District at Lukungu, and 
another to M. Lieutenant Dannfeld, Commissaire de 
District at Manyanga. M. Valcke had already complied 
with my request for a tent, camp-bed, and other necessaries 
of life, for I had been obliged to leave England without 
these supplies, as I was told that mine had been shipped 
with the general lot to Zanzibar, and I was further 
informed that I would no doubt find the State authorities 
on the Congo able to supply me. Although it was well 
known that there are never any spare articles to be had 
out there, yet fortune favoured me, and I was able to 
borrow articles for immediate use until the Expedition 
arrived from Zanzibar. A day or two before my depar- 
ture Ingham had proceeded in the Dutch House steamer 
to Matadi and thence to Lukungu, where he found his task 
simplified, as M. Franqui had engaged all the obtainable 
carriers of this district for the service of the State, and 
they were now placed at the disposal of the Emin Eelief 
Expedition. As soon as M. Valcke recovered and was 
able to complete the necessary arrangements on my behalf, 
I left Boma on the s.s. Heron for Matadi. This was not 
until March 11th. I had been somewhat troubled by these 
few days' unavoidable delay at Boma, but though anxious 
to start as early as possible, I could not leave by the 
previous steamer because M. Valcke was not at that time 
well enough to attend to business, and I was obliged to 
await his recovery. When that occurred I took the first 
opportunity to proceed to Matadi. I would here men- 
tion that I received the most courteous attention from 
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M. Valcke, Major Parmiuter, and all the State officials at 
Boma, who did what they could to expedite matters. 

The bales of cloth which had been brought up by my 
friend Fraser, he had kindly carried on as far as Ango- 
Ango, a point a little short of Matadi. On my arrival at 
the latter place I rowed down in the whale-boat to Ango- 
Ango and brought up the bales, which I sent off to 
Lukungu by caravans furnished by the State. I took 
advantaore of the arrival of the next caravan to start on 
my journey up country. I left Matadi on March 14th, late 
in the afternoon, being accompanied as far as Palaballa by 
my old friend NBaron von Rothkirch, of the Sandford 
Exploring Association, who, by means of a large caravan, 
was taking up some machinery for one of their steamers. 
I had to leave him at this point, as he was travelling 
slowly with his heavy loads, whilst I was desirous of 
pushing on more rapidly. There is no use in describing 
the well-known beaten track between Matadi and Lukungu ; 
mine was an uneventful journey, except that I met 
Ingham, accompanied by the carriers he had immediately 
got through M. Franqui, at the Kwilu river, on his return 
journey from Lukungu. We lunched together, and he 
informed me that he had seen our mutual friend Ward, 
who had been for some time in the service of the State, 
and afterwards in the employ of the Sandford Exploring 
Association. He had just left the latter service and had 
been on the point of returning to Europe, when, hearing 
of Stanley's proposed Expedition, he determined to await 
his arrival, and oflfer him his services. Ward had accom- 
panied Ingham from Matadi to Lukungu, and had 
remained at the latter place for the purpose of bringing 
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down some more carriers when they came in from their 
villages to report themselves at the station as ready to 
take service. About three days after leaving Matadi we 
came to Masamba Wood, the only piece of forest in this 
region. At the edge of the wood I saw a small encamp- 
ment, which proved to be in charge of two Houssas. On 
coming up to it I recognized one of these men as Dan- 
ganna, who had served under me when I was 'with the 
State. He with the others were stationed here to look 
after some heavy pieces of machinery which had reached 
this point, and were waiting for a fresh relay of carriers. 
He was undoubtedly delighted to see me, and I fancy he 
drew the long bow when he undertook to describe to his 
Houssa companion my importance. Having picked up by 
this time a few words of English, Danganna proceeded to 
tell me all he could about his former comrades who had 
belonged to my old Houssa force at Leopoldville. When 
his glee at seeing me again and finding I had not forgotten 
him had somewhat abated, he went to his hut, from which 
he produced a large bugle, and made the woods re-echo 
with its notes. I remembered in the old days his one 
ambition in life was to become a bugler, and he had 
employed all his odd moments in trying to learn this 
accomplishment — for, be it known, the position of bugler 
is much coveted, because the duties are rather light, 
and it gives the holder a large degree of importance 
among his comrades. 

I soon found that it was the intention of Danganna 
and his fellow Houssa to do escort duty for me, and with 
this addition to our party we continued our journey 
through the wood. Not satisfied with his own discordant 
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attempts to make a noise, he persuaded his companion 
to play upon a concertina he possessed ; thus accompanied 
by merry music our march was by no means silent, 
the notes reverberatinor amonor the trees. Dano^annas 
progress in the study of bugling had not brought him 
to such an advanced stage as would please a fastidious 
London audience, and at times I rather wished his wind 
would fail, but in this direction he had developed 
wonderful power, and his anxiety to show me due honour 
led him to make the most of his ability. As it was 
I had great difficulty in restraining my risibility, but 
knowing: it was his method of showing his admiration 
for me, I did my best to let him know I appreciated 
it. During the time I was at Leopoldville, where my 
old friend Captain Saulez was Chief of Division, I had 
command of the Houssas, who were soldiers of the State. 
1 had taken considerable interest in Danganna, who was 
something of a character in his way. I remember on 
one occasion, while he was on sentry duty I came upon 
him near his post, and in the dusk noticed that he 
was carrying a queerly-shaped bundle on his back and 
was walking with a more swinging gait than usual. As 
I drew near I discovered he was uttering peculiar crooning 
notes, which he doubtless considered a song. On asking 
him what he was carrying he showed me a tiny bit of 
ebony, which being disturbed gave unmistakable signs 
that it was a black baby of the smallest dimensions ; he 
had skilfully attached it to his back by means of a 
scarf, somewhat in the style adopted by Indian squaws 
with their papooses. I knew he was not a married 
man, so I called up my Houssa servant, Tonko, who 
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acted as interpreter, to inquire how Danganna happened 
to be carrying about this morsel of humanity while on 
duty. His long explanation revealed the fact that this 
was the latest addition to the family of Mrs. Abu Bukare, 
the wife of one of the buglers ; she was ill, and the 
man had undertaken to play nurse. Tonko added, 
" Danganna he very fond of small boy. Oh ! he like 
him plenty too much." Though laughing at the ludicrous 
disregard of the eternal fitness of things in combining 
sentry duty with nursing, I did not find it in my heart 
to order him to dispense with his queer knapsack, especially 
as I knew that the child would act as an incentive to 
wakefulness. I never found out whether this care of the 
baby acted on its father, the bugler, as an inducement to 
give Danganna free lessons on his favourite instrument ; 
in fact, I did not pursue the matter far enough to discover 
if any contract had been made between them. The 
memory of this amusing incident came back with great 
force when I saw him on this occasion produce the 
bugle and put it to his lips in a way that reminded 
me of old times. I had after all enjoyed his efi'orts to 
do me honour, so that I experienced a feeling of regret 
when we were out of the woods, and he looked upon it 
as necessary to return to his post. It was a pleasure 
to see his beaming smile, which brought out in strong 
contrast the whiteness of his teeth and his dark skin, 
when, with a correct military salute, he left me to pursue 
my journey to Lukungu, while he retraced his steps. 

On the morning of the day I arrived at Lukungu I 
met another old friend, Casement, in charge of a caravan 
with loads for the Sandford Exploring Association. We 
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lunched together, and he accompanied me some distance 
towards Lukungu, which I reached late in the afternoon. 
Here I found MM. Franqui, St. Marcq, and Ward. After 
talking over the situation with the former, I found matters 
were as Ingham had stated, that aU the carriers in the 
district had been engaged for State service, but had 
been placed at the disposal of the Expedition, and 
would be sent down as they came in on the days fixed 
in their agreements. I was again delayed, this time, as 
before, through no fault of my own, so that it was not 
until the 26th that I was able to start for Manyanga, 
in company with M. Franqui. Nearly half-way between 
Lukungu and Manyanga the Dutch House have a trading 
station, at a place called *Ndunga, afterwards the scene 
of Mr. Stanley's encampment. Here we were hospitably 
entertained at lunch by my old friend M. Greshoff, 
manager of the Dutch House at Kinchassa. It was six 
o'clock that same evening when we arrived at Manyanga, 
where I was heartily greeted by Lieutenant Dannfeld, 
whom I had long known in the service of the State. 
After I had made known to him my requirements, he 
entered body and soul into the spirit of the affair, and 
knowing my friend well, I felt sure that my task would 
be lightened by his able and varied experience in the 
transport service. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Stanley's voyage to Zanzibar and on to leopoldville. 

Mr. Stanley after leaving England made his way at 
once to Cairo, where he remained a few days, and consulted 
the Egyptian Government about his proposed plan of action. 
Although he had already made up his mind to go vid the 
Congo to Wadelai, he had some difficulty in convincing 
the Cairo authorities that this was the most expeditious 
route. I use the word consulted, for it should be re- 
membered that it was necessary to show some deference 
to the Egyptian Government, as it had promised to give 
£10,000 towards the expenses of the Expedition. It is 
well known that they favoured one of the inland routes 
from Zanzibar, and were supported in this by the advice 
of Nubar Pasha and Dr. Junker. The latter had just 
returned from Wadelai, vid Uganda to the East Coast, 
after having spent some time with Emin Pasha. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, on the other hand, if we can rely on 
the newspaper reports, was convinced that the Congo route 
must be adopted, so he loyally supported Mr. Stanley in 
his project. Eventually Mr. Stanley had his own way, 
and persuaded the Egyptian Government to give in to his 
views. He left Cairo on February 3rd with about 100 
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Soudanese soldiers, a few Somalis, and two interpreters. 
There also went with hini Dr. Parke, of the Army Medical 
Corps, who had been granted permission to accompany the 
expedition as medical oflBcer. These shortly after joined 
the other officers who had left England previously. Mr. 
Stanley and his seven officers all arrived at Zanzibar, 
where Mr. Mackenzie, agent for Mr. (now Sir) W. Mac- 
kinnon, chairman of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee, 
had engaged for him 600 porters. The pay of these men 
was to be at the rate of four dollars per month, and the 
niamparas, or headmen, were to receive six dollars per 
month. At Zanzibar also a numerous string of donkeys 
were purchased for the Expedition, as well as hundreds of 
sacks of rice, bales of Zanzibar cloth, sacks of cowries and 
assorted beads, coils of brass and iron wire, and such 
goods. The ammunition provided consisted of 100 cases 
of powder, amounting to sixty pounds in weight each 
(all the loads were of the same weight, this making the 
standard load carried by the Zanzibaris and natives), some 
hundred cases of Remington and Winchester cartridges 
and percussion caps, and cases of ammunition for the 
Maxim machine-gun. These made up the relief stores. 
Added to this was a small supply of tinned European 
provisions, supplied in cases by Fortnum and Mason, for 
the use of the officers of the Expedition ; a supply of 
medicines and also camp equipages, such as tents, beds, 
&c., pack-saddles, saddlery, spades, axes, billhooks, &c. 
Each officer was allowed, besides his tent and bed, personal 
baggage amounting to two loads of sixty pounds each. 
All these above-mentioned loads were taken round from 
Zanzil)ar in the steamer vid the Cape to Banana, there 
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transhipped into the various small river steamers obtain- 
able, to be carried to Matadi. Thence 600 of them were 
to be taken up by the 600 Zanzibaris to Leopoldville, the 
remainder were to be transported to the same place by- 
natives engaged for that service by Ingham and myself. At 
Leopold ville they were to be loaded into whatever steamers 
Mr. Stanley could procure, to be taken up the Congo some 
900 miles, either to Stanley Falls or to the Aruwimi, and 
from there carried some 400 miles to Wadelai ! All the 
Zanzibaris were armed with Remington rifles, and a water- 
bottle was served out to each man. Each officer then 
with Mr. Stanley had been provided with a Winchester 
rifle and a Colt's army revolver. 

There was also the Maxim machine-gun, which was in 
charge of Lieutenant Stairs. It was a marvellous triumph 
of mechanical skill, and worthy of the greatest admiration, 
yet its usefulness might become impaired by difficulty in 
obtaining water for the water-jacket, or the whole thing 
might be entirely thrown out of gear by being choked 
with sand. 

At Zanzibar, also, Mr. Stanley met again Tippu-Tib, 
the great Arab chief, whose head-quarters were at Stanley 
Falls on the Congo, and whose influence is felt far beyond 
that point at Kasongo. He had come over from the latter 
place by the well-known caravan route to Zanzibar, vid 
Ujiji and Tabora, by which route he also sends all his 
ivory to Zanzibar, and in return he has hitherto received, 
by means of it, his supplies of powder, cloth, &c. He is a 
large landowner in Zanzibar, having invested considerable 
sums of money in property, and no doubt he intends to 
settle there with his numerous wives when he is too old 
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for, or when he has had enough of, slave-raiding in the 
regions of the Congo. 

Remembering that Stanley had two objects in view, 
viz., the relief of Emin Pasha, and the re-establishment 
of the State authority at Stanley Falls, it strikes one as 
very opportune that Tippu-Tib was at Zanzibar at this 
time. No one knew this man better than did the great 
explorer. Yet knowing so much about his history Stanley 
approached him, perhaps, with the idea that without his 
assistance he could scarcely accomplish either of his 
objects. 

I have reason to believe that Stanley had considerable 
difficulty in persuading Tippu-Tib to fall in with his 
plans; I have been told by one of my comrades that 
when the Arab chief was informed that Stanley was going 
up the Congo to Stanley Falls, and. intended to march 
into the interior, he was very suspicious, and in the first 
heat of his wrath declared he would not allow Stanley to 
use any of his caravan routes. Yet I cannot for the life 
of me see what he could fear, considering that the bulk 
of Stanley's men would be Zanzibaris. But, on the other 
hand, Tippu-Tib was quite shrewd enough to suspect that 
there must be something behind all this. His followers 
at Stanley Falls had just a few months previously over- 
come Mr. Deane's resistance and had taken Stanley Falls 
Station, and it was but natural that he should fancy that 
the white men intended to have their revenge, and he 
evidently could not see how that could be accomplished 
by pUcing him in control of the station he had already 
conquered, unless some sinister design lay hidden under 
this offer. However, as I have said, Stanley knew Tippu- 
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Tib well, and had great influence with him. He succeeded, 
to all appearances, in allaying the Arab's fears> and per- 
suaded him to accompany the Expedition on its voyage 
to and up the Congo. Stanley proposed, in the name of 
the King of the Belgians, to make him Governor of Stanley 
Falls, which he had in reality been for some time back, 
although heretofore unrecognized by the State. It has 
never been publicly mentioned how highly Tippu-Tib 
prized this recognition. 

Stanley entered into an agreement with the Arab, which 
I copy verbatim from the correspondence of Mr. Holm- 
wood, then Acting Consul-General at Zanzibar, as it appears 
in the parliamentary paper issued by the Foreign OflBce. 
[His letter of March 3rd, 1887, is of so much interest, and 
so fully confirms much that I have said, that I give it 
elsewhere.] The agreement is as follows : — 

" Mr. Henry Morton Stanley, on behalf of his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, and Sovereign of the Congo 
State, appoints Hamed-bin-Mohammed al Marjebi, Tippu- 
Tib, to be Wali of the Independent State of the Congo, at 
Stanley Falls district, at a salary of £30 per month, 
payable to his agent at Zanzibar, on the following 
conditions : — 

" 1. Tippu-Tib is to hoist the flag of the Congo State 
at its station near Stanley Falls, and to maintain the 
authority of the State on the Congo and all its affluents at 
the said stations downwards to the Bujine or Aruwimi 
river, and to prevent the tribes thereon, as well as Arabs 
and others, from engaging in the slave trade. 
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"2. Tippu-Tib is to receive a resident officer of the 
Congo State, who will act as his secretary in all his 
communications with the Administrator-General. 

'' 3. Tippu-Tib is to be at full liberty to carry on his 
legitimate private trade in any direction ; and to send his 
caravans to and from any places he may desire. 

" 4. Tippu-Tib shall nominate a locum tenens to whom in 
case of his temporary absence his powers shall be delegated, 
and who, in the event of his death, shall become his 
successor in the Waliship, but his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians shall have the power of veto should there be any 
serious objection to Tippu-Tib's nominee. 

" 5. This arrangement shall only be binding so long as 
Tippu-Tib or his representative fulfils the conditions 
embodied in this agreement. 

(Signed) "Henry M. Stanley. 
"Tippu-Tib (in Arabic). 

(Signed) "Fredc. Holmwood. 

" Kanji Eajpar (in Hindi). 

" Zanzibar, February 2Ath, 1887." 

At the same time, we are told, Stanley entered into 
an arrangement with Tippu-Tib, whereby the Arab was 
to furnish him, on his arrival at Stanley Falls, if he 
could, with 600 porters to carry loads from his camp 
on the Aruwimi to Lake Albert. It was quite apparent 
that the 600 Zanzibaris, who were going to sea with 
him, would not be sufficient to carry all the loads of 
the Expedition, and Stanley knew he would i*equire 
additional men on this overland journey, just as he would 
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need native carriers in the cataract region, below Stanley 
Pool. All these preliminary arrangements having been 
satisfactorily settled, Stanley was ready to set out from 
Zanzibar. A steamer belonging to the British Indian 
Steam Navigation Company had been placed at the service 
of the Expedition, by Mr. (now Sir) W. Mackinnon, chair- 
man of that company, to take them round to the Congo 
vid the Cape. The start was made from Zanzibar on 
February 25th. At the Cape they stayed for a few days, 
for coaling, they also picked up a few additional stores in 
the way of biscuits, &c., and took on board Mr. Walker, 
who had been engaged as engineer-in-chief to the Expe- 
dition, but who, having been unable to catch the steamer 
to Zanzibar, had proceeded direct to the Cape. This 
gentleman was to be employed in overhauling whatever 
steamers Mr. Stanley might be fortunate enough to find 
at Leopoldville. It is hardly worth while to enter here 
into the details of the voyage of this vessel, which was 
laden with Europeans, Arabs, and Zanzibaris; suffice it 
to say that the Expedition arrived at Banana, at the 
mouth of the Congo, on March 20th. All the river steamers 
which were at this port were most promptly placed at the 
service of Mr. Stanley, to carry his men and stores to 
Matadi, some miles up the Congo. The British Congo 
Trading Company, the Dutch House, the Portuguese 
House, and the State, all joined in lending their aid for 
this task, and even a Portuguese gunboat rendered assist- 
ance. On the arrival of the Expedition at Matadi, the men 
and stores were disembarked, and arrangements were im- 
mediately made for the despatch, by native carriers, of the 
more than 1000 loads over and above what the 600 
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Expedition Zanzibaris would be able to transport to Leo- 
poldville. It was on March 22nd that the first caravan 
with some of the loads started along the overland route to 
Leopoldville, and it was not much later that the oflficers 
of the Expedition began their journey. Stanley had made 
systematic arrangements for their procedure. 

The Zanzibaris, some 600 in number, were told off into 
companies of eighty, under the command of a white officer. 
My company was temporarily under the command of Dr. 
Parke, until I joined the main column. Major Barttelot 
had the command of the 100 Soudanese. Stanley himself 
had charge of number one company of Zanzibaris, com- 
posed of a picked lot of men. Jephson's company carried 
the sectional boat, while Sonny's men looked after the 
donkeys. Stairs and Nelson both had companies allotted 
to them. Each officer was responsible for the number of 
loads his men carried, and at the end of each day's march 
was obliged to check them off, and to report upon them. 
By all accounts the Zanzibaris gave a considerable amount 
of trouble. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



tippu-tib's history. 



TiPPU-TiB, the Arab chief and slave- dealer, had already- 
played such a prominent part in the events that took place 
on the Congo in 1886 and previously, and was destined to 
be associated so closely with the history of the Emin Relief 
Expedition, that it seems right to insert here a few notes 
about him and his doings, that the reader may clearly 
understand the sequence of events and their relation to 
what is subsequently described. 

Mr. Stanley first met Hamed-bin-Mohammed, alias 
Tippu-Tib, in the year 1876, near Nyangwd In his 
volume, Through the Dark Continent^ after giving a full 
description of his personal appearance, he adds : — " I came 
to the conclusion that this Arab was a remarkable man — 
the most remarkable man I had met among Arabs, Wa- 
swahili, and half-castes in Africa." Such was his first 
impression of Tippu-Tib. It was about this time that 
Stanley first saw the mighty Lululaba (Congo), "the 
river that flows north for ever," and which he soon after 
descended in that memorable feat of exploration. Tippu- 
Tib was not at that time the big chief he is now, but he 
was even then of considerable importance, as Stanley 
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discovered. He entered into a contract with Tippu-Tib 
that he might obtain that chief's assistance in starting to 
follow the big river to the sea. But the two great men 
did not continue long in company, because the Arab was 
discouraged by the density of the jungle they encountered, 
and turned back, leaving the explorer to continue his 
journey without him. 

At this period the Arab chiefs head-quarters were at 
Nyangw^, some miles above the cataracts of Stanley Falls. 
It was not until several years after Mr. Stanley's first trip 
down the Congo that the Arab slave-raiders succeeded in 
making their way down the river, and in establishing 
their influence over the natives on both banks. They had 
conquered the Manyuemas, a native tribe which inhabited 
the country around Nyangwd and Kasongo, to the west 
of Liike Tanganyika, and were able to train them for their 
(the Arabs') service, and employed them to assist in 
subduing other natives further down the river. 

In 1879 Mr. Stanley, under the auspices of the King of 
the Belgians, as President of the African International 
Association, undertook to form stations and open up the 
country on both banks of the Congo. He returned to 
Europe in 1882, having founded a series of stations on the 
river as far as Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. But his 
absence from Africa was of short duration, as we find 
him again on the Congo at the end of the same year. 
He proceeded to transport the small steamers he had 
brought out, overland to Leopoldville, and in April 1883 
started on a voyage up the Congo from that point In 
December of that year, after steaming up a clear waterway 
of 900 miles, he approached the first barrier to navigation, 
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the cataracts, which he had previously named Stanley 
Falls. Some little time before reaching this point he found 
a band of Arabs encamped at Yomburri — they had been 
raiding and pillaging the country between the Falls and 
the Aruwimi river, but had as yet formed no permanent 
settlement here — therefore, when he decided to establish a 
station at Stanley Falls, it was with the natives that he 
made negotiations, thus recognizing their authority as 
superior to that of the Arabs. It was in -1884 that 
Tippu-Tib made his way down from Nyangw^ to Stanley 
Falls, and there established himself, not far distant from 
the State station. From this date the Arab influence 
began to predominate in that region. 

After two officers had occupied the position of chief of 
Stanley Falls station, during the years 1883, 1884, and 
1885, the authorities, under the administration of Sir 
Francis de Winton, began to take steps to place this remote 
outlying station in some state of defence. To carry out 
their intentions the late Mr. Deane was chosen by the 
Administrator-General to succeed Mr. Wester, who had 
been chief of Stanley Falls ; he was to take up with him 
an extra force of Houssas, two Krupp guns, rockets, and 
such defensive stores. 

I remember well when I was acting chief of Leopoldville 
the preparations made for Mr. Deane's departure for his 
up-river post with his small armed force, and the instruc- 
tions I received from the Administrator-General to assist 
him by providing men, guns, and ammunition. However, 
Mr. Deane on his way up was wounded, and returned 
to Leopoldville ; but after a time new arrangements were 
made for his second departure to Stanley Falls, where 
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he took over the charge of the station. It was not 
very long after his arrival that he was obliged to use 
all the weapons in his possession to defend the place 
against the Arabs who attacked it. Their enmity had 
been roused by his having carried out his instructions 
regarding the suppression of slavery. As his men 
deserted and the ammunition, originally very defective, 
was almost entirely exhausted, he was obliged to terminate 
his gallant defence of the station, but before leaving he 
destroyed, as best he could, the guns, &c., and blew up 
the buildings. He and his second in command, Dubois, 
had to flee for their lives, but the latter was drowned 
as they were making their way to the mainland. Mr. 
Deane, after a month's wandering and suffering in the 
bush, was at last rescued. The story of his escape has 
already been written. 

But the Arabs had now gained possession of the Stanley 
Falls station, as well as all the surrounding country. 
Tippu-Tib himself was not there at the time, but it was 
his nephew Kaschid who led the attack and took the 
station. Sefu, Tippu-Tib's son, ruled at Kasongo, and 
other chiefs controlled Nyangw^, Riba Riba, Kibonge, 
and many places in this district. It is almost a mis- 
nomer to speak of them as Arabs, for very few if any 
are pure-blooded. All those I have seen are half Arab 
and half Zanzibari; in some the latter blood predomi- 
nates, and they can be recognized by the blackness of 
their complexion, while others are fairer, more like real 
Arabs. There is not a large number of these half-castes 
in these parts, but almost all there are act as sheiks 
over the native Manyuemas, whom they have trained, 
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to a certain degree, to fight in their service. Each sheik 
has his head-quarters in some village, and rules the 
surrounding district, but every sheik is tributary to 
Tippu-Tib, who may be considered as a sort of king, 
ruling dependent princelings. The Manyuemas are 
employed chiefly to obtain ivory for their masters, either 
by taking it by force from the natives, or by capturing 
the native women and children and demanding ivory 
for their ransom. These Manyuemas are not kept under 
strict surveillance by the Arabs, but arc sent forth on 
their missions often enough simply under the control 
of their own headmen, and having attacked the natives 
in whatever way they deem best, they deliver up to 
the Arabs the ivory when their raid is ended. This 
network of sheiks ruling over the Manyuemas extends 
throughout the region about Stanley Falls and down 
the caravan routes towards Zanzibar, but it should not 
be forgotten that they are dependents of Tippu-Tib. 
Recognizing his superior power, Stanley made his agree- 
ment with Tippu-Tib at Zanzibar. Such was the system, 
the Arab chief, through his dependent sheiks, being in 
command of the district at and around Stanley Falls, 
when Stanley at Zanzibar agreed, under certain con- 
ditions, that the Congo Free State should recognize 
Tippu-Tib as Governor of Stanley Falls station, and 
it was with the purpose of placing him in possession 
that he took the Arab chief from Zanzibar, round by 
the Cape, and up the Congo^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

AT MANYANOA. 

After this somewhat lengthy digression, to pick up 
the connecting links in the history of events I must 
return to my personal narrative. The station of Man- 
yanga at which I had arrived was a place with a 
history, and such as it was this history did not speak 
well for the salubrity of the place. As I spent nearly 
a month here, some description of it will not be out 
of place. Manyanga is situated 140 miles from Vivi, 
or 250 from Banana, and is 95 miles short of Stanley 
Pool. In Mr. Stanley's book, The Congo and the Found- 
ing of its Free State (vol. i. p. 266 et seq.), he gives 
the following description of this region :— " I ascended 
in the whale-boat as far as Manyanga, even up to 
the foot of the cataract. I knew the cataract was 
impassable, but we were now nearing the conclusion 
of our river journey, and it was necessary to decide 
upon the site of the station to be established. A more 
lifeless, cheerless, unlovely scene than that around 
Manyanga it is scarcely possible to conceive. The 
slopes of the upland, which rises on either side 500 
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feet above the river, are extremely steep, in some places 
even precipitous. All the soil in wlych vegetation might 
thrive seems to be washed clean off the red clay down 
to a narrow terrace, or into the depths of the narrow 
ravines, where we see dark lines of trees. Where these 
slopes run sheer down to the Congo we have only masses 
of grit-stone piled one above another in admirable dis- 
order. A few projecting points of these rocks have 
permitted a broad deposit of white sand to fill up 
indentations in the shore, which, enriched by soil from 
above, have become fertile terraces. It was at one of 
these nearest the cataracts that I proposed to settle my 
camp until we could decide where we should build the 
station — whether on the terrace or upon some available 
hill near. Since Vivi and Isangila were on the north 
bank, of course I wished to continue the chain of stations 
on that bank, so that, in case of accidents to boats, 
communication might be continued by land. . . . We 
commenced .... to remove our personnel and materiel 
to the highest terrace nearest the cataract of Manyanga. 
The landing-place was all we could wish it to be at 
this season — a calm haven, shielded from the currents 
by a sedge-covered bank. The terrace sloped smoothly 
to the river. . . . The fertile ledge where we proposed 
to lodge ourselves temporarily, the more I looked at it 
the more promising it appeared, though it had the dis- 
advantage of being cultivated. In length it might be 
over a mile, while its width varied from 80 to 300 yards. 
A small perennial brooklet close by appeared to promise 
drinkable water." 

While he was at Manyanga he suffered from a severe 
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attack of fever, so severe that he gathered his companions 
about him to hear his farfewell messages. But it was not 
to be the end ; the famous explorer was to be spared for 
many years to come. He was not the only one to suflFer 
in health from a stay at this spot ; many a friend of mine 
has been down with fever after being here, and too often 
has it proved a fatal illness. Stanley writes elsewhere 
(vol. iL p. 287) : " Yet old Vivi, excepting Manyanga, is 
the most sickly spot in all our possessions, if the sick list 
is at all reliable." It was found that there was great 
danger in the situation of Manyanga North, as it was 
called; it was exposed to the intense heat of the sun, 
and as soon as night fell the chill winds suddenly lowered 
the temperature, so that more than one case of illness was 
due to this great change. A man heated by bis day's 
work would perhaps be insufl&ciently wrapped up at night, 
and the sudden chill would bring on an attack of fever. 
The theory that a low-lying station is the most unhealthy 
must be abandoned, or at least modified by experience in 
this region. If there is danger nrising from malarial 
influences at such a place, yet is there greater danger in 
some stations built on hills or high land. Referring to 
Stanley's book (vol. ii. p. 320) we read : " At Equator 
station, with a river only five feet below its foundations, 
creeks sable as ink surrounding it, the ground unctuous 
with black fat alluvium, Europeans enjoy better health 
than at Manyanga, 240 feet above the river and 1100 
feet above the sea. Fourteen miles away from Manyanga, 
and eight miles from the river, we have a station on the 
plain of Ngombi, 1500 feet above the sea, where our 
people have enjoyed better health than at Manyanga HUl." 
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This, he holds, is largely due to the strong currents of 
cold air which rush through the deep gorge cut by the 
Congo. It is true enough that danger lurks in this 
circumstance. 

• In view of this unhealthy condition of affairs it was 
decided to abandon the station on the north bank and 
to use only the small post on the south bank, which had 
been established as a point of departure for caravans 
passing through the cataract region. But this place was 
not deserving of the name of station, for the only buildings 
Avere a small dwelling-house and a little store ; the former 
was built of mats and thatched with grass, while the 
latter' was made of clay. They were both erected on a 
sandbank close to the river, with little or no shelter 
from the broiling sun. By this it will be seen that the 
accommodation was of the scantiest, and there was nothing 
for me to do but pitch my tent on the sand near 
M. Dannfcld's quarters, for he preferred living in a tent 
to being mewed up in a stuffy hut, and I considered his 
decision so wise that I followed his example. Making 
Inyself as comfortable as circumstances would permit, I 
began my work here, which was to continue during the 
next four weeks. M. Dannfeld assisted me in obtaining 
the men necessary for the transport service. 

The method of collecting carriers is accomplished after 
this fashion: — The Commissaire de District keeps at his 
station a record of the "capitas*' [headmen] of the sur- 
rounding country; these capitas, according to their in- 
fluence, are able to promise the service of a number of 
men belonging to their village. When it is necessary to 
obtain porters for a caravan the Commissaire sends out 
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his interpreter to make known the fact among the leading 
men, who forthwith come to the station. As each man 
arrives he is admitted to the presence of the Commissaire, 
who inquires his name. " Capita Lesa/' " Capita Mwanga," 
** Capita Kupidi," as the case may be, is there ply. 
" How many men can you supply ? " " Thirteen, " twenty- 
five," " thirty," answers the native, or mentions even a 
larger number if he is a great man. "When can you 
bring them?" ** After Nkandu market," — perhaps four 
or six days hence — for it is at the market that they make 
arrangements and obtain provisions for the beginning of 
their term of service. "Very well," assents the Com* 
missaire, " here are so many pieces of cloth," and he gives 
out to the capita an amount in accordance with the 
number of men promised, the regulation sum " for rations," 
as it is called, a sort of engagement money, being half a 
piece of handkerchief — that is six squares of bright-coloured 
handkerchiefe — per man, while the capita receives for his 
own pay a whole piece. The Commissaire notes in his 
book some such entry as this : " Capita Kupidi of Nzonsa, 
twenty-five men on March 18th." Sometimes a half-dozen 
capitas will come to the station on one day, and perhaps 
only one the next day. 

On this occasion the men poured in with considerable 
rapidity, and it will be seen that we lost no time, for on 
the 28th, two days after my arrival, I despatched a special 
messenger to Matadi, bearing a letter addressed to Mr. 
Stanley, and in it I was able to inform him that I had 
already engaged 500 native porters, who were to come in 
during the next month, prepared to carry on the loads to 
Leopoldville as soon as these arrived at Matadi I was 
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well pleased that I could report thus favourably to my 
commanding oiBBcer, as it had been impressed upon me by 
Mr. Stanley that it was most important to forward the 
loads with the utmost despatch, and that I must do all in 
my power to hasten their transport. So far so good, but 
1 foresaw there would be considerable diflSculty in the 
matter, owing to some elements of uncertainty that must 
be allowed for. In the first place it was impossible to 
foretell positively the day the loads, under Mr. Stanley's 
charge, would arrive at Matadi. This I presumed would 
be about the middle of the month, and I based my 
calculations on this presumption. Then there was another 
item to be considered, the length of time required to 
transport them from Matadi to Manyanga. This was 
varied by circumstances, but the usual time allowed was 
from eight to ten days. Hence I arranged that the native 
carriers should begin to come in about the end of the 
month of March. But my anxiety was by no means at 
an end, for when the men arrived I questioned whether 
I should have loads on hand for them to transport. I 
could not be sure that delay might not occur at some 
point, and I well knew that it would not be possible for 
me to keep the carriers waiting idly about the station, for 
they would return to their villages at once if I had no 
employment for them, and my outlay of handkerchiefs as 
earnest money would be wasted, unless I was willing to go 
to the expense of feeding them while they lingered about. 
This would be almost impossible too, because the surround* 
ing country was suflFering from a famine. So great was 
the scarcity of food that I had immense difl&culty in 
obtaining provisions for my own personal consumption. 
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The consequences of all this would be that, rather thail 
see the men return to their villages, M. Dannfeld would 
employ them, as he had a perfect right to do, in carrying 
the State loads, which would be delayed because all the 
porters of the district were placed at the disposal of the 
Emin Relief Expedition. 

Major Parminter, an old comrade of mine, had promised 
to send me up a special courier immediately upon the 
arrival of Mr. Stanley at Boma. I knew that Ingham 
would have suflScient carriers at his command to start the 
first few caravans of Expedition stores whenever they 
arrived, and he would have relays of men to continue the 
work. As far as I was concerned they could not come too 
quickly, and. having made all possible arrangements for 
their transport, I awaited the arrival of the loads at 
Manyanga. I had not long to wait, for on March 30th 
the first two caravans with the Expedition loads reached 
Manyanga, accompanied by a note from Mr. Stanley. By 
the way-bill I noted that these two caravans had left 
Matadi on the 22nd, having taken eight days to accom- 
plish the journey, a very good beginning as far as time 
record goes. This was, in fact, my first intimation that 
the great Expedition had arrived on the Congo. The 
caravans brought up fifty-six sacks of rice and beads, and 
these were all started the next day to Leopoldville by my 
first detachment of carriers. It was not until April 1st 
that the promised messenger arrived from Boma, bringing 
a letter from Major Parminter, informing me that Mr. 
Stanley had arrived at Banana on the 20th of March. He 
also confirmed the truth of the vague rumour, which had 
already reached me, that Stanley was bringing with him 
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Tippu-Tib, the famous slave-dealer. The same tourier 
brought me a letter from Ingham enclosing, according to 
Stanley's instructions, for the commander was too fully 
occupied to write himself, a detailed list of the stores, &c., 
belonging to the Expedition, which should pass through 
my hands on their way to Leopoldville. The total 
amounted to considerably over 1000 loads, so that it was 
incumbent upon us to immediately set about engaging 
more carriers, M. Dannfeld sent out his interpreter and 
even went himself to arrange for the number required. 
My work had now fairly begun, and I found my hands 
most fully occupied. I had no assistant, except the small 
boy who had been given me by the State as a body 
servant, and though M. Dannfeld did all in his power, he 
had no men to place at my disposal. The staflF of men at 
the station was very small, and the number of useful ones 
had been further reduced by sickness, incident on the 
scarcity of food. In consequence of this all the work fell 
upon me, and I was fortunate enough to keep well and 
able to attend to my many onerous duties. My task was 
no easy one. As the carriers came in from Lukungu my 
first duty was to check oflF each load as it arrived ; I had 
then to examine it to see that it came up to full weight, 
as there was a chance that some of its contents had been 
stolen. As it was the rainy season the sacks would often 
come in soaking wet, so that, in order to save the contents 
from destruction, I was obliged to give them my personal 
attention, and see to their drying and repacking. At 
times I would have a number of men collected at the 
station ready to take on the loads, but there would be 
lione on hand, I would persuade them to wait a couple 
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of hours, while I would at once make my way down to the 
'Np^oka river, which ran at the back of the station. This 
bit of water the caravans from Lukungu must cross ; there 
I would watch in the hope of seeing the avant garde 
approaching. As soon as the first members of the caravan 
came up to me I would hasten them on to the station, and 
display them to the impatient porters to prove that loads 
were coming. When the loads had been properly attended 
to I placed them in the hands of my men and started 
them on to Leopoldville. Here is an entry from my note- 
book, showing one of the causes of delay I had to contend 
with : "N.B. Capita Wamba, bringing way-bill for eleven 
loads of brass wire, only nine arrived ; one case, No. 73, 
with half the mitakos taken out and one case missing." 
Below this I find added : " This palaver settled, the 
mitakos turn up all right." 

I was able, however, to forward the loads either the 
very day of their arrival or the day after, with the 
exception of the damaged goods ; these, I am sorry to 
say, were somewhat numerous. I found that the rice, 
beads, and cowries brought from Zanzibar, as well as the 
mitakos bought on the Congo, suflFered much from having 
been badly packed in the first instance; but I did my 
best, with the scanty materials at my disposal at Man- 
yanga, to patch them up and make them more taut for 
their journey to Leopoldville, But I had a good many 
difiiculties to overcome, among them the lack of twine, 
needles, or sacking, and I could not easily obtain these 
necessaries. With my experience of the rough handling 
such things must undergo in the course of their transport- 
ation, it was marvellous to me that they should have been 
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allowed to be started on their way in such bad condition. 
I foresaw that they would lose greatly in value, owing to 
the gross carelessness of the persoi^ originally responsible. 
No London merchant would send goods so badly packed 
as far as Brighton, and how was it possible to expect 
these loads to endure without damage the many knocks 
and blows incident to their passage through so many 
hands ? First, there would be the loading at Zanzibar ; 
then at Banana they would be re-shipped to Boma ; again 
they would be roughly handled in unloading at Matadi ; 
in their transit from that point to Manyanga their carriers 
would deposit them with more or less force twenty or 
even fifty times. Hence it is little to be wondered at that 
by the time they reached me the sacking was more or less 
worn through by the rubbing of the angular contents. 
When I had repaired them as best I could with the 
materials obtainable and started them onward, it was not 
to be my last experience with them, for until the very 
end, after their arrival in Yambuya camp, they were a 
source of trouble to me. 

I found that some of the caravans were taking a very 
long time to come up from Matadi, some even consuming 
seventeen days in the journey. I knew by my former 
experience that the men were only too apt to linger when 
they were passing through or near their villages in 
Lukungu. It was a great temptation to meet their 
families or friends here, and they would sometimes spend 
several days loafing about when they should be on the 
rojid. This caused so much detention that I was obliged 
to write to M. Franqui, chief of Lukungu, asking him to 
be good enough to look into the matter, suggesting he 
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§hould send men to see that no caravans lingered in these 
intervening villages on their way to Manyanga. I got no 
satisfactory answer from him about this, and not having a 
single man of my own, hence none to act as a sort of 
police, I decided reluctantly that I must devote a day to 
going to Lukungu to see about the matter. On April 7th 
I started, taking with me my servant We had just 
crossed the 'Npioka river and climbed the high ground on 
the further side, from whence a good view down the Congo 
could be obtained, when I noticed a sail rounding the 
point. I knew there were no State boats running in these 
parts at this time, so I came to the conclusion that it must 
be some of Stanley's party, for I was aware that he was 
carrying a sectional steel boat, and would most likely put 
it in the water when he came to the first clear reach. As 
I looked I saw they were heading for a large sandbank, 
and to save them from getting aground I fired my Martini, 
and believing I had attracted their attention, I snatched 
a handkerchief or scarf from my boy, and waved it in lieu 
of a white flag to warn them oflf. My signals were under- 
stood, and I had the satisfaction of seeing them clear of 
the bank. Through my glass I could see the white shirts 
of the crew, which proved to me that the boat was 
manned by Zanzibaris ; and I saw, too, that they were in 
the charge of two white ofl&cers. I felt that under these 
circumstances I must give up, at least for that day, my 
proposed excursion to Lukungu, so I re-crossed the river, 
and waited on the sandy beach for their arrival. In a 
few moments I caught the sound of the unmistakable 
Scotch accent of a cheery- voiced man, who hailed me with 
'*How are you, Mr. Troup ? " When he sprang ashore, I 
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had no difficulty in recognizing my old friend Mr. Walker, 
who had been for two years superintending-engineer in 
the service of the State. Having completed his term, he 
had returned to Europe, where he had been engaged by 
the Emin Relief Committee to exercise his talents in 
preparing the steamers at the Pool for their voyage up 
river. 

The other white man I soon found was Mr. 
Mounteney Jephson, another officer of the Expedition, 
whom I now met for the first time. In fact I had not 
previously had the opportunity of meeting any of my 
fellow-officers, with the exception of Lieut. Stairs, who 
had been introduced to me in Stanley's rooms in Bond 
Street. 

With my two companions I made my way to the 
station. From them I learned that Stanley with his 
officers, some 600 Zanzibaris and 100 Soudanese, had 
begun his march from Matadi to Leopoldville. They had 
left him at Banza Manteka, a village on the well-known 
caravan route, about three days' march from Lukungu ; 
from there they had been sent off the ordinary inland 
route to the nearest point on the river, where they had 
launched the boat and sailed up to Manyanga. That 
night our little encampment on the sandbank was swelled 
by the addition of the tents of Jephson and Walker, which 
were pitched near ours, while their Zanzibaris made them- 
selves comfortable not far off. 

That very same afternoon a special messenger arrived 
at Manyanga, bearing two letters from Mr. Stanley 
addressed to me. I give them in extenso. 
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[Letter No. 1.] 

« KwiLU Ferry, AprU 4iA, 1887. 
"Dear Sir, 

" What rice you may have sent to Lutete's care of Baptist 
Mission only, ask them to let it remain with them until I appear 
only. I have sent thirty-two sacks (canvas) with Mr. Jephson, by 
boat from near Banza Manteka. He will probably be with you as 
soon as this arrives. I wish you to remain at Manyanga until 
Ward or Ingham appears with the last of the goods sent from 
Matadi. 

" Your information respecting boats received, but it is of no use 
to this Expedition. We only need the boats already at the Pool. 

" If you could send 200 men from Manyanga to Matadi it would 
assist me very much. Manyanga is tolerably near the Pool, but 
Matadi is distant, and my anxiety is great respecting the arrival 
of those goods within a reasonable period. 

" Ward's engagement with me depends on the early transport of 
the Matadi loads. 

** I shall be three days hence at Lukungu, Friday, April 8th. On 
the third day after I hope to be at Lutete, where I hope to meet 
all the rice with you, and in the boat there to ration my people. 

" Yours truly, 
(Signed) " Henry M. Stanley. 

"J. Rose Troup, Esq." 

It was apparent to me that it was his intention not to 
pass through Manyanga, but to take the upper road — 
the direct inland route — from Lukungu, and from thence 
to Leopoldville. As regards the rice he asked for I had 
been on the point of forwarding the sixty sacks on hand 
to Leopoldville, but that very morning I had received a 
despatch from M. Franqui, stating that Mr. Stanley had 
given orders that all the rice should be returned to 
Lukungu, and it was now too late to recall it. Although 
this counter order business perplexed me much, in the end 
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the aflFair turned out all right, as Stanley was able to 
ration his men on their arrival at Lukungu instead of 
waiting until they reached Lutete. 

I had been much puzzled as to the means Mr. Stanley 
would adopt to find steamers for the transport of all his 
men and loads up the river from Leopoldville. It had 
been stated in the newspapers at home that the King of 
the Belgians had generously placed the flotilla of the State 
at the service of the Emin Relief Expedition. This read 
well enough on paper, but / was only too well aware of 
what that flotilla consisted. The only steamer of any size 
was the Stanley^ which I remembered had arrived at 
Leopoldville in August 1885, when it was badly put 
together in a great h^rry. It had been constantly running 
up to date, being in continual demand, and there were no 
facilities at Leopoldville to allow of an overhauling; so 
matters had been allowed to run on till she was in a very 
dilapidated condition. There had been three other small 
steamers belonging to the State at Leopoldville, the En 
Avant, the A.LA.y and the Royal, but these were little 
more than steam-launches. I had heard that the Boyal 
had been broken up after her engines had been taken out ; 
these were to be placed in the AJ.A.y as hers were played 
out. However this had not been done, but the A. LA. was 
lying at Leopoldville without engines, and could, conse- 
quently, only be used as a barge. Moreover, the En Avanty 
according to information I received, was cruising about 
between the up-river stations, and no one knew at what 
date she would return. Therefore the available flotilla 
consisted of the Stanley — the only steamer — the A J, A. as 
a barge, and two whale-boats. These combined I knew 
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were incapable of carrying half of the men and loads of 
the Expedition. Of course I was aware that there were 
two missionary steamers, the Peace and the Henry Meed, 
but it was doubtful whether they would be at Leopoldville, 
as they are constantly, like the State steamers, plying 
between that place and the up-river stations. I was also 
aware that there had been some correspondence at home 
with the secretaries of the Missionary Societies regarding 
the use of these steamers, but I had reason to believe that 
nothing definite had been settled. I knew from my 
experience while at Leopoldville, that these steamers had 
been continually requisitioned by the State, and though 
the missionaries had usually complied with the requests 
without demur, they had been troubled by the inconveni- 
ence entailed. They also felt that their property, trans- 
ported with so much trouble, was looked upon as at the 
service of whoever chose to ask for it. I therefore had my 
suspicions that there would be some difficulty in obtaining 
the use of these vessels. I had likewise been informed that 
the Sandford Exploring Association had a steamer in course 
of construction at Kinchassa, the sections of which had 
been put together, but they were awaiting the arrival of 
the engines from Matadi, and these would not be at hand 
before Mr. Stanley was ready to start from Leopoldville. 
While knowing all this I was aware that it was no 
affair of mine, especially as Mr. Stanley knew well the 
difficulties that lay in his path as far as river transport 
was concerned. Yet, in the interests of the Expedition, 
having been fully informed of the conditions of things 
at Leopoldville by Mr. Davey, the engineer in the employ 
of the Sandford Exploring Association, who arrived at 
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Manyanga about this time, I felt it incumbent upon me 
to ask him to examine three large whale-boats, State 
property, which I found were near Manyanga. I forwarded 
to Mr. Stanley his report of their condition, as well as 
his description of the state of affairs in connection with 
the steamers at Leopoldville. In a letter sent with the 
report I pointed out to Mr. Stanley, that if he thought 
it necessary these whale-boats could be transported to 
Leopoldville to help, in a way, to obviate some of the 
difficulties which seemed likely to hinder the progress 
of the Expedition up the river. It was in reply to my 
communication that he makes mention of the boats in his 
above letter, numbered 1. 

The other letter which I received from Mr. Stanley 
was in these words : 

[Letter No. 2.] 

" Tuesday, April 6th, 1887. 

"Dear Sir, 

" Mr. Walker, eDgineer, is to be started off to the Pool as soon 
as possible to render immediate help to patch up the Stanley for 
the transport of the Expedition. Pray let there be no delay about 
this, and write to the Commandant at Leopoldville per Walker, 
stating why he is sent up, that he may turn his talents to good 
account quickly. 

" Yours, 

" H. M. Stanley. 
« Mb. Troup." 

In compliance with the above Mr. Walker was started 
off to Leopoldville the next day (April 8th). Carrying out 
my instructions, I provided him with a letter to my old 
comrade, M. Liebrechts, who was in command of the 
station at Leopoldville, and in it I embodied Mr. Stanley's 
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orders. Mr. Jephson remained with me at ManyaDga, 
waiting for the fresh detachment of Zanzibaris, which Mr. 
Stanley had promised to send him for the purpose of 
carrying the sections of the boat to Lutete, where Mr. 
Jephson would again fall in with the main column of the 
Expedition. 

About midnight of the 9th another messenger arrived 
from Mr. Stanley with a third letter for me. It was dated 
from Lukungu that same day, and in it he asked me to 
send him a statement of the loads which had reached me 
up to date at Manyanga, and how many I had sent on to 
Leopoldville. He sent me also some provisions, of which I 
was greatly in need. These supplies consisted of a box of 
biscuits, sugar, tea, dates, and hulwa, and he told me to 
detain a bag of rice for my own use. He adds : " I have 
no meats of any kind with me, except the live stock, goats, 
and these are few enough for the officers with me. You 
have the north bank, whence to purchase a few fowls 
occasionally. The one hundred or so bags of rice have 
come in very handy to me. I am able to provision my 
men as far as the Pool. People will leave here to-morrow 
for the boat. Tell Jephson that Barttelot leaves here this 
afternoon, while I follow on to-morrow, and that on the 
13th I hope to be at Lutete." 

On Easter day (April 10th) I heard that Stanley, with 
the main column of his Expedition, had camped at 
^Ndunga, a few hours distant from us. Whilst I should 
have very much liked to have gone over to see him and 
my fellow officers, I felt that T could not leave my post, 
for I was obliged to be on the alert for the reception of 
caravans from Matadi, and to attend to the despatch of the 
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same to Leopoldville ; there was no one I could leave in 
my place for the few hours of absence. 

M. Dannfeld, however, went out to the camp and kindly 
took a letter from me to Mr. Stanley, giving him all the 
information he had asked for in the letter he had sent the 
day before. On Monday Mr. Jephson, having received the 
2^nzibari3 he had been waiting for, got off. He was so 
disgusted with our sandbank aad all things connected with 
Manyanga post that he left it joyfully, breathing forth 
anathemas upon the spot, where he considered he had 
suffered the extreme of discomfort. He was filled with 
pitying wonder how I could survive life in this forsaken 
place. Later in the day M. Dannfeld returned from 
'Ndunga ; he had spent the night with the officers, and he 
gave me a detailed description of his experieuce. He had 
been graciously received by the great man, and had been 
invited to drink tea in his tent. He had also been 
introduced to the famous slave-trader, Tippu-Tib. It was 
a striking sight, he said, to see this large encampment of 
some 800 men. Stanley had a most imposing tent ; it 
alone required nearly forty men to transport it. It consisted 
of one large covered space, with an inner compartment as 
a sleeping-chamber; the spacious reception-room was 
approached by a species of vestibule that ran parallel 
with the bedroom. The entire affair was constructed of 
green waterproof material, which did credit to Messrs. 
Edgington. I afterwards slept in the edifice one night at 
Kinchassa, and right snug I found it. 

Tippu-Tib also had a tent of his own, which he had in 
all probability picked up at Zanzibar, and in which he 
installed himself and his wives. He had moreover what 
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might be called a large back-yard, enclosed with some 
light canvas or cloth, " to cheat surprising, prying eyes " 
from obtaining a glimpse of his numerous spouses whilst 
engaged in their domestic occupations. Some of the 
officers of the Expedition had small single tents, each with 
a fly, and there was also a big tent with the mess-room in 
the centre and sleeping compartments on each side to accom- 
modate the other officers. All of this tent, too, was made 
of the capital green waterproof material above mentioned. 

The Zanzibaris, as usual, when arriving at the camping- 
ground, soon made themselves as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit. They ran up small huts of sticks, 
roughly thatched with grass, just large enough for a man 
to crawl into ; but the more fortunate ones, who were 
able to get possession of large pieces of thin sheeting-cloth, 
constructed impromptu tents. The Soudanese did not 
take the trouble to obtain even such comfortable quarters, 
but generally made the best of what shelter they might 
find under the trees and bushes. 

The Zanzibaris caused some trouble by not getting 
their loads in to the appointed encampment at a reason- 
able time. Dannfeld's description of the stragglers coming 
long after dark was not encouraging when one thought 
that marching in the open caravan roads was mere child's 
play to what they would be obliged to go through in the 
dense jungle and swamps between the Aruwimi and 
Wadelai I 

M. Dannfeld had a long interview with Mr. Stanley, 
for he was anxious, like so many others, to join the 
Expedition, but he could not prevail upon the leader 
to accept his services. The fact was, Stanley was not 
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willing to iacrease the staflf of oflScers he had engaged 
while at home, where he had many to choose from ; ho 
made but the single exception of taking Ward, who 
happened to be of immediate practical service to him. 
Dannfeld's disappointment at Stanley's refusal was not 
even alleviated by a good dinner. He certainly messed 
with the officers in the aforesaid tent, and after the short 
commons of Manyanga he had eveiy reason to expect 
something better in the way of food provided for the 
great Expedition, which had so recently arrived from 
Europe. Alas! the poor food obtainable could not even 
be eaten in comfort, for the rain soon percolated through 
the badly-pitched mess-tent. By his description it seems 
to have been one of those awful nights so common during 
the rainy season, when the rain fell and the wind blew 
and beat upon that tent in a truly scriptural manner. 
When he retired for the night to one of the sleeping 
compartments of this ponderous structure, he could obtain 
no rest, and was inclined to think that "bathing com- 
partment" woyld have been a better description of his 
quarters. He was not alone in discomfort, as the air was 
soon warmed by the exclamations of his companions in 
misery. This tent proved a failure for more than one 
reason. In the first place, it was a great deal too large, 
and it needed nearly as many carriers as Mr. Stanley's 
tent required. It took a long time to put it up, and, 
unless it was pitched with the greatest care, it was sure 
to let in water, and the constant tornadoes blew it about 
much to its damage. The idea was excellent when applied 
to a marquee on the Thames, or such kindred places, but 
it was of no practical use in Africa. When I saw it 
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afterwards at Kinchassa it had been split up, the end 
compartments being made into separate tents to accom- 
modate two officers, and even this makeshift did not 
answer nearly as well as a small single tent with fly. 
It would have been much better if each officer had been 
supplied with a tent of this latter description, as they 
only require two porters, and are speedily pitched and 
struck, and, moreover, the officers would often have to 
be separated, and would then absolutely each require a 
tent of his own. But M. Dannfeld had survived his night 
at 'Ndunga, and had returned to Manyanga to tell the 
tale. The letter he brought with him from Mr. Stanley 
was as follows : — 

[Letter No. 4.] 

" KiNDANDUNQA, AprU lOth, 1887. 

"Dear Mr. Troup, 

" Your letter is perfectly intelligible, and I have a clear idea 
of what has been done so far. I pray you write as soon as possible 
to Ward and Ingham to obtain from them somewhat similar con- 
clusive and authentic data respecting number of goods left and 
goods sent, if any, in order that at any cost neither you nor Ward 
may be detained too long below Stanley Pool. As I suggested 
before, I believe that 200 [carriers] sent from Manyanga direct to 
Matadi would finish everything, and beyond that could bring us 
quite a valuable stock of rice to Stanley PooL 

" Natives report Ward on the road, but that may be all fudga 
Even if they brought — supposing all goods sent up — nothing but 
rice, it would be quite worth the expense, if done quickly. 

" I have written already about the bugle, that I need it badly. 

" I left at Lukungu fur immediate transport to Stanley Pool : 

6 boxes biscuits. 
27 sacks rice. 
3 sacks of empty sacks. 

Total 36 
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" Do not be easy in your mind until this stock has gone up to 
the Pool. It is so small and yet so near to you that it might be 
forgotten, but the biscuits and rice we shall need badly at the 
Pool. 

** Urgency now is everything. 

" Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Henry M. Stanley. 

" J. Rose Teoup, Esq." 

In accordance with his request I sent 200 carriers down 
to Miifadi, and made all haste to transport the articles 
mentioned to the Pool as soon as they arrived at Manyanga 
from Lukungu. 

Mr. Stanley spent but one night in the camp at 
*Ndunga, and the following day continued his march. 
After his large Expedition had passed on, leaving the 
road from Matadi clear, I found the native caravans 
transporting loads to Manyanga came in more rapidly. 
All Stanley's 600 Zanzibaris were carrying loads; such 
a large caravan moved slowly, and completely blocked 
up the road. The native carriers, also bringing up 
Expedition loads, were delayed in consequence ; more- 
over, the sight of such an imposing number of Zanzibaris 
frightened them a good deal. A few of them had tried 
to pass Stanley's main column, but they had been roughly 
treated by the Zanzibaris, so the other native porters were 
by no means encouraged to attempt to come on until the 
road was quite clear, this accounting for a good deal of 
the delay. 

On April 14th I heard that Ward was at Lukungu, and 
from this I inferred that all the loads had been started 
from Matadi on their road to Manyanga, as Stanley had 
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given strict orders that he was to remain at Matadi until 
every load on the list given him had been despatched from 
that place. However, at that date I had not received more 
than 603 loads out of the 1000 odd that I was told were 
to pass through my hands. One principal cause of delay 
I have already stated, i. e. that Stanley's caravan occupied 
the road ; another reason was the loafing of the men at 
Lukungu on their way to Manyanga. These matters I 
had brought to the notice of Mr. Stanley, as they caused 
me great anxiety, because I further anticipated that unless 
reprimanded, the Zanzibaris would repeat the intimidation 
when the parties again met on the road between Manyanga 
and Leopoldville. This would cause additional delay in 
the arrival of the stores, for which I would be held 
responsible. However, Mr. Stanley took the matter up, 
and ordered that the " capit-as " should be provided with 
slips of paper — no matter what writing was upon them, 
as neither party could read — and should be instructed to 
shout " Boula Matadi ! '^ to give notice that they were 
engaged in his service. I have reason to believe that 
Mr. Stanley warned the Zanzibaris of the Expedition that 
if they in any way interfered with the native caravans, 
which were then as important factors of the Expedition 
as were the others, they would be severely punished. 

Ward arrived at Manyanga on April 16th. On com- 
paring notes we came to the conclusion that there must 
be several native caravans with loads from Matadi loafing 
at Lukungu. I again drew the attention of the State 
officer at Lukungu to this fact, and urged him to send 
some of his Houssas into the village to stir up these men. 
Ward on his arrival was a great assistance to me. I had 
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about this time 100 carriers awaiting the arrival of loads, 
which they were ready to transport to Leopold ville. It 
was very tantalizing to think of losing the services of these 
men for the Expedition, and I w^as at my wits' end to 
devise some means of keeping them for my employment. 
Ward and I were constantly going down 'Npioka river, 
playing the game of " Are they coming, sister Anne, sister 
Anne ? " but all in vain on the day in question. As the 
afternoon closed in it seemed as if I should be oblio:ed to 
let the men carry State loads, as I had none of the Ex- 
pedition loads left to forward to Leopoldville. However, 
M. Dannfeld, as usual, came to the rescue. He presented 
us with a perfect treasure in the shape of a fine large 
** squeaker," ** porker," *' snorker," or any other endearing 
term that can be applied to the genus pig. The carriers 
consented to stop that night with us, when they received 
this ration-^Hi supply, and when orders were given to 
end the porkers existence, our present anxiety was 
ended. In triumph they bore the prize squeaking from 
our sight, and, having divided the spoil, settled them- 
selves down to a thorough enjoyment of the feast at 
some little distance from our camp. On the next day 
some loads arrived, and we had the satisfaction of 
knowing that our eflForts of last night had not been 
useless. But on the twenty- third 201 carriers arrived 
from Matadi, all bearing Expedition loads. All these 
men had taken from 18 to 21 days to accomplish the 
distance between the two points ; these were no doubt 
the carriers about whom we had been so anxious, who 
had been loafing at Lukungu. 

By my list I could see that these were nearly the last of 
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the Expedition loads. But on that day my supply of native 
carriers for forwarding to Leopold\dllc failed. It must be 
borne in mind that in this period of three weeks I had 
received and forwarded to Leopoldville over 800 loads by 
a like number of carriers. I had had more than enough 
men to complete the transport of the loads, but by the 
delay in their arrival I had been forced to lose their 
services. I had still on my list of engaged men a large 
caravan due from chief Makito, but as urgency was every- 
thing I decided to go over to a large village on the north 
bank of the Congo, with the purpose of having two strings 
to my bow. Ward remained behind in charge of the 
loads, so that if Makito's men should come there would be 
no delay in forwarding the stores. But I received only 
vague promises from the chief of this village, and learning 
that there was to be a local market here next day, I knew 
I could persuade him to do nothing until that was over. 

The markets are an important feature of Congo life. In 
this district they are chiefly held on the north bank, and 
are of daily occurrence. To distinguish one from another 
they are designated by the name of the day on which they 
are held. The Congo week consists of four days, viz. 
Wukaunzo, Nkengi, Nsona, Nkandu. The Wukaunzo 
market may be held near a village at one end of the 
district, while the Nkengi market may be quite at the 
opposite end. The places where the markets are held are 
well known to the natives, who will go a great distance out 
of their way to attend them. I myself have been to many 
of these markets, and was always much struck by the 
animated scenes I witnessed. It is not wholly to be 
regretted that very few are held in the direct caravan 
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route between Matadi and Leopoldville, for it is the most 
difficult job in the world to persuade a native caravan to 
pass one by without stopping ; even if they have no need 
of additional rations, or have no money to spend, they 
must at least be allowed to pause for a chat with their 
friends, or they will try to induce the MundelH (white 
man) to buy them some malafu (palm wine). If they only 
had a little malafu, they will say, all would go well, they 
could carry their loads easier, they could go so much more 
rapidly, and many kindred reasons would be advanced ; 
but unless you know your men well and consider it wise 
to yield to their requests, in order to save time you usually 
turn a deaf ear, but if you do buy malafu for them you 
take care to distribute it cautiously. The markets are held 
in a cleared space within easy reach of most of the villages 
of the district. The particular one I visited on this 
occasion was some four hours' march back of the old station 
of Manyanga North, in a district well populated by 
natives. About noon of the day in question we wended 
our way along a path already thronged with native men, 
women, and children, all intent on reaching the same 
destination. Nearly every woman of the company was 
carrying some article she was prepared to sell ; the heavier 
burdens they bore on their backs in baskets suspended by 
a strap or band across the forehead. The scene of action 
was a large clearing with a few shrubs and straggling trees 
scattered about it, with numerous paths converging at this 
point in a manner suggestive of the Seven Dials. When 
I arrived the market was fairly on, and business seemed 
brisk. There was a perpetual and almost deafening roar of 
voices ; some of the *' sporting gents '* who shout the odds 
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at race meetings, even the fraternity who hail from the 
north, Yorkshire to boot, would find themselves " not in 
it " with some of these dusky Manyanga natives, who not 
only can make a noise, but can keep it up at high pressure 
all the time. Above the almost sullen roar of the men 
one hears the shrill, penetrating voices of the women raised 
as they chaflFer over their wares, which they display in 
what they consider a tempting manner. Here you may 
buy with strings of blue glass beads or coloured handker- 
chiefs — the currency in this part of the country — such 
delicacies as sun-dried or smoked fish, smoked rats, palm- 
oil, bananas, plantains, chiquanga, maize, or even a pig, 
goat, fowl, or some eggs, but to-day I notice that the 
supply is far from being as plentiful as usual Among 
themselves they either buy or barter, and the amount of 
haggling over bargains would do credit to an Italian Jew. 
The women do most of the business, the men condescend- 
ing to attend to such matters as the sale of goats, or an 
occasional " Snorker," which is led by a string, and in- 
variably lends its voice to the general uproar. Among 
those assembled at the market are a large proportion of 
loafers, who have no other business than gossiping or 
hanging about in the hope of getting a stray drink of 
malafu from a friend. There is generally a good supply 
of malafu, or palm wine, at these markets, but if one 
wishes to obtain it one must do considerable dodging 
about in shady corners to find it. It is a delicious drink 
when fresh tapped from the palm, a light, white beverage, 
in colour somewhat resembling the milk of the cocoa-nut, 
though it tastes much sweeter. In this condition it is not 
likely to inebriate any one, but after it has been kept a 
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few days it ferments and becomes a powerful intoxicant, 
and it is in this latter form that it is best liked by the 
natives. Here is a new and almost untrodden field for 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, if he wishes to extend the scope of 
his proposed Local Option Bill. 

At this market were present a number of petty chiefs, 
who could easily be distinguished from the common herd 
by their dress. Many of them had got themselves up as 
great swells, for in addition to the usual native loin-cloth 
they had donned black coats and black felt hats, while a 
few even swaggered about under cover of huge red 
umbrellaa They were all old, seasoned topers, and 
patronized the malafu vendors early and often ; but all 
the malafu drinking is done, so to speak, on the sly. 
A little coterie, intent on a palaver of some kind, adjourn 
to a sheltered spot in the bush, and there ensconce them- 
selves, with a huge gourd full of malafu in the centre ; 
one of their number is appointed 'Uadler in chief, '^ and 
there is no doubt that he takes the greatest care that he 
is not left out of the drinking part of the ceremony. He 
pours out the wine into a discarded mustard tin or similar 
" loving cup,'' which, having completed the circle of thirsty 
mouths is refilled, to be started again on its journey. 
There is a general smacking of lips as it circulates, while 
between the draughts some knotty point is settled or a 
bargain is clinched. I would by no means accuse these 
worthy chiefs of being ashamed of being seen drinking ; 
the secrecy of their conclaves is probably largely due to a 
desire to keep out of the way of the many bar loafers who 
are anxious to have a pull at the malafu jar. There are 
muny such gentlemen lingering about, whose mouths 
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would accommodate themselves to anything, from a pickle 
bottle to a bath tub. Occasionally after one of these 
bouts the men grow quarrelsome ; but taking them all 
round their markets are as well conducted as many a one 
in this country. For, be it known, they have a strict code 
of rules, which are stringently enforced : any infraction of 
them is summarily dealt with, and, in some cases, the death 
penalty is inflicted in anything but an attractive^ form. 

On this occasion I sent the State interpreter, who had 
kindly been lent to me for this excursion, among these 
clusters of chiefs to apply for native carriers, but all he 
could succeed in obtainino: for me were vague promises 
that they might send men at some future time. This 
was not at all what I wanted, and was by no means 
sntisfactory, so I was obliged to give up my attempts. 
Rather disgusted, I returned to Manyanga in the after- 
noon, wondering whether the men promised by Makito 
had arrived during my absence. I was annoyed to find 
from Ward that no such good luck had happened. This 
was the first check I had experienced in my work. I had 
always been able heretofore to start the loads onward as 
soon as they arrived, and this delay of two days was a 
source of vexation to me. However, next day Makito's 
men arrived late in the afternoon. I was glad to see at 
last that this task of mine was drawing to a close, and I 
was more than rejoiced to find that we now had sufficient 
men to carry all the remaining loads, and even our own 
private baggage, so that we were able to make this a 
personally conducted caravan. It cannot be denied that I 
breathed a sigh of relief when I knew that we were to 
leave Manyanga sandbank, with its many discomforts. 
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We started that very afternoon for LeopoldviUe, at which 
point we were confident the main column of the Expedi- 
tion had already arrived. We could not go far that 
night, indeed, we were only able to reach the neighbouring 
village, but this was not wholly unsatisfactory, as by so 
doing we could get the carriers under way. The next day 
we made a very rapid march to Lutete, in spite of the 
discomfort caused by the rain, which came down in 
torrents. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
there, where we were hospitably entertained by the 
missionaries of this station. 

After leaving Lutete we came upon von Reichland 
encamped at the Inkissi river, and a day or so from Leo 
we met Mr. Billington, of the American Baptist Mission 
Union, who was going down to meet his Jianc4e, a lady 
who had been engaged in missionary work for some 
years on the Congo, and whom he had met in the course 
of his labours. From them we gathered that there had 
been exciting palavers concerning the missionary steamers, 
which Mr. Stanley wished to use for the forwarding of his 
expedition. Mr. Billington also told us that the matter 
was settled, and that Mr. Stanley was at Kinchassa (two 
hours' march beyond LeopoldviUe) preparing for an im- 
mediate start on his voyage up river. This made Ward 
and me increase our speed to a terrific pace, leaving our 
carriers to follow as quickly as they could. Our last 
march, from Mbees village, was, in spite of the rain, 
made at such a rattling rate that we reached LeopoldviUe 
on April 30, having accomplished the entire distance 
between Manyanga and LeopoldviUe, though it was the 
wet season, in six days' march. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Stanley's departure from kinchassa. 

We got into Leopoldville at 2.30 p.m. of April 30th. 
Here I was, back at my old station, where I had spent 
eighteen months in the service of the State during the 
years 1884-1885. It did not strike me at the first go 
off that there had been any improvement in its general 
condition since I left it. The long broad avenue acting 
as approach, which in the time I was there was always 
kept scrupulously clean, was now overgrown with long 
grass, &c. It was even difficult to trace it, as the luxuriant 
growth made the road look like the surrounding bush. But 
one could not wonder at this state of affairs when it was 
known that there had been a regular famine in these 
parts, so that the chief of the station, M. le Marinel, had 
been obliged to send the bulk of his men away, as he was 
unable to find sufficient supplies to feed them ; hence he 
could employ no more men than were absolutely necessary. 
Some improvement had been made in the way of building, 
but even this did not help to take away from the neglected 
look such as one often finds in a tenantless estate where 
the grounds are allowed to go to rack and ruin. Here 
we found my old comrade, Lieut. Liebrechts, who had 
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only a few weeks previously taken over the duties of 
Commissaire de District. He had served three years in 
the State, chiefly on the Upper River, and after a few 
months' holiday in Brussels, he had just returned to the 
Congo. We learned from him that Mr. Stanley would be 
starting from Kinchassa on the morrow eai4y, so that there 
was no time to be lost. After a hearty but hasty lunch, 
which friend Liebrechts had quickly prepared for us, we 
pushed on with all speed to Kinchassa to report ourselves 
to Mr. Stanley. Whilst we partook of our repast we got 
all the latest news out of Liebrechts. Of course the most 
engrossing topic of conversation was the palaver which 
had taken place between Mr. Stanley and the missionaries, 
Dr. Sims and Mr. Billington of the American Baptist 
Mission Union, when the former demanded the steamer 
Henry Reed for the purpose of helping to take the 
Expedition to the Aruwimi. The difficulty occurred exactly 
as I had anticipated. Mr. Stanley arrived with his large 
following and found the flotilla of the State such as I 
have described elsewhere. Of course it was quite inade-- 
quate to transport his men, let alone his stores. Mr. 
Stanley wrote home a somewhat lengthy description of 
this unfortunate palaver, which was published in the 
newspapers at the time. It must be remembered, as 
I have before mentioned, that there had been a kind 
of famine throughout the region, and there was great 
difl&culty in obtaining food for the few men of the State 
station. For example, when I was at Leopoldville in 
1884 we could get as much chiquanga as we wanted. 
We had a regular fixed price for it, the native women of 
the neighbouring villages used to make this staple article 
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of food from the manioc plant or cassara root ; in the 
Leopoldville district it is made up into large round balls 
the size of a Dutch cheese. The contract price used to 
be, in my time, 3 mitakos (brass rods) for 2 chiquanga, 
and often we have been obliged to refuse the too plentiful 
supply offered. This plenty was due largely to the 
protection that had been extended to the natives here- 
abouts, but during the time of the transport of the 
sections of a steamer, which necessitated encampments 
of large bodies of Zanzibaris at different points on the 
caravan route, these had, owing to a lack of strict sur- 
veillance on the part of the officers in charge, obtained 
their food by ill-treating the natives. Consequently now 
the villages on this route were all deserted, the inhabitants 
having gone further back in the bush. This circumstance, 
which happened some time previously, had been followed 
now by a bad season, and the natives who had chiquanga 
demanded 6, 7, or 8 mitakos for a single ball of it ! 
Even this was of a smaller size. This complicated matters 
seriously. Mr. Stanley could not get sufficient steamers 
to take his men away, yet it was impossible to obtain 
food for his over 600 men even for a few days' stay. 
It should not be forgotten that before his arrival at 
Leopoldville Mr, Stanley knew the exact situation of 
affairs, and after his long experience we must credit him 
with the ability to foresee exactly what the consequences 
would be. 

After rather excited palavers between Mr. Stanley and 
the missionaries of the American Baptist Mission Union, 
regarding the serious check to the progress of the Expe- 
dition, the incident was happily terminated by the inter- 
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vention of M. Liebrechts, who grasped the situation, and 
forthwith requisitioned the Henry Reed for urgent State 
service. As soon as he obtained possession of it he 
handed it over to Mr. Stanley. The s.8. Peace y belonging 
to the English Baptist Mission, had already been placed 
at the service of the Expedition, and the unfinished 
Floriduy of the Sandford Exploring Expedition, had been 
also requisitioned and would be towed up. So Mr. 
Stanley had managed to get all three steamers, viz, the 
Stanley belonging to the State, and the two steamers 
Henry Reed and Peace^ the property of the missionaries, 
added to these were two large whale-boats, two barges 
(the A.I. A. and the Florida)^ a missionary whale-boat and 
his own sectional boat Such was the substance of the 
state of the case that was unfolded to us while we sat at 
lunch. After that meal M. Liebrechts placed a canoe and 
men at our disposal to take us to Kinchassa. Our carriers 
had not yet come in, so we could not change our clothes, 
which had been reekiug wet but had now somewhat dried, 
for a scorching sun had dispelled the rain. 

We were soon under way across the old familiar Pool, 
hugging the shore to avoid the strong current which here 
rushes down with a terrible force to reach the rapids below 
the Leopoldville station. We safely pass the bad water at 
Kalina Point, and then strike the calmer reach beyond, 
from whence we could see through a cleared space on the 
banks the new quarters of the English Baptist Mission, 
who had transferred their station from the hill at the back 
of the St^te station at Leopoldville to this more suitable 
spot. This and the Dutch House further up towards the 
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old State station of Kinchassa were quite new to me. The 
south bank of the river from Leopold ville to Kinchassa in 
my time was one unbroken stretch of scrub and bush. 
As we came in sight of the cleared beach in front of the 
Dutch House, a busy scene presented itself to our view. 
Here were collected the steamers, barges, and boats which 
were to transport the men and stores of the Expedition to 
the Aruwimi some 1000 miles away. Instead of going on 
to the State station of Kinchassa (now rented by the 
Sandford Co.) a little further up, Mr. Stanley had formed 
an encampment on the cleared ground at the side and 
back of the Dutch quarters ; here were all the men of his 
Expedition, . whilst his craft were close at hand on the 
beach. Our canoe was soon alongside of the s.s. Stanley^ 
and we clambered up her sides. The first man to greet 
us was our old friend Capt Shagerstrom, the skipper ; 
standing on the beach not far oflF and easy to be recognized 
was Mr. Stanley, giving instructions as to the loading of 
the steamers and barges. Everything around showed that 
business was going on in real earnest. But we had no 
time to loiter with friend Shagerstrom after we had 
returned his warm greetings, so we made our way across 
the deck and down to the beach to report our arrival to 
Mr. Stanley. I was much struck by the great improve- 
ment in his appearance; he had put on flesh, and was 
looking much better than when I last saw him in London 
three months previously. In fact I never saw him looking 
so fit before in my life. He was arrayed in his usual 
African war-painty viz. a Norfolk jacket, with continuations 
in the shape of knickerbockers, which displayed most 
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decidedly well-developed calves, his head-gear was a large 
flat- topped cap with a peak in front such as is worn by 
officers in the German army. What a contrast he 
presented to the last time I saw him thus arrayed I That 
was at Vivi in June 1 884 ; he was on the eve of returning 
to Europe after having been engaged for eighteen months 
in forming stations on the Upper Congo. He was then 
very light, to say the least, gaunt and yellow, reduced to 
a mere shadow by repeated attacks of fever, from which 
he had suffered also while at Vivi. I had my Houssas 
drawn up on the beach to give him the customary salute. 
Besides these there had assembled all the officers of the 
station, as well as Sir Francis de Winton, who was to 
be his successor in the administration of affairs. Here 
were also Col. Pollok, Major Vetch, Dr. R. Leslie, Dr. 
Allart, Massey Shaw, Valcke, Deane, Posse, Monet, 
Spenser Bums, Bathurst, Tugman, and a host of others. 
How few of these comrades, personal friends of mine, are 
now left ! Among those who have gone are Vetch, 
Spenser Bums, Posse and Deane. 

On the present occasion Mr. Stanley seemed very 
pleased to see us ; he had been anxious because we had 
not come in ^before, but he knew well that we had been 
detained by the work intrusted to us. He informed me 
that he had sent me a letter that very day, but perhaps it 
had not gone off" yet ; he told me to make inquiries, and 
if possible to get it. As it proved, it had not been 
despatched, and it was delivered to me. Another which 
had crossed on the road, but had been returned, reached 
me some days later. These letters are as follows : — 
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[Letter No. 6.] 

"Dutch Agency, Einchassa, 
''AprU30th,lS87. 

"Dear Mr. Troup, 

"Neither you nor Mr. Ward have arrived. I am truly 
sorry. But never mind, we shall have work enough for you both. 
Wait at Leopoldville until Stanley steamer comes down, then you 
and Mr. Ward embark with all goods and ascend river to Bolobo, 
there you will find Major Barttelot and his detachment of about 
150 men. 

"The Stanley can carry 400 (four hundred) loads and 180 to 
200 men. A man weighs 130 lbs., a load 65 lbs. Make your 
calculations accordingly, because if excessive you will have to add 
another vessel or two, lighter or something. I have taken with 
me 119 boxes brass rods, 186 should arrive at Leopoldville from 
Matadi. All Dutch brass rods are longer than ours, and packet! 
in bundles. If I find I have too many turn the surplus over to 
GreshofF, add a pound sterling for freight for each box or load. 
Get a due bill from Greshoflf, and send it to William Mackinnon, 
care of Gray, Dawes and Co., 23 Austin Friars, London. Letter, 
telling you how many you will find, on steamer Stanley on her 
return from up river. 

"Yours very truly, 

(Signed) "Henry M. Stanley. 

"J. Rose Troup, Esq." 

(The other letter which reached me some time afterwards was 
in the following words.) • 

**Camp, near Leopoldville, 
'*AprU 26e/t, 1887. 

"Dear Mr. Troup, 

"After all the goods you mention in your first column, 
namely, 864, have left Manyanga, then you and Mr. Ward hasten 
along to Leopoldville to check the goods received here, so as to 
correspond with that number. It may be that we shall have left 
Leopoldville before your arrival, in which case you will remain 
here, both you and Mr. Ward, until the steamer Stanley comes 
down for you. You will take all the goods remaining for us at 
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Leo', and accompanied by Mr. Ward, ascend to Bolobo and report 
yourself to Major Barttelot, who commands tbe second column. 
From the Major you will learn where you shall meet us. 
"Yours truly, 

(Signed) "Henry M. Stanley. 
" John Rose Tkoup, Esq. 

"P.S. — I need not tell you how much we miss both you and 
Mr. Ward. Your companies are waiting to be placed under your 
command, and they are sadly in need of you. I wish you were 
here to-day. Still our stores are a great concern to us. 

"Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) " H. M. Stanley. 
"J. Rose Troup, Esq.'* 

After reading the letter of April 30th, we had another 
chat with Mr. Stanley on the beach, and he then said 
to me, " Well, as you have got up, I will take Ward up 
with me, but I wish you to remain behind until the 
steamers return, as we cannot take up all our loads on 
one trip." Ward therefore hurried back to Leopoldville 
to get his personal baggage, which should have arrived by 
this time, whilst I remained on the beach, and had time 
to have a chat with my comrades, some of whom I now 
saw for the first time. I had a cheery welcome from 
Stairs, who was somewhat difficult to recognize with his 
well-developed beard and rough Karki suit, as the same 
mau in his neat and trim town dress I had met in 
Stanley's Bond Street rooms. I dare say he found it 
equally hard to place me in my picturesque get-up, which 
I had reduced to decidedly light marching order — loose 
flannel trousers or pyjamas, tucked into my long boots, 
flannel shirt and broad sombrero. All the other officers 
were scattered about attending to the loading of the 
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diflFerent boats, but they were just knocking oflf work, as 
it was getting on towards sunset. I rejoined Mr. Stanley 
and walked up with him to the Dutch House, where he 
was the guest of M. GreshoflF. 

I had a wash and brush up in his room and swallowed 
a good big dose of quinine ; he lent me a cashmere coat 
as it was growing chilly and I had no change of garments 
with me. After I was thus made more comfortable, we 
sat down together on the verandah talking for the half 
hour that remained before dinner was announced. He 
told me then his plans and arrangements, explained why 
he left me behind, and gave me his instructions. When 
he first told me that he wanted me to stay behind until 
the steamers returned and then bring up the loads, I 
cannot help honestly admitting that a feeling of con- 
siderable disappointment came over me, as it seemed I 
was to be left out of the hunt altogether, and I expressed 
as much as that to him. However, it was only momentary, 
for he continued his remarks, pointing out to me how 
much depended on the safe transportation of the remain- 
ing stores, adding how pleaaed he was with what I 
had already accomplished, and it was this that made him 
select me to undertake this task. After he had shown 
me that it was in the interests of the Expedition I must 
remain behind, all personal feeling of disappointment was 
cast in the shade. He had already sent Major Barttelot 
and Dr. Parke with some 150 men overland from Leopold- 
ville to Kwamouth where they would be able to get more 
food, and also give him more room on his steamers. He 
purposed sending back for them after he had formed his 
camp at Bolobo, thus making room for them. His plan 
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at that time was to leave Major Barttelot at BoloLo with 
these men (as there was plenty of food in that district), 
and in the second trip of the steamers I was to pick him 
np and his men to carry them on to the Aruwimi. By 
the time he had made all this known to me, dinner was 
ready. We were all the guests of M. Greshoff that night 
— Mr. Stanley, Stairs, Jephson, Jameson, Nelson, and I, 
sat down to dine with our host. Bonny was seedy, AVard 
had gone to Leopoldville for his traps, while Barttelot 
and Parke had started before for Kwamouth. Ours was 
a very enjoyable evening. Mr. Stanley was in his most 
entertaining mood, full of anecdotes, and inclined to chaflf 
one and all of us. No wonder the great explorer was 
feeling at his best. On the morrow he would have started 
from Kinchaesa, and the main body of his Expedition 
would be on their way to the Aruwimi ; he had gained 
his object when he seemed likely to be thwarted, his 
tiresome overland journey w^ould for a time be ended, and 
after all his petty annoyances he seemed likely to have 
smooth sailing. His great Expedition was fairly started 
and all was, so far, going well. He could doubtless see 
in his mind's eye his ultimate triumph ; he had conquered 
preliminary obstacles, what was to prevent him from 
being equally successful when contending with his future 
difficulties ? AVould he not before manv moons had waxed 
and waned approach Wadelai bearing to Emin the relief 
stores? Would he not issue from the heart of Africa, 
having triumphantly accomplished his task ? No wonder 
then that he was cheered if such thoughts flitted through 
his mind. We all did ample justice to the excellent 
dinner supplied by our host. While we were sitting over 
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our coffee and pipes, the great Tippu-Tib came in, and 
having greeted Mr. Stanley and the other officers his quick 
eye rested on me, in whom he recognized a new arrival, 
and he promptly asked Mr. Stanley who I was. Our 
leader called me forward to introduce me to the Arab 
chief, adding by way of explanation that I had been three 
years on the Congo, and had had considerable experience 
with the Zanzibaris. It was with a good deal of curiosity 
that I approached the Arab of whom I had heard so 
much but had never before seen; to his greeting of 
*^ Yambo?" [Is it well with you?] I replied, " Yambo 
Sana " [It is very well]. After dinner we strolled through 
the encampment, which looked very picturesque, lighted 
up by the blaze of the camp fires; around them were 
gathered the dusky-hued men standing out prominently 
against the darker shadows behind them — a picture that 
Rembrandt alone could have done justice to. In these 
groups I came across several old friends among the 
Zanzibari niamparas (head-men) who had served under 
me in the days gone by when I was in the State service, 
and many of the men recognized me ; so I did not come 
among them as a stranger. I finished the evening by 
sitting with Stairs and Nelson in their tent, which was 
one of the sections of the big mess-tent, where we yarned 
away right merrily. They lamented with me that I was 
not going up with them, but we made the best of the 
situation, hoping to meet soon again, and remembering 
we were all working towards one common goal. 

Mr. Stanley was to sleep at the Dutch House, and 
kindly placed his big tent at my disposal for that night. 
It was pitched alongside of the Zanzibari encampment, 
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and I was only too glad to accept its hospitable shelter, 
for the tent I had borrowed from the State was no doubt 
at Leopoldville, to which point my carriers should by 
this time have brought it with my other things. The 
other occupant of these roomy quarters was William, Mr 
Stanley's servant, whom I had not seen since I had helped 
him out of a difficulty at Charing Cross Station on the 
day of Mr. Stanley's departure, where the man had been 
greatly excited because he had not sufficient money to 
register his master's luggage. To-night I was glad to turn 
in. I had been marching from early morning until I 
reached Leopoldville, and after that had had the canoe 
voyage to Kinchassa. The excitement and bustle had 
caused me to forget my fatigue, but now I felt dead tired ; 
not even the chatter of the Zanzibaris round their camp 
fires, nor the troublesome annoyance of the mosquitos, could 
keep me from soon getting off to the land of nod. At 
daybreak all was astir again. Stairs, who was in imme- 
diate charge of the camp, had his buglers early at work, 
and the music of their instruments was soon taken up by 
the *' tom-toms " of the Zanzibaris. All the arrangements 
for departure had been made the night before ; everything 
in the shape of stores had been placed on board the 
various boats, there only remained the embarkation of the 
men, donkeys, and the personal luggage of the officers. 
After completing my toilet, which was of necessity brief, 
I wended my way down to the beach, and was soon 
lending a helping hand in the troublesome task of getting 
the donkeys on board the Florida, which was prepared for 
their reception, and was lashed on the further side of the 
Stanley. We had some difficulty in getting them on to 
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the Stanley even, as there were no proper appliances at 
hand. They were walked or driven up the plank to the 
steamer, but generally slipped off and floundered about 
in the water. However, we managed this job after a 
deal of trouble, and then got them safely on board the 
Florida, which was laid with dried grass to make the little 
Neddies as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
By this time the beach presented quite an animated 
appearance; the Zanzibaris were all drawn up ready to 
take their places in the various crafts, and there was also 
assembled a fair gathering of white people who had come 
from the Mission station and the Sandford Association 
quarters, and to these were added the employes of the 
Dutch House. I now felt that my assistance might be 
dispensed with for a time, so I made my way up to the 
Dutch House to see if there was any breakfast going on. 
As I walked up I was hailed by numerous old friends who 
had not been over the night before. Here were Swinburne 
and Casement of the Sandford Association, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bentley of the English Baptist Mission, and others. 
Swinburne was one of Mr. Stanley's oldest followers, 
having come out to the Congo with him in 1879. Ho 
had served many years in Africa, first in the Association 
and State, and now in the Sandford Expedition, of which 
he is chief ; his head-quarters were at the old State station 
of Kinchassa close by. He had, at considerable risk and 
expense to his Company, generously placed the Florida at 
the disposal of his old chief, in order to help him out of 
his difficulties. As I have already stated, the Florida was 
on the slip at Kinchassa, all but completed, almost ready 
for launching, only awaiting the arrival of her machinery 
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that she might staxt on her first trip up river to purchase 
ivory, &c. But instead of doing so, she was launched as 
she was while Mr. Stanley was at Kinchassa, and placed at 
his service as a barge. Although detained by these old 
friends, I did reach the Dutch House in time to find Stairs 
and some others still at breakfast. By this time I had a 
healthy appetite and was ready to join them ; but while 
thus pleasantly engaged that little imp Baruti, Mr. 
Stanley's black boy, came in to say that '*Boula Matadi 
(Stanley) he want to speak to you ; " so I had to rush 
down again to the beach. Here I found Mr. Stanley, who 
asked me to make a note of his final instructions, which 
he forthwith proceeded to give me. He also handed me 
a list of stores which he was able to take up out of the 
lot I had transported by native carriers. The rest of the 
loads with him were the bulk of those brought up by his 
Zanzibaris. Besides the stores he left three donkeys and 
two donkey boys. 

Everything now seemed ready for the start, but a 
delay was caused by the Hevry Beed, which was to be 
the first to get away, not being prepared. She was to 
take up Tippu-Tib and his following, who were slow 
in taking their places. It was nearly eight o'clock be- 
fore he and his women were stowed away, and Mr. 
Stanley, from the beach, was able to give the word to 
cast off. The Henry Reed was towing the A.LA. on one 
side, and a large whale-boat on the other, so with her 
heavy freight she had all her work cut out. Mr. Bonny, 
an oflScer of the Expedition, was on board, and she was 
piloted by Captain Martini, one of the State skippers, 
while Mr. Walker, of the Emin Relief Expedition, was 
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acting as engineer, holding himself in readiness to look 
after the machinery of the other steamers also. By this 
time the bulk of the Zanzibaris who were to be trans- 
ported in the s.s. Stanley had taken their places, being 
packed on board like so many sardines, and the Florida^ 
lashed alongside, was equally crowded, and so was the 
whale-boat which was on the other side of the steamer. 
We all bid farewell to Stairs, Jephson, Jameson, and 
Nelson, who were on board, and the Stanley^ amidst the 
cheers of the company on the beach, which were re- 
echoed by Stairs and his men, steamed out, her old 
stem wheel slowly revolving. She was skippered by 
Captain Shagerstrom, a Swede, one of the most ex- 
perienced and painstaking officers the State ever had, 
and her engineer was M. Deman. All the men on 
board were under the immediate command of Lieu- 
tenant Stairs. When they were oflF there only remained 
the missionary steamer the Peace, which was to carry 
**Boula Matadi" and his picked company of Zanzibaris. 
The little vessel looked quite gay, decked with the 
mission flag as well as the Stars and Stripes, with some 
device in the comer which turned out to be the " bourgi " 
of the New York Yacht Club ; this had been presented 
to Mr. Stanley some time ago by Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York Herald. Mr. Stanley took 
with him, besides William his servant. Ward, who was 
in charge of the picked Zanzibaris. Mr. Whiteley was 
pilot of the Peace, and Mr. Charters engineer; both of 
them belonged to the English Baptist Mission. 

The commander of the Expedition, after impressive 
farewells to all assembled on the beach, and wishing 
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me, in particular, health and a speedy meeting, took 
his place. As the Peace steamed out, with two whale- 
boats in tow, I called for "Three cheers, and one cheer 
more for * Boula Matadi'" which were given with a will. 
Away went the great Expedition, having entered on 
its second phase. The place that had been the scene 
of so much bustle and excitement had now resumed its 
accustomed stillness. I turned away from it and started 
with Swinburne and Casement on the half-hour's walk 
to their quarters further up the river. On our arrival 
there we were much disturbed by being greeted with 
the news that the Peace had put in here, as she had 
met with disaster : the head of her rudder had been 
snapped oflF while passing through a bad bit of water 
just above. It was found on examination that this 
could not be repaired at Kinchassa, but must be sent 
to Leopoldville, so Mr. Whiteley and Charters went 
over with it. As the job could not be finished until 
late that day, Mr. Stanley decided to remain with Swin- 
burne and make another start on the morrow. The 
other steamers had gone on, and no doubt wondered 
what had become of their commander. Swinburne readily 
placed all his accommodation at the service of his old 
chief, and Ward, Casement, and I joined them at lunch, 
an agreeable, partly because unexpected, event. Mr. 
Stanley was anxious to get some rice over from Leo- 
poldville with which to feed his 117 men, as this extra 
day's delay in this district would encroach on what they 
had. I undertook to attend to this, as I bethought me 
that I should be far more comfortable if I could get 
out of the garments I had not been able to change for 
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the last forty-eight hours, and to do this I must get 
hold of my personal baggage, which was at Leopold- 
ville, so my journey would accomplish both objects. It 
was late in the afternoon when I started in a canoe 
down river, but I arrived in time to dine with friend 
Liebrechts. I waited until rather late when the moon 
came up before starting on my return journey, taking 
with me the rice and my own personal baggage. It 
was eleven o'clock at night when I got back to Kin- 
chassa, and found all had turned in except Casement, 
who gave me a "nightcap," and showed me to the 
quarters Swinburne had assigned to me. Next morning, 
as the rudder was mended, all was quickly in readiness 
for a fresh start, and the rice, which Mr. Stanley was 
pleased to find I had been able to bring, had proved 
of service. Again the men all filed into their places, 
and steam being up, they started off" again, follow^ed by 
cheery " God speeds." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AT KINCHASSA AFTER DEPARTURE OF MAIN COLUMN, AND 
MY JOURNEY UP RIVER. 

The perpetual strain of the last six weeks and the 
terribly high pressure of the last two days was now ended, 
and I was able for once to sit down quietly to take a 
survey of the situation of affairs — ^past, present, and 
future — as regarded the Expedition. 

I had been invited by M. Liebrechts to be his guest at 
Leopoldville until the steamers returned, but as I knew 
well he had a full complement of Europeans to provide for 
at his station, I did not feel justified in upsetting any of 
his arrangements, which I knew I should do if I took up 
my quarters with him. So I declined on these grounds, 
and decided to remain with my old friend Mr. Swinburne, 
of the Sandford Exploring Association, at Kinchassa, who 
had also pressed me to be his guest. Casement, also in 
the Sandford service, had gone down country again, a 
few days after the departure of Stanley's Expedition, in 
order to look after the transport of the machinery of the 
Florida ; so Swinburne and I were left by ourselves in his 
comfortably situated station, only two hours' march from 
Leopoldville. 
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I made arrangements with M. Cloetens, the commercial 
agent at the latter place, that he should keep me informed 
of the arrival of some of the caravans which I had sent off 
from Manyanga, but which had not yet appeared at Leo- 
pold ville, and I was constantly going to and fro between my 
new quarters and liCopoldville, having selected one of the 
donkeys of the Expedition, which were left in my charge, 
to convey me from one point to the other. These journeys 
became necessary, for I found I was not to remain idle, 
because the troublesome loads again required a deal of 
personal attention. A great number had suffered con- 
siderably since I had sent them off from Manyanga ; the 
same old loads that had been my bane before again cried 
out for assistance ; the loads of rice, cowries, and beads 
packed at Zanzibar, and the mitakos and handkerchiefs 
purchased on the Congo, were the chief victims. 

As I had plenty of time at my disposal, I endeavoured 
to put them straight for the long journey that still 
remained to be accomplished, and in which they must 
endure plenty of rough handling. The rice had all got a 
pretty good soaking again between Manyanga and Leo- 
poldville, so it required to be dried and repacked ; in 
addition to this, the original miserable material was by 
this time perfectly rotten. Luckily Mr. Stanley had 
brought out with him a number of stout canvas sacks well 
sewn together, and some of the rice had been transferred 
into them at Matadi, consequently these loads had suffered 
very little ; there were also a good many of these sacks 
sent up empty, and I repacked all the rice I could in 
them, but there still remained a great quantity that had 
been damaged, some to such an extent as to be unfit for 
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human consumption. The smell arising from some of 
these sacks was almost unendurable, and they had to be 
condemned and thrown away. The beads and much of 
the rice had been done up in a most ridiculous manner. 
They were in bags made of the material used for pillow- 
slips, and were tied round the mouth with string ; over all 
this was fastened a rough kind of straw matting. In 
nearly every case the sheeting bags were split lengthwise 
by the force engendered by repeated ** dumping '' in transit, 
— not that I think it required more than one well-con- 
ducted " dump " to do the trick ; the consequence was, 
the rice and beads were rattling about quite loose in the 
matting, which in its turn leaked. The cowries were not 
packed quite so badly ; they had been put in coarse in- 
ferior sacking, which had rotted more or less in conse- 
quence of the many soakings received on the way up. 

I found great difficulty even here in obtaining the 
proper materials required to make good loads of the rice 
and beads. The only stuff procurable was bits of sacking 
off old bales of cloth. Out of these I manufactured bags 
for them, and improved their condition somewhat, though 
they were still very far from being what I should have 
liked to have seen them. With the same material (old 
sacking) I patched up the cowrie sacks, as well as the 
bales of handkerchiefs and mitakos, which had been 
purchased from the Dutch House at Ango-Ango. The 
latter gave me the most trouble of all. The mitako, or 
brass rod, is the currency among the natives at Leopold- 
ville and most of the regions of the Upper Congo. It is 
in general imported to the Congo by the State in large 
rolls or coils of 60 lbs. in weight. After its arrival at 
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Leopoldville it is cut up into the regulation lengths (about 
2 feet), making it resemble in size and appearance an 
ordinary stair-rod; the value of each of these pieces at 
Leopoldville is reckoned at l^d. But the mitakos whicli 
Mr. Stanley had bought on the lower river were already 
cut in lengths and put in 60 lb. loads done up in some- 
thing of a waterproof material, and then sacking was sewn 
outside of it. With the constant dumping of the loads the 
sharp edges of the brass rods quickly cut their way 
through, and in most cases either one or both ends were 
thus laid open, and the carriers had every opportunity to 
help themselves, which they had done in many cases. 
They arrived in this condition whilst I was at Manyanga, 
and though I then put nose-bags on each end of these 
loads, I knew that before they reached Leopoldville they 
would be reduced to the same bad condition, and I found 
them now just as I expected. I had brought some mitakos 
out from Europe, for the payment of carriers, but they 
were not required for that purpose. These had been cut 
in England, but were all packed in narrow wooden cases, 
60 lb. loads each ; they stood the transport all right, and 
Mr. Stanley took them all, some 116 boxes, up with him 
in the first trip of the steamers. 

It was impossible to make good loads of the mitakos 
in sacking unless they were put into boxes, but it was 
impossible for me to get any boxes at Leopoldville, so I 
was forced to do the best I could, which was to put on 
new nose-bags of two or three thicknesses of the strongest 
material obtainable. The bales of handkerchiefs were 
also badly put up. Those sent to the Congo from Europe 
are excellently packed, for it is well known by this time 
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to the manufacturers of these cloths that packing is 
most important, considering the amount of reshipping 
and rough native transportation these bales must undergo. 
They are put under hydraulic pressure and reduced to 
a compact mas^, and are packed in stout brown paper, 
then wrapped in strong waterproof material, and over 
all is put good sacking strongly sewn up and hooped. 
But the few bales purchased on the lower river had been 
repacked loosely, sewn up in inferior material, and formed 
most ungainly loads, with too much slack room ; in some 
cases the sacking had burst out, while in others it had 
rotted with the wet. It was a case of patch up all round, 
and the worst of it was, that, do what I could, I was 
totaUy unable to make any of them up to my standard 
of a good load. 

All these above-mentioned stores were never properly 
packed in the first instance, and to all parties concerned 
in putting up these loads in such a slipshod way great 
blame must be attached for the damage and consequent 
loss to the Expedition. Of course the rainy season is 
not exactly the time to choose for transporting perishable 
articles like rice from Matadi to Leopoldville, and one 
must expect to have it somewhat damaged; but in all 
my varied experience at Leopoldville I had never seen 
loads arrive in such a wretched condition as did these 
rice, beads, cowries, mitakos in sacking, and handkerchiefs. 
I am thankful to say the other loads were in a more 
satisfactory state. The 100 cases of powder, the 200 
cases of ammunition, percussion caps, coils of brass and 
iron wire, turned up in good condition, having withstood 
the rough usage fairly well. With a hammer and a 
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few nails they were easily put right. There were 90 
bales of Zanzibar cloth which were packed tightly, being 
wound round and round with thin sheeting, tied up 
with thick cord, then sewn up in straw matting. This 
was all right, as it formed a solid load ; but it was absurd 
to send rice and beads in such bad packages as they 
were. Beside these, there were 30 large cases (60 lbs. 
weight) of ship's biscuits in bulk, purchased at Zanzibar 
and the Cape, the latter not in tin-lined boxes, so that 
long before they had reached Leopoldville they had 
become rotten and totally unfit for food. I was obliged 
to make constant visits to Leopoldville, where I was 
fully occupied in attempting to set these loads straight, 
and I was much worried by the bad way in which they 
had been packed. Yet with all my trouble and worr}' 
I could only make the best of a bad job. I had. every 
assistance from Swinburne at Kinchassa and Liebrechts 
at Leopoldville in giving me what material they had to 
patch up the miserable loads. 

At Kinchassa I knew I should have to wait at least 
forty days until the return of the steamer from the 
Aruwimi. I considered well the subject that cropped up 
in my mind, of making a trip down country to Matadi, 
or even as far as Banana. There were several things 
which I thought I might accomplish by such a journey, 
such as obtaining some good stout canvas for repacking 
the loads properly, and also I should endeavour to get 
some fixings for myself. But although I considered both 
these matters very important, I could not shut my eyes 
to the fact that ray place was here; and though I had 
accomplished all that I could do at present in the interests. 
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of the Expedition, and could only wait patiently for the 
return of the steamers, yet I had to bear in mind that 
there might be some mishap to one or other of the steamers 
which might cause their return, or that Mr. Stanley might 
change his programme and form a large camp somewhere 
short of Stanley Falls, where he could get food, and in 
this event might send down for me and the loads earlier 
than I anticipated. As I was the only officer of the 
Expedition remaining here, if I left my post, on even such 
an important mission, there would be no one on hand to 
carry out my instructions should any of the contingencies 
I suggest have happened. Hence I came to the conclusion, 
much as I regretted it, that it would be inadvisable to 
leave my post to go down river. I was thus obliged 
to sacrifir^e, for the chance of furthering the good of the 
Expedition, the opportunity to get material for the loads 
as well as articles for my own future personal comfort. I 
was entirely devoid of the necessary paraphernalia for 
travel in Central Africa. Goodness alone knows that we 
in these parts have little enough of anything ; but there 
are a few articles which are really indispensable, such as 
a tent, camp-bed, rifle, canteen, and some provisions. It 
might strike most people as ludicrous that an old traveller 
like myself should be forced to admit that he was without 
any of the above-mentioned articles. But, gentle reader, 
I had not, I am sorry to say, sufficiently taken to heart 
the admonition of the Psalmist, " Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in any child of man, for there is no help 
in them." 

When Mr. Stanley and Sir Francis de Winton at last 
made up their minds in what way my former African 
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experiences could be best turned to account in the interests 
of the Expedition, and gave me my sailing orders, I applied 
for the tent, bed, canteen, rifle, and revolver with which 
in the contracts the Committee had agreed, among other 
things, to supply each officer. In reply, I was informed 
by Sir Francis de Winton that all these had been sent 
down to the docks and were on the eve of being shipped 
to Zanzibar with all the other stores of the Expedition, 
and he added it would be a great trouble to get out these 
articles for me. While admitting the truth of this last 
suggestion, I could* not help pressing hard for them, as 
I had not forgotten that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bmh of Africa as well as elsewhere. If it was too 
much trouble to get those already packed and ready tx> 
start, ought I not to be supplied with others ? For the 
inconvenience or economy of the Committee, was I to be 
the sufierer in comfort as well as, more important, health ? 
My late experience on the Congo had shown me how very 
difficult it was to get these same necessary articles. I 
have seen numbers of men arrive fresh from Europe at 
Vivi, where they received orders to go up country, and 
when they applied for tents and beds they were told that 
there were none at the station ; on their remonstrating, 
the only satisfaction they got was that they must clear 
out all the same. They too, in their contracts, had been 
promised all kinds of things, but it would be a curious 
and enlightening table of statistics if one could find out 
how many out of the hundreds I met have ever had a 
tent or bed ! 

On this occasion I was assured that orders would be 
given that these necessary articles would be left for me. 
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and I should have them when I joined the Expedition. 
" Don't, like a good fellow, give us any trouble over this 
small affair," added the Colonel in comfortable Bond 
Street; "you know this is a different affair from the 
Belgian State, you can rely on us as English gentlemen." 
This was .in answer to my urging that I ought to have 
these things with me. I had already said to him, " You 
know what trouble there was on the Congo about tents 
and beds, and you cannot be surprised that I wish to have 
them with me, as you cannot buy these things out there." 
Well, the end of the matter was, that sooner than give 
any trouble I had to be reluctantly satisfied with his 
assurances and go without, though I surmised what the 
result would be. It may be remarked that I might have 
bought these things, but the £40 allowed for our outfit 
was far from sufficient to cover the other necessaries, and 
I had already been forced to add £30 to that amount to 
get anything like a satisfactory kit, and I could not very 
well go to the expense and trouble at the last moment 
to buy articles which were mentioned by name in my 
contract as to be furnished me. On my arrival at Boma, 
M. Valcke lent me from the State stores a tent, bed, and 
canteen, all of which I agreed to return when I reached 
Leopoldville to the store of that station. 

Although I should have in any event fulfilled this 
promise, yet I was reminded of it by Mr. Stanley during 
the few hours I was with him at Kinchassa. I took the 
opportunity to ask him when I was to receive my own 
tent, &c. He replied, "Man alive! you won't require 
these things on the steamer, you will get them when you 
reach the camp." 
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Just SO, but I had already made inquiries among the 
officers, and could not discover that any of these things 
had been saved for me — yet now I must trust to Mr. 
Stanley's promise. The Committee dealt more reasonably 
with Mr. Walker, who was sent out direct to the Cape, 
there to be picked up, and he was supplied with a tent, &c., 
to take with him. Even Mr. Ward, who was engaged out 
on the Congo, and for whom of course the Committee had 
made no provision, was more fortunate than I was, as he 
found a tent and bed among the Expedition stores lying at 
Matadi after the departure of Mr. Stanley's column, and 
like a sensible man promptly annexed them. It was the 
same old joke, " Every man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost." It was not that I was embittered by the 
personal discomfort I endured that I enter into these 
details, but it is only right that some comment should 
be made. It ought not to have been difficult to have 
properly supplied the officers of the Expedition, who did 
not exceed the vast number of nine. However, having 
accepted the situation and given up to the State my 
borrowed supplies, the only thing for me to do was to try 
and get together on my own account what I could in the 
way of bed, canteen, and other things, for I knew it was 
quite impossible to obtain a .tent. I had many old friends 
at Kinchassa and Leopoldville, and found them quite 
ready and willing to place at my service whatever they 
had to spare. I got an excellent camp-bed from Dr. Sims 
of the American Baptist Mission Union. It was quite 
new, and, what was more to the point, proved to be most 
serviceable. He had got it at Silvers; it was made of 
good stout canvas mounted on strong, seasoned wooden 
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folding trestles; it could be put up and taken down 
speedily, and, what was a great consideration, weighed 
very little. Tents made by Edgington have been brought 
to a state of perfection, but there is ample scope for some 
inventive genius to us3 his talents to devise a camp-bed 
that will combine strength and simplicity, and ability to 
be made ready for use quickly, and withal be light to 
carry. Edgington had supplied the Expedition with 
camp-beds : these consisted of a piece of canvas, through 
hems on the side of which jointed poles were put, then 
two cross-bars w^ere fixed at the ends, and to this were 
added three sets of trestles that had to be carefully 
adjusted. All this required the superintendence of the 
owner. The drawback to this construction is that it takes 
time, and is hard to put together, while in addition it is 
heavy as a load. Some of the officers discarded these 
beds, preferring to have the weight thus disposed of made 
up of some other personal comforts ! trusting to make 
impromptu beds of some kind as they went along. 

I might have got a Martini- Henri rifle, as more than 
one was offered me, but I should have had to take with 
it ammunition (for the Expedition had nothing but 
Winchester and Remington) ; this would have encroached 
much on the weight of the two sixty-pound loads allowed 
me, so I was obliged to give that up. I had learnt from 
my comrades during the short time I saw them at 
Kinchassa that they had seen mighty little in the way 
of provisions on the march up from Matadi, — in fact I 
gathered from them that food was exceedingly scarce. 
As my numerous friends at Kinchassa and Leopoldville 
offered me all kinds of things, I saw my way to take up 
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a few provisions. Dr. Sims kindly furnished me with tea, 
cojQfee, and a small supply of necessary medicines ; Swin- 
burne, Liebrechts, and Greshoff made up three small cases 
between them of most acceptable articles, such as tinned 
milk, tea, sugar, biscuits, butter. Brand's essence of beef, 
&c. Thus was I overwhelmed with kindness in every 
way by these good fellows, and I knew that in most cases 
they were depriving themselves in letting me have these 
things. 

But I had to limit my supplies for two reasons : I 
knew that the Stanley would be well filled up with Expe- 
dition stores on her second trip, and that even if I 
found room for a large number of private stores I should 
not be able to get carriers to transport them onward to 
Lake Albert, though, as the end will show, this latter 
difficulty need not have been counted, as long before 
our end of the Expedition could start these supplies 
might have been well used to mitigate our suflferings. 
However, I was promised enough, and could take some 
to divide among my comrades without adding too much 
to their personal baggage. I managed also to get two 
extra beds, as I had heard that Barttelot and Bonny were 
among those who had dispensed with theirs, and thought 
by this time they no doubt regretted having done so. The 
time passed away at Kinchassa rather drearily while I was 
longing for the return of the steamers that I might be 
again up and doing. My companions at this place 
changed from time to time. Davey the engineer returned 
from his trip down country to supervise the transport 
of the machinery of the Florida, Von Rothkirch turned 
up with some of the pieces, while Casement came in hia 
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wake a few days later. Meantime Swinburne had gone 
down country. Thus, with few events to mark its flight, 
time went on till July 3rd, when sixty-five days after her 
departure the s.s. Stanley returned. I h<ad calculated 
that forty days would be consumed in her trip, so I had 
ever since daily visited the beach anxiously on the look- 
out for her. On this day I was in my room dressing 
quite early in the morning, when some men employed 
in the outskirts of the station came rushing in shouting 
" Sail ho 1 " I hastened down with all speed to the beach, 
followed by Casement and Davy, and there I saw the 
Stanley coming round the bend at full steam, and . in a few 
minutes she was alongside. She had a large number of 
men on board, who turned out to be Bangalas brought 
down for service in the State at Leopoldville and down- 
river stations. The Stanley had brought back the Florida^ 
but neither of the other steamers, the Peace or Henry 
Reed^ turned up. We lost no time in getting on board, 
and, as soon as we had greeted Shagerstrom and Deman, 
eagerly asked for news of the Expedition. Where had 
they been left ? Was Mr. Stanley all right ? How were 
the other officers ? Had they had any trouble in taking 
Tippu-Tib back to Stanley Falls ? and scores of similar 
questions were showered upon Shagerstrom. We received 
satisfactory answers to all, and he handed me my letters. — 
one from Mr. Stanley and two from Ward. Shagerstrom 
and Deman breakfasted with us before going on to 
Leopoldville. I took the earliest opportunity of reading 
Mr. Stanley's letter, which is as follows: — 
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[Letter No. 7.] 

"Camp, Rapids of the Aruwimi, 
" June ISthy 1887. 

"Dear Mr. Troup, 

"I extract from list of goods which were to be sent to me 
from Matadi, and which I need here. 

** You will then ship for me on board the following articles or 
loads per Stanley — 

104 cases Kemingtons (ammunition, old and new). 
100 „ powder. 
10 ,, caps. 
90 bales Zanzibar cloth. 
63 loads beads, cowries, and wire. 
60 „ brass wire (mitakos). 
22 bales handkerchiefs. 

8 boxes biscuits. 
12 bags rice. 

8 ,, salt (purchase it). 

2 boxes soap (ditto). 

6 bales cloth for presents. 

2 bags empty sacks. 

Total 487 

"The remaining articles you will kindly dispose of to M. A. 
Greshoff and the State, and my friend Swinburne. From each 
receive a proper due bill, payable where and by whom ? We don't 
wish to make money on them, but simply to obtain cash spent 
and charges on the goods. These goods will consist of brass rods, 
rice and biscuits. For the oil please ask a simple receipt from 
M. Liebrechts. 

** Out of the 60 boxes brass rods you bring with you from 
Leopoldville, 31 boxes and 100 rods are to be delivered to Bangala 
station. Demand receipt. 270 brass rods are to be paid Glave at 
Equator Station. 

'* A few, I believe, are due at Lukolela at the English mission. 

"Your expenses in brass rods from Bolobo to this camp will 
roughly amount to as follows — 
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"Bolobo to Bangala, 15 days— 125 men at 17 mitakos (1 

mitako per man per day) = ^i ^xes. 

Bangala to Camp, 12 days— at 12 mitakos per man (f 

mitako per man per day) . . . . . = 3 „ 

Three officers (Troup, Ward, and Bonny) 30 mitakos per 

day, 1050 = 2 „ 

Boxes to be paid out en route . 32 

Total ilj 

*' You thus ought to have 18 or 19 boxes left on reaching this 
camp. You will halt en route thus — 

** One day at Bolobo, one day at Lukolela, one day at Equator, one 
day at Bangala, one day at Upoto to purchase provisions. 



" Bolobo to Lukolela 


3 days. 


Lukolela to Equator 


. 4 „ 


Equator to Bangala 


4 „ 


Bangala to Upoto . 


5 „ 


Upoto to Aruwimi 


5 „ 


Mouth of Aruwimi to Camp . 


2 „ 



23 

" The Stanley, being without the Florida this time, may do it 
much quicker on your trip. 

" This is all about business I believe. And now, remember, do 
not let there be any stupid delay at Leopoldville. On this first 
trip the Stanley had on board 180 men and 456 loads, on yours 
she will have 125 men and 483 loads. 

" If the captain thinks necessary, demand the large whale-boat 
to assist. 

" Officers on returning from up river generally fall sick from the 
subsequent inaction, but do you urge departure for the sake of 
health and time. The Stanley was lent to us for 90 days, begin- 
ning of course the day she sailed from Leopoldville. The captain 
has lost us three days out of that. I presume the boat will be 
down to you 1st of July. You therefore have no time to lose. 

" Should there be, by any freak or mischance, an impossibility 
to obtain the Stanley — take note of all the facts in connection 
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with it — then turn your attention to other means at once in the 
most energetic manner. 

" When you join us we shall be all heartily glad, and you need 
have no fear of separation afterwards. Wishing you a good trip, 
in health and speed. 

" I am, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) " Henry M. Stanley. 

"John Rose Teoup, Esq. 
etc. etc. • 

" P.S. — On arriving here place yourself under the Major, for he 
will no doubt, when you join, push on after me with you all. — 
H. M. S. 

" P.S. — It is a capital camp here — impregnable to all Arabs and 
natives, with a good garrison and plenty of chop (food) and most 
healthy.— a M. S." 

It will be seen that he had somewhat altered his 
arrangements as to the distribution of his officers, for 
instead of leaving Major Barttelot at the camp at Bolobo, 
as he originally intended, he had told oflf Ward and 
Bonny for that duty. 

I had now to set to work at once to get away on the 
second trip with as little delay as possible. I had already 
made every preparation for departure that I could make, 
and among other things I had got sufficient wood ready 
at Leopoldville and Kinchassa to start the steamer without 
delay on this score. The s.s. Stanley went on to Leopold- 
ville, while I made my way there overland, and accom- 
panied by friend Casement. On our arrival we found 
that the Stanley had not come in, for she had met M. 
Liebrechts going over to r>razzaville on the opposite shore 
to call on the French Commissary, and had in consequence 
been delayed. It was late in the afternoon before she 
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reached Leopoldville, so that it was impossible to do 
anything that day; but before returning to Kinchassa, 
I made arrangements to have her loaded up next day 
(Monday), so that she could start on Tuesday morning, 
I was at Leopoldville early on Monday, and soon had 
all the stores required by Mr. Stanley on board the 
Stanley. She had had another hole knocked in her on 
her way up with the first detachment of the Expedition, 
which had been patched up ; taking her all round, she 
was in an exceedingly shaky condition. However, there 
was no time to be lost, and we must make the best of 
her, as it was impossible under existing circumstances 
to do anything to her. My next task was to try to 
dispose of the surplus stores of rice and mitakos, in 
accordance with Mr. Stanley's instructions. I sold to 
the State 65 sacks of rice and handed over to them 
41 drums of machine oil, in lieu of what they had 
supplied for the use of the Expedition. There were 
also 23 large cases of the aforesaid biscuits in bulk, 
but I could get no purchaser for these, as they were 
all damaged and totally unfit for human food ! The 
Dutch House purchased 18 sacks of rice and 28 loads 
of brass rods ; the Sandford Exploring Association, 7 
sacks of rice. This accounted altogether for 90 sacks 
of rice, 28 bundles of brass rods, and 23 cases of biscuits, 
or 141 loads not wanted by Mr. Stanley. Besides all 
this there was also some rice which had been left at 
Matadi, and which was not included in the total of 
loads that were to be brought up by my native transport, 
but Mr. Stanley had ordered this to be brought afterwards, 
and I had sent men down to fetch it. I had been now 
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informed by letter that some of this had arrived at 
Manyanga, so I arranged with M. Liebrechts that he 
should purchase all this as well. Among the sacks of 
rice which 1 sold to M. Liebrechts were a number of 
those that I had put into good stout canvas bags when 
I was repacking these loads. I was very anxious to get 
these back, but as he had no other sacks to put the 
rice into, I was obliged reluctantly to part with them, 
for he would not take it in bulk because he had no 
stores sufficiently dry to keep rice in. In the long list 
given in Mr. Stanley's letter were mentioned 8 bags of 
salt and 2 boxes of soap, against which he had noted 
"purchase it," as he knew these were not among the 
Expedition stores that were in my hands. I was fortu- 
nately able to carry out his instructions as far as the 
salt was concerned, but the soap required I could not 
possibly obtain. 

M. Liebrechts had added to his many personal atten- 
tions and kindness to me, by doing everything in his 
power to aid me in my efforts to get the steamer started 
without delay. Consequently, if I could do it consistently 
with my duties to the Expedition, I could not refuse the 
request he now made of me. He had forty time-expired 
Bangalas who should be returned to their homes, and also 
some 60 loads that were to be carried to the same station. 
This would be his only opportunity of sending them back 
for some time to come, as the Stanley would be away on 
this trip for at least another fifty days. This delay in 
sending up the men so long after their term of service had 
expired might lead to trouble, and would create a bad 
impression, which might cause difficulty at some future 
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date when it was desirable to engage more men from the 
Bangala district, that station being 500 miles further up 
the Congo from Leopoldville. Under these circumstances 
I agreed to take the men and loads on the condition that 
I could have one of the State whale-boats should they 
arrive before I started, or if not, I must be authorized to 
take one when I met them coming dow^n. I had made 
my calculations, and had found that I should be crowded 
right up if I did not have the addition of a whale-boat 
I could not have the Florida as a barge again, as it was 
distinctly arranged that she should be lent for only one 
trip. I found that on leaving Leopoldville I should have 
546 loads of the Expedition, including what I had to pay 
out en route ^ and I was to pick up 125 men and 2 oflScers 
at Bolobo, four days farther up the river. 

I completed all my arrangements at Leopoldville that 
day, and returned to Kinchassa late the same night. 
Casement and I having a most pleasant ride by the 
glorious light of the moon. I had bidden farewell to 
Liebrechts and the other State officials, for I had 
arranged that the Stanley should call for me at Kinchassa 
the next morning, and she would now be able to leave 
Leopoldville in good season. 

The morning of July 5th, 1887, saw me up early, 
getting my few personal things together. There were in 
all four Zanzibaris in my party. I had to leave one of 
the two donkey boys behind because he was very ill. Dr. 
Sims kindly undertook to look after him, and I left rice 
and mitakos in the doctor's charge for his rations. During 
my stay at Kinchassa these Zanzibaris who had belonged 
to Stairs' company had made their way back here ; they 
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had been left behind at Kimpoko, further up the river, 
having missed the steamer. So I had these four men as 
well as the Cabinda boy, lent to me by the Sandford 
Association as a servant, who was to accompany me as far 
as the Aruwimi and then return by the steamer. The s.s. 
Stanley turned up all right, and I got my small party, as 
well as two of the donkeys, on board. The third donkey I 
was obliged to leave behind ; he was in such a wretched 
state that he was only fit for the knacker's yard. 

I had hoped that one of the other steamers with the 
whale-boats would have returned before I started, but we 
had seen nothing of them. 

After farewells with Casement and Davey, we were soon 
off, steaming up the Pool, at last under weigh, once more 
moving on towards our goal. This was the last detachment 
of the Emin Expedition, and I have no doubt that our 
fj-iends hereabouts were all glad to see the last of it, for 
although I had received every assistance and kindness 
from them, one and all, yet there had been a great strain 
upon the State as well as every one else during the stay 
and passage of the Expedition on the Lower Eiver. Even 
Shagerstrom and Deman were glad to get away. My own 
feelings on the subject may well be imagined. At present 
the steamer was fairly clear, but we had great difficulty in 
finding suitable quarters for the two donkeys. The only 
available place where they would be out of the way was 
right forward, but this was close to the boilers ; still here 
they had to be put up and make the best of it. We had 
twenty Zanzibaris on board who were sent down from the 
camp at Bolobo in order to cut wood for us from day to 
day on our way up. 
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We pulled up at Kimpoko (where Bishop Taylor's people 
had established a missiou station in the old State quarters) 
in the afternoon, as we were on the look-out for the steamers 
and whale-boats which we were afraid might pass us in the 
large expanse of water of the Pool ; but it was not until 
the next day when we had really got out of Stanley Pool 
and were steaming up the river that we caught sight of one, 
which we at first thought was the Mission steamer Henry 
Reed. She turned out to be the other Mission steamer 
Peace, and it was not long before we met and got alongside 
of her. On board her were Messrs. Whiteley and Charters 
of the mission and Mr. Walker, engineer, of our Expedition. 
We learnt from them that the Henry Beed, with the A. I. A. 
and whale-boats had been stopped at Bangala on their way 
down from the Aruwimi by Capt. VangMe, of the State, who 
demanded them on urgent public business. Mr. Stanley 
had evidently expected that something of this kind might 
happen after he saw Capt. Vangfele at the Equator station 
on his way up. Consequently Walker had been warned 
when he started down again not to put in with the Henry 
Reed and boats at Equator Station, and following his 
instructions did not intend to do so. But when he stopped 
at Bangala, much higher up than the Equator, he found 
Capt. Vangfele had come on to this point, and immediately 
demanded the Henry Reed, A, L A,^ and the whale boats ; 
the latter were State property, but the s.s. Henry Reed 
belonged to the missionaries, and it was the very steamer 
which it will be remembered Mr. Stanley had had so 
much difficulty in getting 1 Mr. Walker did all he could 
in the way of remonstrance but all to no purpose, so 
he was obliged to come down on the Peace. 
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This news was very serious to me, for now it was 
apparent that I could get no whale-boats. I had then 
to consider whether I ought not to send back to Leopold- 
ville the time-expired men and the loads destined for 
Bangala in the Peace^ as we should be overcrowded if we 
had not the whale-boats, after picking up the men at 
the camp at Bolobo. I consulted with the captain of 
the Stanley^ who assured me that we could manage to 
take them all, so it was decided to go on as we were, 
taking Mr. Walker with us in his capacity of engineer, 
in case anything should go wrong with the engines of the 
Stanley. 

On July 10 we reached Bolobo, where we found Ward 
and Bonny in their encampment, with everything looking 
very neat and trim; we had to stop overnight at this 
place. We found a large supply of wood had been got 
ready for the steamer. We were all in high spirits at the 
idea of starting on the final stage of our river journey the 
next morning. Ward and Bonny were both looking very 
well, and I was right glad to meet them again. 

Early the next morning we got all the men on board, 
as well as another donkey. We were just crowded right 
up, the men had all to be fitted into their places on the 
lower deck like so many sardines, leaving no room to 
pass round the deck houses ; the upper deck was full up 
also, while nearly all the compartments were packed 
tightly with the stores, not leaving much space for the 
necessary fuel for the steamer. It was lucky that no 
Government Inspector was within hail, for if we had had 
a license he would most certainly have revoked it when 
he knew of our overcrowded condition. That the public 
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may judge how much we had on board, I append here a 
list of officers, men and stores, on the s.s. Stanley. 

Captain Shagerstrom . . Captain s.s. Stardey, 
Deman Engineer ditto. 

Troup 

y^^ V Officers of the Emin Eelief Expedition. 

Bonny ' 

Walker .... 
Total 6 officers. 

14 Bangalas, crew of s.s. Stanley, 

3 Zanzibaris, left at Kimpoko. 
1 „ donkey-boy. 

40 time-expired Bangalsis. 
125 Zanzibaris, from camp at Bolobo. 

4 officers' servants. 



Total 187 



STORES. 



493 loads of Emin Relief stores for transport to the Aruwimi. 
50 „ for repaying what Stanley borrowed on his way up and 

for rations of officers and men. 
60 „ of the State for Bangala, missions, &c. 
25 „ officers' private baggage. 
40 „ belonging to returning Bangalas. 

Total 668 

3 donkeys. 

It must be remembered that besides the above we 
had to carry a large enough supply of wood to permit of 
our steaming for about ten hours. As it was we were 
quite unable to get on board anything Jike all the wood 
that Ward and Bonny had had cut for us. The men 
had all been rationed for three days, their bananas and 
chiquanga helping to increase the weight on board. This 
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was renewed when we reached places where they could 
get food, that they might have supplies in hand. 

The reader may be curious to know how we passed 
the days on our way up. We generally started about 
5.30 A.M., and steamed on until between 4 and 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, when we would pull up at some place 
chosen by the captain as being a suitable spot to obtain 
a fresh supply of wood for the next day's steaming. As 
soon as we were securely moored, the men were all 
put ashore with their bundles of food. They were 
divided into parties, and provided with axes and cross- 
cut saws, the general order been given " leete choka " 
(bring axes), while chokuy choka was echoed down the 
line. Then under the general supervision of the white 
men they began wood cutting. Trees that were dry 
enough for firewood were selected, and the task of 
cutting down and drawing them to the water's edge 
was entered upon. At dusk huge fires were lit, and 
by the blaze of these the men cut up the logs into 
small chunks, three or four feet in length ; thus they 
would be occupied all night in preparing fuel for the 
next morning. It must be remembered that the men 
had nothing to do all day but to sit stock still on 
the steamer, for this wood cutting was the only work 
they had. It was a picturesque enough sight, attended 
with its noise and bustle, the thud, thud of the axes, 
the crash of the falling trees, then the firelight scene, 
with the scraping of the saw, and chop, chop, followed 
always by a dull thud as the blocks were thrown on 
the piles, and were then tossed from hand to hand till 
they were all loaded on to the steamer; added to all 
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this were the weird cries and monotonous songs of the 
men at their work. 

The next day steam would be got up early, we were 
generally off at 5.30 a.m. The shrill whistle of the 
steamer was the signal for all the men to get on board ; 
then would come the task of fitting them properly into 
their places and seeing that the headmen had collected 
all the axes and saws. Shagerstrom, the captain, would 
be at his post on the bridge, shouting his orders, and we 
would soon be again on our way. M. Liebrechts, before 
we left Leopoldville, had kindly put on board a sufficient 
supply of provisions such as tea, sugar, milk and biscuits 
for us officers of the Expedition, and we had a ration 
of mitakos to buy animal food when we could get it 
at the villages we came across. All that we had to 
eat was partaken of in the little "saloon" of the 
steamer, followed by many a jolly yarn. After breakfast 
we would go up on the upper deck, the fore portion 
of which was covered, with seats on each side, making 
a comfortable wheel house. Here Shagerstrom used to 
take up his quarters from the time we started till we 
pulled up for the night, some ten hours, and would 
have his breakfast and lunch sent up to him while 
he was engaged in piloting us through the intricate 
channels of the mighty Congo 1 There was no one to 
share this task with him, to relieve him of his anxieties. 
To us it was a painfully monotonous existence ; the 
only thing that kept us going was the knowledge that 
each turn of the stern wheel was bringing us nearer 
our destination. In this way time went on until the 
14th, when, after having started as usual at 5.30 a.m., 
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we reached Lukolela at 8.30 a.m. At this point there 
had been a State station, but it had been abandoned ; 
there was now only a mission station left. We put 
in here, as we had the mail and a few cases for the 
missionaries, with the less hesitation as we knew it was 
a very good place to get wood, for we had not been 
able to get a large enough supply the night before. We 
quickly set our men to work, so that we were able to 
get away again a little after midday with a capital lot 
of wood. All had gone well with us so far, but about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, while we were going at full 
speed, we suddenly felt a shock. We had struck some- 
thing, had rebounded, and then struck again and stuck 
fast. At the time I was sitting with Walker in the 
little saloon, and we rushed out immediately to learn 
what had happened. Walker with the captain and 
Deman soon had opened the hatches over the fore- 
compartments, and found that one of these was filled 
with water. Luckily there was no panic among the 
men ; the order was passed around that they were to 
sit still. The bulk of the wood was at once thrown 
overboard to lighten her; we then tried to steam off, 
but there was no moving ahead or astern, we only 
swung round. Soundings were taken, and we found we 
were in six fathoms of water. A sail was drawn under- 
neath from the bows, and we discovered we were fast 
about midships. On examining the compartments beneath 
the captain's cabin we found the plates were indented, 
but fortunately she was making no water here. The 
conclusion arrived at was that we had struck on a big 
snag, tearing a large hole in the fore compartment, and 
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had then stuck fast on to it further aft. Had the com- 
partments not been water-tight we should have gone 
down at once. We were a good distance from the shore, 
with a very strong current running, so that the outlook 
was discouraging to say the least of it. Presently we 
caught sight of some canoes, and after shouting and 
beckoning to their occupants to come to our assistance, 
after some time we managed to make them understand 
us, and they came alongside. We now decided that our 
best plan was to transfer by this means all the men, 
if possible, to a sandbank as near as the shore, as we 
were afraid tbey might cause trouble if they got into 
the native villages. I am thankful to say that still 
there was no panic among the men, in fact, I don't 
think they knew their danger ; we said very little, but 
watched them closely. After striking a bargain with the 
natives, we persuaded them to take some of the men 
off, part to the sandbank and others to the shore, where 
they told us they had a village. Time was getting on, 
it would soon be sundown, and the canoes were very 
slow in returning. We had kept one canoe alongside, 
and in this Ward went ashore to hasten them. He soon 
sent back a lot more canoes, and we were able to get 
off all the men before dark. We then made another 
attempt to steam off, but without success, so there was 
nothing to be done but to wait till morning, when we 
could remove some of the cargo. Ward arranged with 
the natives to send their canoes out at dawn for this 
purpose. Steam was kept up all night, while we were 
keenly on the alert for further developments. We were 
afraid that the steamer might bump a hole through the 
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midship compartment, the point where she was stuck. 
The fore compartment was baled out and the hole stuflFed 
up with tarpaulins, &c., which helped to keep the water 
somewhat under. It was an anxious night for us all. 
Speaking for myself, I can say I did not sleep much ; 
the chance of losing the precious stores after all the care 
I had bestowed on them was too horrible to contem- 
plate. I lay awake counting the moments to daybreak. 
At dawn of July 15th some of the canoes were visible, 
but it was blowing very hard, so they took some time 
to reach us, and when they came alongside were pretty 
full of water. Ward went ashore to receive the cargo 
on its arrival there, and afterwards sent word that he 
wanted assistance, as it was too much for one person to 
watch all the canoes as they landed at different points, 
and there was danger that some of the loads might be 
made oflF with. So Bonny went to his aid, while I 
stayed on board to despatch the cargo. 

As we thus by degrees lightened the steamer, Captain 
Shagerstriim had steam up, and was trying hard to get 
off the snag, whilst Walker and Deman were watching 
the efforts, ready for instant assistance if any fresh damage 
was done to the midship compartment. It was not until 
we had taken out more than 100 loads that at last we 
got off, without any additional injury to the steamer. 
This result was greeted with loud shouts, and we im- 
mediately steamed to the shore, where we picked up a 
portion of the men and loads there, and then made for 
the sandbank, which we considered a more suitable place 
for beaching the steamer for repairs, as well as safer for 
our men and loads. On arrival here we immediately 
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commeDced to take out all the loads, stacking them care- 
fully and covering them with tarpaulins. It was then 
decided by the skipper to fill all the aft compartments 
with water in order to lift the bows of the steamer, that 
Mr. Walker and Deman might get at the hole in the 
fore compartment to repair it. It was quite clear that 
we would be obliged to stay here two or three days 
before the necessary repairs could be completed. Hence 
we made the Zanzibaris camp on the sandbank, givirjg 
them their usual rations of mitakos for buying food ; this 
the natives brought over, and a brisk trade was done. 
We told oflF a guard of men to take care of the stores 
under one of the officers. Ward, Bonny, and I took watch 
and watch for three hours at a time throuorhout the niorht. 

o o 

In the meantime Walker and Deman were hard at it 
working over the hole ; they found it difficult to get at, 
though they had prized up the steamer in the way men- 
tioned above. To accomplish their job they had cut up 
an old oil drum, flattening it out to serve as a plate to 
patch up the hole, riveting it on the best way they could, 
and framing it all with red lead. Mr. Walker and his 
fellow-engineer deserve the highest praise for having so 
successfully ac'.hieved their task under such great diffi- 
culties, standing in the water most of the time, and 
sticking faithfully to their work. 

We remained at " Snag Point " three days, the repairs 
being finished on July 17th, and all was then in readiness 
for the reception of the stores again, which had in no 
way been improved by their wet canoe journeys. We 
worked hard, so that by nightfall we had all prepared 
for a morning start. The next day, after getting all our 
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men on board, we bade a cheerful good-bye to the un- 
fortunate " Snag Point," and made our way to the other 
side of the river to get wood. We were all in good spirits, 
feeling rejoiced at our escape, for we had had a very 
narrow squeak ; had the accident occurred in some place 
beyond reach of the villages, or had the natives been 
unfriendly or afraid to come to our assistance, we should 
have been obliged to throw some of our stores overboard ! 
However, we were off again, and right thankful we were 
that the natives had aided us. We did not forget them, 
for they were well paid for their trouble, and had, more- 
over, done a good trade with our men during our enforced 
stay in their district. No blame could be attached to 
Captain Shagerstrom for this unforeseen disaster. The 
Congo river, with its intricate channels, numerous rocks, 
strong currents, &c., &c., is enough to try the skill of the 
most experienced navigator; but in addition to all these 
dangers there are also found, to our cost, huge trees or 
snags sunk in deep water, with branches, like supple 
prongs, sticking up nearer the surface, and upon which 
it is a serious matter to run. We had lost three days 
when time was valuable, but we consoled ourselves by 
thinking it might have been worse. 

Nothing further of importance happened until the 21st, 
when we arrived at Equator station. Here there had been 
an important State station, but it had been abandoned, 
and now it was in the possession of the Sandford Exploring 
Expedition. Here we met Mr. Glave, an old friend of 
Ward's and mine, who had been in the service of the 
State for three years, and after a short sojourn in England 
had come out again in the service of the other expedi- 
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tion. A mission station is also here. Glave took dinner 
with us, and afterwards we adjourned to his quarters, 
where, as he was a banjoist, he amused us with some very 
quaint songs. Up to this date we had all enjoyed good 
health, but Bonny was down with a slight attack of fever 
since yesterday. We had arrived at the Equator too late 
to cut wood that night, so we had to remain the next 
day for this purpose and to allow the men to buy food. 
Hence we could not get oflF again until the morning of the 
23rd, by which time Bonny was much better. 

We arrived at Bangala about 8.30 a.m. of the 27th 
July, all well. We had now accomplished half the distance 
— that is, 500 miles. We found here several State officers, 
all old comrades: Capt. Vangfele, MM. Lieut. Vankerck- 
hoven, Baert, Danis, Li^nart, &c., and Mr. Werner, 
engineer of the s.s. En Avant We had a very friendly 
reception from them all, and M. Vankerckhoven, Com- 
missaire de District, entertained the whole party at dinner 
that night. 

We had noticed that the s.s. Henry Reed with the 
A. I. A. and the whale-boats were moored at the landing- 
place. We got rid here of the time-expired Bangalas 
and their loads, as well as the stores for Bangala station. 
I also repaid some thirty-eight loads of mitakos that 
Mr. Stanley had borrowed at this station, so ve were 
somewhat lightened. However, I deemed it advisable 
to ask for one of the whale-boats; for in case of any 
further accident, knowing the shaky state of the Stanley, 
it was prudent to have some kind of boat for communi- 
cating with the shore in case of any fresh disaster. But 
after all we did not get one, as I was informed by M. 
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Vankerckhoven, as well as by Capt. Vangfele, that all 
tlie craft were required for the service of the State. 

Next day, that is, July 28th, we were oflF again, saying 
farewells to the State oflBcials. This was the last station 
on the up river. We had still 500 miles more to make 
before we reached Yambuya, our destination, and we 
were now on the eve of leaving this last outpost of 
civilization on the river. From here onwards our days 
were more uneventful and monotonous than heretofore, 
steaming by day, cutting wood by night, only relieved 
by the excitement and worry of half a day's delay owing 
to the donkey pump breaking down. So time passed, 
and everything went quietly until August 11th, when 
we reached the mouth of the Aruwimi river. Here 
matters looked . for a moment threatening enough. A 
native village called Basoko is on the river bank here; 
it was burnt down some time ago by Mr. Deane when 
he was in charge of Stanley Falls, five days' journey 
higher up the Congo, as a punishment because the 
inhabitants had taken some Houssas prisoners and had 
killed and eaten them. For this act of cannibalism they 
were made to suffer, but as the people hereabouts are 
all given to this horrible practice, there is little doubt 
that the burning of the village had not improved the 
moral tone of the district to any great extent. Mr. 
Stanley on his way up went ashore here, and the 
frightened natives fled from their village. But he did 
not, as it happened, escape from all trouble thereby, as 
his boy, Barut^., who had been in England with Mr. 
Stanley, and who was a native of this village, deserted, 
in company with another Aruwimi boy, taking with 
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them several things of Mr. Stanley's, including a pre- 
sentation revolver and a Winchester rifle. On the 
occasion of our visit to this part of the world, the 
natives rushed out, lining the bank, brandishing their 
shields and spears, and howling like all possessed in a 
most warlike manner, with drums beating and a general 
row that was beyond description. No doubt had we 
turned towards the shore their bold defiance would have 
been turned into undignified attempts to get out of our 
way. This diversion was not repeated by all the in- 
habitants on the river, as, farther up, when we stopped 
to cut wood that night, the natives came out unarmed, 
and were rather afraid of us than otherwise. They 
were a wild-looking lot, splendidly made, strong-limbed 
devils, but we showed them our friendly disposition, 
and after a time they came alongside and sold our 
men plantains, palm-oil, and fish. We had still three 
days steaming to make before reaching our destination, 
for it was on August 14th that we reached Yambuya. 
Shagerstrom and Walker, who had come up with the 
advance column, were acting as our guides, but when 
they pointed out the spot as Mr. Stanley's camp, we 
began to think they must be dreaming, or that if this 
was the place it was now deserted, for we saw no sign 
of life on the clifi' above us; but at last, in response 
to the whistle of the steamer, we saw some men coming 
down the winding path in the face of the cliflf, and 
were thus assured that no mistake had been made. 

It was not long before we greeted our fellow-oflScers, 
Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson, whose figures we had 
seen descending the path. We were well satisfied to 
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have reached our present destination. In truth, we had 
made the trip up river in remarkably good time. 

Mr. Stanley had fixed August 10th as the day we 
should be at the camp, and it was now only four days 
later, but he had based his calculation on the presumption 
that the Stanley would reach Leopoldville on July 1st; 
as it was, she was two days late. Moreover, we had 
no assistance from barges or whale-boats in carrying our 
loads ; if we had had these, our delay at " Snag Point," 
which accounts for the other two days, might not have 
been so long. So anxious had Mr. Stanley been that 
our detachment should arrive promptly, that he left two 
£50 cheques in Mr. Jameson's hands, to be paid to 
Captain Shagerstrom and M. Deman should they make 
the trip within a given time. They succeeded in earning 
this reward, which was handed to them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT YAMBUYA. 

After greetings with Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson, 
who were soon on board the Stanley^ they were asked to 
stay to luncheon with us, as that meal was about ready. 
Shagerstrom could give them a better meal than we were 
likely to get in camp. I handed Barttelot and Jameson 
the bundle of letters which I had brought up for them, and 
also made over to the former the mails for Stanley and 
the other officers who had gone on. Barttelot soon told us 
all the news ; the substance of it was about as follows : — 
When the Expedition with Stanley came up the Aruwirai, 
Barttelot did not come with them, but was sent in the s.s. 
Henry Beed^ with Mr. Walker, to take Tippu-Tib to Stanley 
Falls. From what I could gather, there seems to have been 
considerable commotion at the sight of a steamer in this 
region. It must be remembered that no steamer had been 
up to the district since just after Mr. Deane had had to 
evacuate the station after his gallant defence, more than 
a year ago, and the Arabs were suspicious, fearing that 
the State would come up to have their revenge. But 
when it became known that their great chief Tippu-Tib 
was on board, matters assumed quite another aspect. 
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Barttelot told me that one of . the questions asked by 
Tippu-Tib was if the powder promised to his men had 
arrived, and he seemed much put out to find that it had 
not, though Barttelot added that it would be brought up 
by me. 

After seeing Tippu-Tib safely landed, Barttelot came 
down the Congo and up the Aruwimi to the camp, where 
he rejoined Stanley. In the meantime Mr. Stanley had 
formed his camp at Yambuya, and in a letter written to 
Mr. (now Sir) W. Mackinnon he relates the story of his 
arrival and the capture of the place. It is dated Yam- 
buya Rapids, Aruwimi river, June 19th, 1887. After 
describing his approach to Yambuya village, which is the 
furthermost point one can go up the river, owing to the 
rapids here barring navigation, he decided to land, and 
began a palaver with the natives, who signified their 
unwillingness to have him come ashore. He writes that 
they told him, through their interpreter, " ' Camp on the 
opposite bank if you will. We will bring to you whatever 
we have to sell, but if we permit you to land here our 
village will become the common resort of the Watamba- 
Tamba, the Arab slavers.' We argued that if we were 
with them, they need have no fear of the marauders, but 
we wasted our breath. We had been nearly two hours at 
this work of negotiating, and the natives, being addicted 
to palavers, would not have minded very much had the 
palavers lasted a week. We therefore signalled to the 
Stanley to appear with the troops. A few minutes later, 
at a second signal, both steamers set up a hideous steam- 
whistling, under the protection of which the troops 
disembarked, and in a few seconds we were in possession 
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of an empty village. There was no occasion to fire a shot, 
for the natives had disappeared as completely as the 
vapour of the steam-whistling had dissolved. We have 
commenced the construction of a proper encampment. 
The dense bush which is in the background of every 
African village has been cut down to a distance of 100 
yards. To-morrow the axe-men will cut trees down to 
form a palisade. . . . We have to build a storehouse for 
our goods ; we have to select what we need for the forced 
march to Lake Albert. We have to send out scouting 
parties in every direction to spy out the land, to discover 
the fields for future forage if the natives should absolutely 
refuse to return and resume their own villages and 
possessions." 

Mr. Stanley left this camp on June 28th with the 
advance column, taking with him Lieutenant Stairs, R. E. ; 
Dr. Parke, Army Medical Corps ; Mr. Mounteney Jephson, 
and Mr. Nelson, and his white servant William. The 
column consisted of 414 men — 360 rifles and 54 supernu- 
meraries — the bulk of them Zanzibaris, with a few 
Soudanese. He had his steel boat carried in sections, as 
well as the Maxim machine-gun. Part of his men carried 
loads, chiefly of ammunition ; the Soudanese — about 
forty or fifty — ^being the only soldiers in the column. 

He left written instructions with Major Barttelot, and a 
copy of these was forwarded by the latter to the Emin 
Pasha Kelief Committee in London, as he had been 
instructed, accompanying it by a letter. Both these 
documents were published by them in the Times of 
November 28th, 1887, and were as follows : — 
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From Major Barttelot, Yambuya Village, to 

Mr. W. MACKINNON. 

''August Ihth, 1887. 

"Sir, 

" I have the honour to inform you that Mr. H. M. Stanley 
went eastward from here on the 20th of June. A lagger on the 
march came in on August 12th, and reported he had left Mr. 
Stanley at a river flowing north into the Aruwimi, eighteen days' 
march out from here. He reported all as weU. Since Mr. Stanley's 
departure, Mr. Jameson and myself have been employed in fully 
carrying out his instructions, a copy of a letter of which is attached 
for your information. The trench has been dug, the platforms put 
up, the bank of river cleared, and the clearing to the east side 
kept clear. 

" I have ascertained the position of all villages within a four 
mile radius on the southern, eastern, and western sides. Our 
relations to the natives are most friendly. They trade with the 
men in a small way, and the chiefs come in constantly to see us. 
Lately they have come to claim our protection against some 
marauding Arabs, who may or may not be Tippu-Tib*s people. 

" I have tried to ascertain, but cannot obtain any information. 
The steamer Stanley anived yesterday, August 14th, with Messrs. 
Troup, Ward, and Bonny, three donkeys, and 479 loads. 

" Our present strength is — Soudanese 44, Somalis 2, Zanzibaris 
200; total, 246. The sentry duty is entirely furnished by the 
Soudanese, the Zanzibaris only finding picquets. Up to the time 
of writing this Tippu-Tib*s men have not arrived, though these 
marauding Arabs before mentioned may be them. Should it turn 
out to be so, or should they eventually come, I should march at 
once in Mr. Stanley's track. If, however, they do not, I shall be 
compelled to stay here till November, when Mr. Stanley expects to 
return, or till such time afterwards as he may return. 

"Since Mr. Stanley's departure we have lost — Soudanese 1, 
Somalis 2, Zanzibaris 4 ; total 7. Attached also is a copy of the 
camp orders for your information, which will show you that all has 
been done to preserve discipline, alertness, and also cleanliness. 
(Signed) "Epmund M. Barttelot, Major, 

" Commanding Yambuya Camp." 
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**Camp, Yambuya Village, 

"Aruwimi Falls, Africa, 

''June 24{h, 1887. 

"To Major Barttelot, etc. 

" Sir, 

"As the senior officer of those accompanying me on the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, the command of this important 
post naturally devolves on you. It is also for the interest of this 
Expedition that you accept this command, from the fact that your 
Soudanese company, being only soldiers and more capable of 
gaiTison duty than the Zanzibaris, will be better utilized here than 
on the march (road). 

" The steamer Stanley left Yambuya on the 22nd of this month 
for Stanley Pool. If she meets with no mii^chance she ought to 
be at Leopold ville on the 2nd July. In two days more she will 
be loaded with about 500 loads of our goods, which were left in 
charge of Mr. J. R Troup. This gentleman will embark, and on 
the 4th July I assume that the Stanley will commence the ascent 
of the river, and arrive at Bolobo the 9th July. Fuel being ready, 
the 125 men in charge of Messrs. Ward and Bonny, now at Bolobo, 
will embark, and the steamer will continue her journey. She will 
be at Bangala 19th July, and arrive 31st July. Of course the 
lowness of the river in that month may delay her a few days ; but 
having great confidence in her captain, you may certainly expect 
her before the 10th of August. 

" Though the camp is favourably situated and naturally strong, 
a brave enemy would find it no difficult task to capture if the 
commander is lax in discipline, vigour, or energy. Therefore, I 
feel sure that I have made a wise choice in selecting you to guard 
our interests here during our absence. The interests now entrusted 
to you are of vital importance to this Expedition. The men you 
will eventually have under your command consist of more than an 
entire third of the whole Expedition. The goods that will be 
brought up are the currency needed for transit through the regions 
beyond the Lakes. There will be a vast store of ammunition and 
provisions, which are of equal importance to us. The loss of these 
goods and men then would be certain ruin to us, and the advance 
force would in its turn need to solicit relief. Therefore, weighing 
all these matters well, I hope you will spare no pains to maintain 
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order and discipline in your camp, and make yonr defences com- 
plete, and keep them in such a condition that, however brave an 
enemy may be, he can make no impression on them. For this 
latter purpose I would recommend you to make an artificial ditch 
of six feet wide, three feet deep, leading from the natural ditch, 
where the spring is, round the stockade. A platform like that on 
the southern side of the camp, constructed near the eastern as well 
as the western gate, would be of advantage to the strength of the 
camp. For, remember, it is not the natives alone you have to fear, 
or who may wish to assail you, but the Arabs and their followers 
may, through some cause or other, quarrel with you and assail 
your camp. 

" Our course from here will be true east, or, by magnetic compass, 
east by south, as near as possible. Certain marches that we may 
take may not exactly lead in the direction aimed at ; nevertheless, 
it is the south-west corner of Lake Albert, near or at Kavalli, that 
is our destination. When we arrive there, we will form a strong 
camp in the neighbourhood, launch our boat, and steer for Kibero, 
in XJnyoro, to hear from Signor Casati, if there, of the condition 
of Emin Pasha. If the latter is alive and in the neighbourhood of 
the lake, we shall communicate with him, and our after conduct 
must be guided by what we learn of the intentions of Emin Pasha. 
We may assume that we shall not be longer than a fortnight with 
him, before deciding on our return to this camp, along the same 
route traversed by us when going east. 

" We will endeavour, by blazing trees and cutting saplings along 
our road, to leave sufficient traces of the route taken by us. We 
shall always take by preference tracks leading eastward. At all 
crossways where paths intersect, we shall hoe up and make a hole 
a few inches deep across all paths not used by us, besides blazing 
trees when possible. It may happen, should Tippu-Tib have sent 
the full number of adults promised by iiim to me — viz., 600 men 
(able to carry loads) — and the Stanley has arrived in safety with 
the 125 men left by me at Bolobo, that you will feel yourself 
sufficiently competent to march the column, with all the goods 
brought by the Stanley, and those left by me at Yambuya, along 
the road pursued by me. In that event, which would be desirable, 
you will follow closely our route, and before many days we should 
most assuredly meet. No doubt you would find our bomas intact 
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and standing, and you should endeavour to make your marches so 
that you could utilize these as you marched. Better guides than 
these bomas of our routes could not be made. If you do not meet 
them in the course of two days* march, you may rest assured that 
you are not in our route. 

" It may happen also that, though Tippu-Tib has sent some 
men, he has not sent enough to carry the goods with your own 
force. In that case you will, of course, use your discretion as 
to what goods you can dispense with to enable you to march. For 
this purpose you should study your list attentively, viz. : — 

" 1. Ammunition, especially fixed, is important. 

" 2. Beads, brass wire, and cowries rank next. 

" 3. Private baggage. 

" 4. Powder caps. 

*' 5. European provisions. 

" 6. Brass rods as used in the Congo. 

" 7. Provisions (rice, beans, peas, Matama, biscuit). 

** Therefore you must consider after those, sacking tools, such as 
shovels (never discard an axe or a billhook), how many sacks of 
provisions you can distribute among your men to enable you to 
march, whether half the brass rods in your boxes could not go also, 
and there stop. If you still cannot march, then it would be better 
to make marches of six miles twice over (if you prefer marching to 
staying for our arrival) than throw too many things away. 

"With the Stanleys final departure from Yambuya you should 
not fail to send a report to Mr. Wm. Mackinnon, of Gray, Dawes, 
and Co., 13 Austin Friars, London, of what has happened at your 
camp in my absence, of when I started away eastward, whether 
you have heard of or from me at all, when you expect to hear, and 
what you purpose doing. You should also send him a true copy 
of this Order, that the Relief Committee may judge for themselves 
whether you have acted or propose to act judiciously. Your pre- 
sent garrison shall consist of eighty rifles and from forty to fifty 
supernumeraries (the Stanley is to bring you within a few weeks 
fifty more rifles and seventy-five supernumeraries under Messrs. 
Troup, Ward, and Bonny). 

"I associate Mr. J. S. Jameson with you at present. Messrs. 
Troup, Ward, and Bonny will submit to your authority in the 
ordinary duties of the defence and the conduct of the camp or of 
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the march. There is only one chief, which is yourself; but should 
any vital steps be proposed to be taken, I beg of you to take the 
voice of Mr. Jameson, and when Messrs. Troup and Ward are here, 
pray admit them to your confidence, and let them speak freely 
their opinions. 

" I think I have written very clearly upon everything that strikes 
me as necessary. Your treatment of the natives, I suggest, should 
depend entirely on their conduct to you. If they do not molest 
you, suffer them to return to the neighbouring villages in peace, 
and if you can in any manner, by moderation, small gifts occasion- 
ally of brass rods, &c., hasten an amicable intercourse, I should 
recommend your doing so. Lose no opportunity of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting the natives, the position of the various villages 
in your neighbourhood, &c. 

" I have the honour to be, 

'* Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) "Henry M. Stanley. 

*' P.S. — In the bottom of your ditch put splinters. Keep four or 
five weak men doing this light job ; cut fuel ten days for Stanley, 

" Give one brass rod per week to each man to buy fish, &c. ; in 
five months these amount to 2580. Give also six cowries per man 
per week ; in five months these will number 15,480. 

'* Let Mr. Jameson attend to the sick daily. 

(Signed) "H.M.S." 

" I hereby certify this is a copy of Mr. H. M. Stanley's original 
letter. 

(Signed) "Edmund M. Barttelot, Major. 

"Camp, Yambuya Village, Aruwimi Fali^,** 

Since Stanley' s departure in June Barttelot tells us he 
has heard nothing of the advanced colunm except what he 
gathered from a Zanzibari who had lagged behind and had 
returned to Yambuya a few days prior to our arrival. He 
reported that he had left Stanley at a river flowing north 
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into the Aruwimi, eighteen clays' march from here. He 
said all were well. Neither had Barttelot heard anything 
at all from Tippu-Tib, or the men promised for our service. 
Concerning the affairs of the camp, he mentioned there 
had been diflSculty in obtaining food from the natives, who 
however had not disturbed the white men in possession 
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of Yambuya, but had most of them taken refuge on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Such were the chief points of information that we 
gleaned from Major Barttelot. When we had talked over 
the news and finished our luncheon, we followed the lead 
of Barttelot and Jameson up the winding path in the face 
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of the bluff ui)oii which was situated the camp. When 
we reached the latter it did not strike us as particularly 
strongly fortified, as the palisading was made of young 
saplings, which seemed rather imposing, but on examina- 
tion we could see that it would not afford much resistance 
to a determined rush of an enemy. I give a plan of it as 
it then was. 

Jameson was occupying a large hut, in which was the 
remainder of the stores, brought up on the first trip of 
the steamers, that Stanley had not taken with him. 
These consisted chiefly of ammunition, the remains of the 
European provisions, with the surplus personal baggage of 
himself and officers, a few boxes of mitakos, &c. All these 
were left in charge of Jameson. Barttelot had his tent 
pitched nearly opposite the water-gate, in the centre of 
the men's quarters. A large hut had been constructed on 
the other side of the camp from Jameson's, which was for 
the reception of the stores brought up by me, and in this 
hut Bonny and I took up our quarters, as I had no tent 
and he had only an apology for one, in the shape of a 
section of the old mess-tent. Ward pitched his tent near 
Jameson's hut. 

That afternoon we began unloading the Startle;], tians- 
ferring the stores into the hut prepared for them. I had 
brought up all the stores asked for by Mr. Stanley except 
the two cases of soap, which I could not obtain, as well as 
two cases of Madeira which arrived for him after his 
departure. I copy the list of the stores I had charge of, 
in order to give a clear conception of the large addition to 
the supplies already in camp : — 
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100 cases of powder. 

64 „ Remington cartridges (old). 

65 „ „ „ (new). 
10 double cases of percussion caps. 

90 bales of Zanzibar cloth. 

21 ,, handkerchiefs. 

3 „ assorted cloth. 

2 cases of savelist ,, 

7 ,, biscuits. 

1 case of tin ware. 

26 bales of mitakos (brass rods). 

27 rolls of brass and iron wire. 
33 sacks of beads. 

13 „ cowries. 

8 „ salt. 

2 cases of Madeira. 

1 sack of empty sacks. 

TotaTm 

I handed all these over to Major Barttelot according to 
Stanley's orders, receiving a receipt for the same. I had 
now finished the particular duties assigned to me by Mr. 
Stanley — that is, having cared for and brought up to 
the camp all the loads entrusted to me. It now only 
remained for me to place myself under Major Barttelot's 
command, and to assume the duties in camp that he 
assigned to me, and this I did. 

I had a long conversation with Barttelot that afternoon. 
I was sorry to find him far from well ; he had had fever, 
and was suffering from great debility. This was my first 
talk with him. It did not take me long to discover 
that he had an intense hatred of anything in the shape 
of a black man, for he made no disguise of this, but 
frequently mentioned the fact. His hatred was so 
marked that I was seized with great misgivings concerning 
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his future dealings with them, more particularly when 
he would have to handle Tippu-Tib's men. In this 
same conversation he informed me that the company of 
Zanzibaris which Jameson had would be handed over 
to me — in fact, they were my men that Dr. Parke had 
held for me since their arrival. Ward and Bonny were 
to keep the 125 men brought up from Bolobo, dividing 
them between them. Jameson was to look after the 
sick and be associated with Barttelot, as well as allowed 
time to go out to add to his Natural History collection. 
The Soudanese were to remain under the charge of 
Barttelot. 

On the day after our arrival we were startled by hearing 
shots on the opposite side of the river. Knowing that the 
natives had no guns, we at once surmised that the shots 
must have been fired by some of Tippu-Tib's people. Our 
attention being attracted by this we looked across and saw 
canoes filled with native men, women, and children, and 
men swimming down the river, all making a general 
stampede. It was not difficult to imagine the cause of 
this hurried flight; no doubt Arabs had attacked their 
village and driven them out. To ascertain if these were 
Tippu-Tib's men. Bonny and Ward crossed over in canoes, 
but learned that the Arabs had already departed. They 
were told by some of the natives that four of their women 
had been taken prisoners by the Arabs. 

Meantime, the steamer having been unloaded, pre- 
parations were made for her speedy departure. A large 
supply of fuel was all ready for her, to fill her right up 
now that she was empty. We had all been busily engaged 
with writing letters home, as this would be our last chance 
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of communicating with the outside world for some time to 
come. Mr. Walker, the superintendent engineer of the 
Expedition, having now completed his duties, was return- 
ing in the s.s. Stanley^ thus completing his two full trips 
on the Upper River. He had been of inestimable service 
to us, and we regretted very much parting with this warm- 
hearted Scotchman. To him was intrusted Major Bartte- 
lot's letter to the Emin Pasha Relief Committee, enclosing 
a copy of Mr. Stanley's instructions (see pages 139 — 142). 

On Aug. 17th all was in readiness for the departure 
of the Stanley, and we went down to the landing-place 
to see her safely off, and to bid farewell to Walker, 
Shagerstrom, and Deman — our old friends. Barttelot had 
been so seedy that he had consulted Bonny as to whether 
he ought not to take this opportunity of going home, but 
Bonny did not recommend his doing so. Therefore he 
remained at his post. The Stanley moved off with the 
three officers on board, and we watched her till she 
steamed out of sight. 

But to return to the position of affairs in camp. Our 
garrison, commanded by Major Barttelot, who had the 
four white officers under him, consisted of 44 Soudanese, 
2 SomaJis, and 200 Zanzibaris — total, 246. There had 
been seven deaths since Stanley's departure and before our 
arrival : 1 Soudanese, 2 Somalis, and 4 Zanzibaris — total, 7. 

Each one of the men received, during the first part 
of our stay, one mitako a piece every Saturday where- 
with to buy fish. This was the only ration paid out to 
them, and, according to Stanley's instructions, was to be 
continued only five months, at which time he was 
expected to return. They had the run of large fields 
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of manioc, further up the river near the rapids, which 
had been planted by the natives before they left the 
village. From these they obtained their daily food. 
After digging up the roots they usually ate them raw 
and made the green leaves into a sort of spinach with 
palm oil, when they could get this latter commodity. 
There were two Zanzibari interpreters — John Henry, who 
had been in the service of the Congo Free State before, 
and who was known to me, and Bartholomew. The 
Soudanese interpreter was Assad Farran. We were obliged 
to appoint some of the best Zanzibaris as headmen, because 
Mr. Stanley had taken with him all the recognized 
niawparas, as the headmen are called. 

The daily routine of camp was as follows : We each 
took turn as orderly-officer of the day. Reveille was 
sounded on the big native drum at 5.30 o'clock. This 
drum, left by the natives, was a huge log, whole at the 
ends, with the inside hollowed out so that when struck 
with two sticks headed with a lump of native rubber, 
it gave forth a weird, dull sound, audible for some 
distance. At 6 o'clock the signal for falling in was given, 
and the men were told oflF by their various officers to 
their daily duties. A detachment would have to sweep 
the camp, while others were sent out to cut and bring 
in wood, grass, &c. Those who were not on duty would 
go out to collect their daily ration of manioc. At 12 
o'clock the orderly-officer ordered "piga ngoma" [that 
is, "strike the drum"], and the men would come in 
for their midday meal and rest. Work, such as it was, 
was resumed at 2 o'clock, and the retreat was sounded 
a little before sunset, about 5.30 o'clock. The orderly 
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officer's duty was to see that the camp was kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and its sanitary arrangements were all right,- 
and to attend to the camp during the day. Major 
Barttelot told oflf the guard from his Soudanese every 
morning for sentry duty under one of their officers. 
They furnished the sentry at the water-gate and east-gate, 
and were responsible for the guarding of the whole camp. 
At sunset a picquet was furnished from one of the Zanzi- 
bari companies in rotation to increase the guard, acting 
as watchmen, being placed at intervals between the 
Soudanese sentries. The orderly-officer's duty was to 
turn out the guard three times during the night, and 
see that the sentries and picquets were on the alert. 

Bonny had assigned to him the special task of buying 
food from the natives. I gave out to him a certain 
number of mitakos and handkerchiefs from the Expedition 
stores for this purpose, and Ward superintended the 
mess arrangements. 

At this time, too, began that dull round of meals that 
was to last throughout our camp life without improve- 
ment. These were eaten in Jameson's large hut. Our 
staple diet was rice, plantains, and tea. At first we had 
fish bought from the natives, and sometimes a fowl or 
two from the same source ; these were soon denied us, 
but afterwards on rare occasions we got a fowl or 
a meagre goat, and as our other supplies got low we 
would try a bit of manioc or chiquanga, which we found 
poor eating and rather indigestible. The natural question 
arises in the reader's mind, "What became of all the 
European provisions ? " These were not supplied in vast 
quantities, as will appear. 
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Prior to his departure Mr. Stanley gave out to the 
officers then with him a ration of these stores, that was 
supposed to be enough to supply them for six months, 
and a small amount had been given to Ward and Bonny 
when they were left at Bolobo. I had never received avy 
European provisions, except a pound of tea at Manyanga, 
from the Expedition. Naturally when we. Ward, Bonny 
and I, reached the camp we asked for our six months' 
rations, but Major Barttelot refused us, saying as Stanley 
had left no orders on the subject, he could not undertake 
to give us anything; Stanley would require of him all 
the stores left in camp, and he urged that he could not 
possibly give us these rations. We felt we were right 
in our claim, and it was urged so strongly that Major 
Barttelot yielded so far as to promise us three months' 
supply in the same proportion that they had received, and 
the following is the list of stores that he distributed to 
each of us : 



AN OFFICER'S RATION FOR THREE MONTHS. 



\\ lb. coffee. 

1 „ tea. 
1^ tins salt. 
IJ „ butter. 

2 „ milk. 
\ lb. sugar. 

latins jam. 

\ „ chocolate and milk. 
1 tin cocoa and milk. 



1 tin sardines. 

1 „ sausages (same size as sar- 
dines). 
1 lb. fancy biscuits. 

\ tin red herring. 

\ lb. floqr. 
1 pot Liebig. 

\ lb. tapioca. 

\ lb. sago. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EXTRACTS FROM DIARY. 

On August 15th, as I have mentioned, we saw a stampede 
of natives from the opposite shore, and believed that their 
village had been attacked by some of Tippu-Tib*s men. 
From the natives we learned that four women had been 
taken prisoners. It was important for us to know if the 
attacking party were Arabs, so we sent out some Zanzibaris 
to find out. 

Thursday, August \%th, — The Zanzibaris returned bringing with 
them four Arab chiefs, the headman, Abdallah, with followers. 
Barttelot held a palaver with them at which we were all present. 
They informed us that the 600 men that Tippu-Tib had promised 
to send to take our loads to Lake Albert had come down some days 
ago, and had struck Stanley's track with the advance column, and 
coming to the first Boma thought we had all gone, and there- 
fore they all returned to the Falls ! These Arabs volunteered to 
take a letter from Barttelot to Tippu-Tib. We held a consultation 
among ourselves, and all agreeing to the great importance to the 
success of the Expedition in getting these 600 men to return here 
without delay, it was unanimously decided that two white men 
should go to the Falls, the Arabs promising to escort them there, 
the chiefs to get a good dash [present], and the men to have three 
pieces of handkerchief each. They were to go back to their camp 
and return on the third day to pick up the two white men. They 
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promised not to molest the natives on the other side, as we were 
trying to get on friendly terms with them so as to get food. 

Fi^iday, August \%th. — Barttelot informed me that as Jameson 
wished to keep the company of Zanzibaris he had, they would not 
be made over to me, but that I would have half of the 125 men 
from Bolobo. Strange this I Jameson was not to have a company 
according to Stanley's instructions ; the men he had were those 
Parke held for me, and it was understood they were to be made 
over to me when I came up. It has been decided that Jameson 
is to go to the Falls with the Arabs. Ward is to accompany 
him. 

Saturday , Aupi^t 20^A. — Jameson and Ward received instructions 
relating to their mission to Tippu-Tib. If he consents to send 
back the 600 men, they (Jamesoa and Ward) are to return as soon 
as possible. Ward is to come back ahead with news. Barttelot 
has written Tippu-Tib a letter explaining the mistake his men 
made, that Mr. Stanley had gone on, that we were still here 
with over 600 loads and wished to follow on without delay. He 
asked him to send the men back, and told him that the powder 
had arrived for them, and that the agreement made at Zanzibar 
still held good. 

[This letter I had assisted Barttelot to write in English. Assad 
Farran then translated it into Arabic, and was made to translate 
his Arabic version into English that we might be sure everything 
was right Stanley, in an agreement made at Zanzibar, had 
promised to pay a certain amount of gunpowder to each man 
provided by Tippu-Tib, and this was the powder referred to above.] 

Sunday, August 2\st. — The Arabs arrived, but not all of them : 
the rest are to come in to-morrow. 

Monday, August 22nd. — The remainder of the Arabs arrived 
with a host of old natives as slaves. They promise to give back 
to the natives their four women. The slaves with them had been 
theirs for some time at the Falls, though originally from these 
parts. They were a peculiar-looking lot of people, all marked with 
raised cut skin, armed with spears and carrying food and the guns 
of the Arabs. They seemed quite contented with their lot, were 
in excellent condition, fine strapping fellows. The Arab chief 
brought us a fine big fowl, which was very acceptable. It was 
arranged that Jameson and Ward should start to-morrow with 
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them to the Falls ; they (the Arabs) state they will take about 
four days in the journey to the Falls, mostly through forest. 

Tuesday, August 23rd. — Jameson and Ward left for the Falls, 
taking the Zanzibari Bartholomew as interpreter. I took out all 
the loads of beads and cowries to overhaul them ; they have all 
suflfered from being badly packed. 

Wednesday, August 24<A. — Had loads out again, trying to 
improve them. 

Thv/rsday, August 2oth, — In view of trying to reduce the loads 
as much as possible, Barttelot and I went through the Fortnum 
and Mason provision boxes. They had all, or most of them, been 
opened before to get various things out for rations to white men, 
so some of them had very little left in them ; we re-sorted them 
and saved two loads. There were twenty-four boxes, and we 
reduced them to twenty-two, keeping a careful list of what we 
took out and how the rest was distributed among the other boxes. 
This took us all day. 

[These boxes, it should be remembered, were the ones brought 
in the first trip of the steamers by Stanley himself; what he had 
not distributed in giving out the six months' rations to the officers, 
were left under the charge of Major Barttelot and Jameson. 
Twenty-four boxes incomplete, or twenty-two full boxes were all 
the European provisions that remained of those supplied to the 
Expedition. These were for the use of all the officers, and were 
only left in camp as it was inconvenient to carry them on. We 
were to guard and care for them. They were for us all ; those 
who had gone on were to have part, and we, of course, in a future 
division were to have a share. But indeed these stores were not 
extensive, and should be looked upon more as medical comforts 
than anything else : this may be judged by the list of contents 
given on p. 155.] 

In such an Expedition as this every pound weight must be 
considered, and it would be natural to expect the supplies to be 
of strongly condensed necessaries of life, such as meat extracts, 
condensed milk, plain biscuits, &c., which would be unobtainable 
in Africa, but of what earthly use were jam, red herrings, sardines, 
emd fancy biscuits to support life while in the bush, especially when 
in such minute quantities that the enumeration reads like a list 
of " samples for stock to be supplied." It must not be forgotten 
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t^at these would be our only food when our rice failed, for we 
could place no dependence on the supply of meagre goats, diminu- 
tive fowls, and manioc which we obtained with much difficulty 
even when circumstances favoured us. Taken in the light of 
the medical comforts even they hardly form a suitable list, and it 
will be seen that valuable space was occupied by a large supply 
of articles that could have been dispensed with, such as jam, 
sugar, fancy biscuits, red herrings, sausages and sardines. Had 
these been replaced by Liebig's extracts, Brand's essences, or even 
plain biscuits, tea, and a larger supply of milk and arrowroot, the 
invalids at least might have had a chance ; as we were all ill at 
one time or another, we should have all benefited by such an 
improvement. It is well known that Fortnum and Mason are 
capital caterers for Derby hampers, but they are not quite the firm 
one would expect to see engaged to supply an African Expedition 
such as ours, though no doubt they could have obtained the plain 
necessary supplies had some ons taken the trouble to give the 
proper order. 

Of course, it cannot be supposed that Mr. Stanley had anything 
to do with this department, but he doubtless placed these arrange- 
ments in the hands of one of those who assisted him before his 
departure from Europe. It is a matter of considerable surprise 
that such difficulty was found in supplying the necessaries of life 
to only ten men. Had it been an officer connected with the 
commissariat department of Her Majesty's Service who was engaged 
in attending to supplying the army, we might imagine that this 
small task would have been more successfully accomplished. This 
is not complaining of an insignificant matter ; so much depends in 
Africa, health and even life itself, on proper food and medicines 
for the white men. The importance of this cannot be too often 
reiterated, for many a time have I known expeditions most in- 
efficiently supplied. If only small quantities of provisions can be 
sent, let them be of the most essential articles and of the best 
quality, no such expedition should be burdened with a single un- 
necessary thing. This should be thoroughly impressed upon every 
one who undertakes to provision African travellers. However, 
whoever it was that blundered, here is the list of supplies that were 
in our camp on August 25th : 
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110 tins condensed milk. 



11 


„ cocoa and milk. 


34 


„ fancy biscuits. 


5 


„ sugar. 


31 


„ tea (2 lbs. each). 


70 


„ butter. 


7 


,, chocolate and milk. 


42 


„ jam. 


18 


„ sardines. 


23 


„ Liebig's extracts. 



3 tins coffee. 
5 „ candles. 

5 „ vegetable soup. 

4 „ red herrings. 

6 „ salt. 
27 bars soap. 

20 tins sausages. 
3 ,, arrowroot. 
1 tin sago. 



These, as I have said, were intended to supply the wants of all 
the members of the Expedition, and we were given to understand 
that our duty was to guard them intact until we handed them 
over to Stanley. 

[I was engaged for several days at this time in examining the 
stores that had been brought up when I came.] 

Tuesday, August 30^A. — A holiday to the Zanzibaris ; they say it 
is their Christmas, and want a present of mitakos. 

Friday, September 2nd. — Had a walk with Bonny ; tried to buy fish 
of the natives ; got some ; came back, both feeling seedy. Bonny 
turned in. I felt the old sensation when I got to bed, shivers, &c. 
Afterwards fever, as usual. 

Saturday, September 3rd. — Fever still on. Bonny also seedy. Some 
Ajrabs came in from their camp, stated that the messenger they 
had sent to Tippu-Tib before Jameson and Ward started had 
returned, bringing news that the men were ready to come. Bart- 
telot made them a present of two canoes, which the natives had 
left in their flight when the Expedition first came here. They 
also received three pieces of handkerchief. During the night the 
natives tried to take the canoes away, and we were startled by two 
shots fired, as we disco veied, by the Soudanese sentry at the river 
gate, on the natives attempting to take them away, which they 
failed to do. 

Sunday, September Uh. — Native chief came in saying one of his 
men had been wounded by shots fired last night ; he supposed it 
was done by the Arabs. Barttelot told him to bring in the man 
and we would see to his wound. The chief went to fetch him. In 
the meantime the Ajrabs had started with the two canoes to take 
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them up stream to their camp, but the canoes were taken from 
them by the natives. 

Monday, September 5th. — Sentry fired at some natives last night, 
thinking they were coming for canoes again. No harm done. 

Wednesday, September 7th, — This evening Ward returned from the 
Falls, bringing letter from Jameson. They had two days' rough 
march from here with the Arabs, then reached a village on the 
Congo where they got canoes. After paddling for two days they 
reac.ied the Falls. They were well received by Tippu-Tib, who 
explained to them that Stanley had told him he would find his 
(Stanley's) camp not far from Basoko on this river; that he (Tippu- 
Tib) had come up in canoes, passed Basoko with the men promised, 
that he had sent his men for chop (food), and they had been 
attacked, he losing four men. His men were anxious to get back 
as they could not find our camp, added to which their food had 
given out. Tippu-Tib sent a body of men overland to find the 
camp and went back himself with the main crowd. He has 
promised to send at once as many men as he can, but is afraid 
that he will not be able to get the 600, the number promised, and 
which he brought down the first time. Jameson returned with 
Ward in the canoes as far as the village YallasuUah, on the Congo, 
and is waiting there for some of the men. Tippu-Tib is coming 
here himself. Ward came on, leaving Jameson, last Monday. He 
describes the road as very bad, very wet also. He had been 
marching since morning and was done up. We were glad to see 
him and get the news, as we are all anxious to move on. If it had 
not been for the mistake made either by Stanley or Tippu-Tib 
about the situation of our camp, we should have been a month out 
on the march by this time. Some of Tippu-Tib's men came back 
with Ward. 

Thursday, Septerriber 8th. — Ward seedy to-day. The chief on 
the other side has not been sending the food promised every day^ 
and is inclined to be cheeky. 

Friday, September 9th. — Barttelot and I started this morning to 
survey the road taken by Stanley from here, reaching his first 
halting-place. We took the two donkeys for crossing streams, 
two Zanzibaris, and two donkey boys. We found the road fairly 
good, with a few small streams ; had no difficulty in tracing the 
route as the trees were frequently blazed. Once we got a little 
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at fault owing to his having made a slight detour for his donkeys, 
whilst the column went by the other route, marked also. We 
passed no less than four rapids, the road being close along the 
river, and the views were very pretty ; went on to a deserted, or 
rather burnt village, where no doubt Stanley stopped the first 
night. We returned to camp about 4.30 P.M., having had a very 
pleasant outing without feeling very tired. Ward is no better. 

Saturday, September IQth. — Ward sufiering evidently from 
dysentery — a very bad case. 

SuTiday, September 11th. — Ward remains about the same, his 
iUness is getting serious. 

Monday y September 12th, — About noon Jameson returned from his 
mission to the Falls. He came back with Salim-bin-Mohammed, 
and Salim-bin-Massude, an interpreter, with a following of men. 
[Both Salim-bin-Mohammed and Salim-bin-Massude had come 
round with the Expedition from Zanzibar.] Tippu-Tib had not 
turned up, he is waiting for men still. Jameson says he will be 
here in about ten days, but it is impossible to say with what 
number of men. Jameson brought with him a lamb and some 
sweet potatoes — a great luxury. He had a wet journey from the 
village on the Congo named YallasuUah, where Ward left him» 
walking through water, heavy going all day. Bartholomew, 
our Zanzibari interpreter, who went to the Falls with him and 
deserted, has not been captured yet, nor has tlie other Zanzibari 
who deserted from here, but Tippu-Tib has promised to do all he 
can to get them for us. I am disappointed that Tippu-Tib did 
not come with Jameson. It is weary work in this camp. 

Tuesday, September l^th, — This morning I handed back Jameson's 
company of Zanzibaris which I had taken over during his absence. 
Barttelot decided to leave the other men I had with Ward and 
Bonny, as I am to have charge of all Tippu-TiVs men when they 
arrive. Salim and his men have made an encampment at the back 
of our camp, outside. The native chief from the other side came 
over and I held a palaver with him. He brought back a stolen 
riHe, seven fowls, some fish and honey, and we rewarded him ; 
he went away rejoicing, promising to bring more. I had a good 
deal of diflSculty in getting him to put the things on shore before 
he was paid. I received a Remington rifle from the Expedition, 
in fairly good order, but very strong pull. 
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[This was in place of the promised Winchester, which was never 
given to rae, though mentioned in my contract. This Remington 
would not have been of very great value in saving my life ; as the pull 
was strong, anything like an accurate aim was out of the question.] 

Wednesday, September 14/A. — Ward about the same — still very ill. 

Thursday y September loth, — Native chief brought some fish. 
Heard shots on the other side, and found that the Arabs who are 
camped further up, Abdallah's lot, had been over. Beastly shame 
after their promise to us, and we had given them presents, so they 
should not molest those natives whilst we are here. Natives are 
clearing out from the other side after the firing, a general stampede. 
Found that Salim the interpreter, with Salim-bin-Mohammed, was 
employing our Zanzibaris to buy them fish, giving them axe-heads 
for the purpose. Barttelot caught one of our men with a large 
fish, it was handed to Salim with a remonstrance which led to a 
palaver between Barttelot and Salim-bin-Mohammed. He (Salim- 
bin-Mohammed), I think, is all right, but the interpreter Salim is 
a treacherous fellow and is trying to make mischief. Salim-bin- 
Mohammed returned the revolver Barttelot had sent to Tippu-Tib, 
saying that Tippu-Tib thought it would be more useful to him, as 
he (Tippu-Tib) had no cartridges except those sent! Ward is 
very ill with dysentery, giving much anxiety. 

Friday y September IQth, — Ward still very ill, trying all kinds of 
medicines. Jameson is attending him. 

Sattcrdayy September 17th, — Heavy firing again on the other side 
of the river, the natives who had returned after the firing of two 
days ago, left again in their canoes. I suggested to Barttelot, and 
was supported by Jameson, that it should be stopped; that he 
should ask Salim to stop Abdallah's men and explain that Ab- 
dallah promised not to attack the natives ; this he did. Our old 
friend, the native chief, we saw in a canoe passing in hot haste ; 
we hailed him ; he came and had a palaver, and we got him to 
come into camp. We told him that we had arranged with the 
Arabs to ceaso molesting him, and asked him to come over with 
his people to live on our side. He informed us, poor chap, that 
the Arabs had killed nine of his people. I am very sorry about 
the whole business, as the Arabs have behaved most treacherously. 

Sic9iday, September ISth. — Ward getting very low, much anxiety 
about him. 
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Monday, Septerriber l^th, — I was looking to-day at the small tin 
medicine-case which I got the other day, the same as supplied to 
the officers of the Expedition. It contains ten small bottles, most 
of the contents supposed to be in tablets. The whole case has 
been ruined by water, most of the tablets dissolved and spoilt, so 
that they are of no use, and the directions are all obliterated ! 
Jameson tells me that the wooden box which had in it all these 
cases he has seen swimming in water on board the steamer ! The 
few things I have received from the Expedition are all in similar 
condition — a saddle without stirrups, with one side of the flaps 
cut away, a water-bottle that leaks, and a medicine-case almost 
worthless ! Ward is a little better. 

Tuesddy, September 20^A. — Found that some of the men had 
stolen two tortoises that Jameson had brought from Stanley Falls 
— a deliberate theft, as they were tied up in the cook's shed. Sus- 
picion pointed to the Soudanese, as the Zanzibaris are not sup- 
posed to eat such unclean things. Had search made amongst the 
ashes of their fires and discovered the burnt shells. After some 
trouble found out the culprits — one Soudanese who cut the string, 
but three partook in the feast. Barttelot decided to flog the one 
who actually took the tortoises to-morrow morning, and give minor 
punishments to the others. I forgot to mention that four Soudanese 
were flogged last week for having been mixed up in the stealing of 
an axe and selling it to the natives. Barttelot's boy Muledi flogged 
for stealing. Ward about the same as yesterday, slowly getting 
better. 

Wednesday, September 2l8t, — Ward is improving. Salim-bin- 
Mohamnied started this morning for Abdallah's camp and did not 
return ; expect him back to-morrow. 

Thursday, September 22nd. — Salim-bin-Mohammed returned from 
Abdallah*s camp. Weary work waiting for Tippu-Tib to turn up 
with the men. Nothing to do here. Salim the interpreter paid 
me a visit ; he says the chief of Tabora is stopping Tippu-Tib's 
caravans coming from Zanzibar to the Falls ; a consequent short- 
ness of cloth at the Falls. Is very anxious to get white man to 
drill Tippu-TiVs men. Some of his men say they met Stanley ou 
the road, and that alter sixteen^days' march we shall get into an 
open country where we can get milk and sheep, there being plenty 
of cows. Of course I take this with a big pinch of salt, but it 
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would be a great thing if it were true. Ward is on the mend. 
Another of the Zanzibaris of Jameson's company died to-day, this 
making seven men who have died since I have been here. The 
graveyard has now fourteen men in it. They seem to waste away ; 
there are a number still sick with bad ulcers, but the Expedition 
has provided nothing for their relief. I am able to do but little 
with the pot of zinc ointment I got from Dr. Sims at the Pool. 

Friday, September 2'&rd. — Ward very weak, but better. Have 
seen nothing of Ngungu since Tuesday, and we have had no fish 
with the exception of a very small piece at lunch to-day. 

Saturday, September 24tth. — Bonny got some palm wine. Ward 
mending. 

Sunday, September 2oih. — Salim, interpreter, brought some palm 
wine. Abdallah came in from camp further up; he is going to 
punish the natives further down, who killed Tippu-Tib s men when 
they first came up to try to find our camp. In the afternoon forty 
of Tippu-Tib*8 men arrived from the Falls with messages from 
Tippu-Tib. They brought back Bartholomew the interpreter, who 
deserted from Jameson and Ward at the Falls, and also stole 
cloth, &c., from them there; also 'Mpsa, another Zanzibari, who 
deserted from the camp after Jameson left and followed him to the 
Falls ; he was made prisoner but got away. Both these men were 
brought back in chains. 

Monday, September 26th, — Salim-bin-Mohammed has been to 
Barttelot to-day, and told him that Tippu-Tib had sent down to 
say that he cannot get the carriers ; they make excuses, saying that 
the loads we have are too heavy. Tippu-Tib says that he has sent 
to Kasongo for some men (it takes nearly thirty days to go to 
Kasongo and fourteen days to come back to the Falls), and he 
expects the canoes back in about a month I The gist of all this 
is that we might have a chance of getting men in six weeks' time, 
but my idea is that we shall get none and will not be able to move 
from here, and that Stanley will find us here on his return when- 
ever that may be. It is very bad news, and most disheartening 
to remain here and to be out of the hunt. Barttelot talks of going 
to the Falls and taking me with him, which would be a change. 
Bonny is seedy, in bed with pains in limbs; Ward is slowly 
pulling up. 

Tuesday, September 27th. — Had all the men paraded outside of 
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the camp this morning. Bartholomew and 'Mpsa, the two Zanzibaris 
who deserted and stole from Jameson and Ward, were Hogged. 
Tlie former received 150, and the other 100 lashes. Assad Farran, 
the Soudanese interpreter, came and informed us that the chief 
Ngungu had told him that he had heard from other natives that 
Stanley was ten days from here on his way back. He had been 
fighting, and had lost twenty men and one donkey. In the after- 
noon Jameson and I went out to try and meet Ngungu. We were 
told that he came over to a small hut on the river-side some half 
an hour's walk from here ; we waited at the spot for over two hours, 
but Ngungu did not turn up. All the men out cutting grass and 
wood ; it is decided to build new houses for them in the Fort. 
Our trip to the Falls postponed pending confirmation of news about 
Stanley. 

Wednesday, September 2Sth. — We made two attempts to-day to see 
Ngungu at the hut, but failed. The village belonging to him is 
deserted since Abdallah's last raid, and I believe he has gone down 
stream, only coming up to look after fish. I am afraid our food 
supply will cease, all owing to the brute Abdallah breaking his word 
and attacking them. I don't know what to make of the rumour 
concerning Stanley. I am inclined to think it is not true. Some 
few men of Tippu-Tib's came in from the Falls to-day, and have 
gone up to Abdallah's old camp. I don't know what they are up 
to. I suppose raiding. The whole situation is very unsatisfactory; 
we cannot evidently get the men Tippu-Tib has promised. We 
are told he has sent to Kasongo to get men from there, but I 
don't believe he will obtain them. It has been constantly in my 
mind lately to doubt the veracity of the statement made by Tippu- 
Tib, that he came down in the first instance with 600 men in 
canoes and could not find the camp. I argue that after coming all 
that long way and getting close here, it is not in keeping with 
the man to have turned back for the reason he gives» viz. : that 
the men were tired of paddling, and that four or five of them were 
killed a little lower down from here ! Then again he says he sent 
Abdallah with some men on shore to try and find our camp ; we 
find these men far up past our camp raiding villages, and to get 
up to these they must have left the river and passed at the back 
of our camp, purposely avoiding us, the avowed object of their 
landing. I may be wrong in my conjecture; anyway there can 

M 
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be no doubt of this fact, that either Stanley did not make it clearly- 
known to Tippu-Tib where our camp was to be, or else Tippu-Tib 
never sent any men, and does not mean to either. 

Thursday, September 29th. — Ward much better, Bonny all right. 
No news of Ngungu. 

Friday, September SOth, — After breakfast a Soudanese came in 
to say that Ngungu was at the small hut half an hour from here, 
so Jameson and I started and found him at last. We took one of 
Tippu-Tib*s men as interpreter. Ngungu seemed very dejected. 
He stuck to his story about the return of Stanley. He says that a 
small boy belonging to him came in the other day from a neigh- 
bouring village, where he learnt that Stanley had been fighting 
with some natives; that they had killed ten Zanzibaris and one 
donkey, using bows and arrows; that Stanley had afterwards 
killed a lot of natives, and was coming back here, and would be 
here in four days. He was bringing a lot of cattle, sheep, and fowls 
with him. When Ngungu was asked if he was telling the truth, 
he replied that he cotcld not tell a lie ; that Stanley would kill him 
if he was not speaking the truth. He also told us that he had 
nearly all his people killed by Tippu-TiVs men down the river, 
where they had gone from their village to take shelter when 
Abdallah fired on them. He has no reojular home now, and sleeps 
in different places every night. I felt very sorry for him, poor 
chap; it is too bad — these Arabs have broken faith with us all 
round. It is, I consider, a most deplorable position to be in. We 
have to be friendly with the Arabs, as we expect them to get men 
for the Expedition ; and although we have told them to leave the 
people alone here, they have not done so, and it is impossible for 
us to force them to obey us in any way. First, we cannot afford 
to fall out with them, and secondly, if we did they could give us 
a good licking in the long run! All the same it goes against 
one's feelings altogether to see these poor people hunted to death ! 
We asked Ngungu over and over again to bring the remnant of 
his people to the Fort and live with us, promising him protection 
in every way ; and although he says he will come we see nothing 
of him, he is mistrustful of every one, and no wonder after all he 
has gone through lately. We bought a large fish from him. I 
don't know what to make of the rumour about Stanley ; if it is 
true, I can't make out his returning if he has had only a few men 
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killed ; he is well-armed, and he has not had time to go to the 
Lakes and come back. Barttelot and I have decided not to go to 
the Falls in consequence of this rumour until next week. 
Saturday, October Ist, — Ward has had a relapse. 
Sunday, October 2nd. — Went down to small hut to try and see 
about getting fish ; saw some men in canoes fishing, but they would 
not come ashore. Salim the interpreter came in this afternoon, 
stating that the natives in canoes on the river called to him when 
bathing, and said that there were white men close here with plenty 
of men, and would be in camp to-morrow or next day. Later 
towards evening Ngungu came into camp with one of the Soudanese 
officers, and stated that he had seen two canoes with twenty 
Zanzibaris far up the river above the rapids, and had spoken to 
them ; they bought fish of him, giving a knife in payment, which 
he produced ; he further stated that they would be here to-morrow. 
They told him that Stanley was at a village called Opoy, some 
seven days from here, and repeated the story about having ten 
Zanzibaris killed, &c. We are all very anxious for further news, 
and all kinds of suppositions are advanced among us. Some of 
Tippu-Tib*s men came in from a village called Sogoro, bringing us 
a sheep and a goat. Salim-bin-Mohammed's native band, three 
men with drums and three women with bells, played in front of 
the hut during dinner. Ward getting on well again. 

Monday, October Srd, — Salim's band played again at early break- 
fast, and each received one piece of handkerchief. In the afternoon 
Salim wished to know if he should send up to Abdallah's camp to 
find out if he had heard anything about the twenty Zanzibaris 
supposed to be coming here from Stanley. Barttelot declined his 
offer. Later Omaha, a Soudanese officer, came in and stated that 
Ngungu had told him that Abdallah had stopped the twenty 
Zanzibaris from coming down! Ngungu had mentioned this 
yesterday, but Ferhani, Tippu-Tib's man, had not interpreted it 
to us. Barttelot and Jameson decided to go out to Abdallah's 
camp, thinking it best that we should find out the truth about 
these rumours by sending some one. 

Tuesday, October 4th. — Orderly officer last night ; called Barttelot 
and Jameson at 1.30 this morning ; they left the camp about 2 
o'clock, taking twenty Soudanese and two Zanzibaris, the latter to 
show the road to Abdallah's camp. 
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[The object of this early start was to reach Abdallah's before he 
received word of the proposed visit, that it might be possible to see 
the Zanzibaris about the camp, he not having time to have sent 
them out of the way. For this reason no previous orders were 
given to the men who were to go, but when I turned out the guard 
at 1.30 they were told to make themselves ready for a march, no 
mention being made even then of tbeir destination. The two 
Zanzibaris were awakened from their slumbers and ordered to march 
with the others, as they were needed as guides. Barttelot expected 
to reach Abdallah's at dawn, before he had warning of his coming. 
This secrecy was necessary to prevent the Arabs from having a 
chance to deceive him about the men.] 

I am left in charge of camp, with instructions that if they do 
not return by to-morrow night and send no messenger, I am to ask 
Salim-bin-Mohammed to send some men to see what is up, but on 
no account am I to send any of our Soudauese, Zanzibaris, or 
white men from the camp. 

Everything carried on as usual in the camp. This morning I 
was informed that Salim had made Ngungu prisoner, so I sent 
Assad Farran to inquire. Found the rumour was not true. 
Ngungu had been in Salim's camp to see his women, and sold 
Salim some fish. Another of Jameson's men died this morning. 
Barttelot and Jameson returned about 5 o'clock ; they had been 
to Abdallah's camp, where they heard nothing about the Zanzibaris 
reported to have been seen by Ngungu, so we must conclude the 
whole story is a got-up affair. Barttelot and Jameson report 
plenty of water along the road. Barttelot and I are to start for 
the Falls on Thursday. 

Wednesday y October 5th, — Making preparations to leave for the 
Falls to-morrow. Barttelot says we are to take remainder of the 
bale of handkerchiefs that has been opened for buying goats, viz., 
forty pieces, but I don't think this will be enough, so I have opened 
another bale and taken out ten pieces, so we take fifty pieces 
handkerchiefs and 100 mitakos for buying live stock. I have sewn 
up all the mitakos in rice sacks, and left them in charge of Bonny. 

Thursday, October 6th. — Left our camp at Yambuya this morn- 
ing about 8.30 with Barttelot for the Falls, taking two Soudanese, 
one Somali as cook, and one boy each. Salim-bin-Massude ac- 
companied us, and Tippu-Tib's men carried our loads. Jameson 
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was left in charge of camp. We made a rapid, hard day's march 
to the village of Yambow, reaching there about 4.30. Fair road, 
through some dense juugle, and plenty of water. Camped the 
night in the village, most of our things wet, having been out in 
the rain nearly all day. * The village consists of a few huts in 
a good, clear, flat ground. Tippu-Tib*s men in possession of 
village, the natives quite friendly. 

Friday y October 7th, — We had to dry our things, so did not make 
a start till about 10 o'clock, passed through several small villages, 
had some palm w'me in one of them. Did not make such a 
long march as yesterday. Camped in bush, having missed 
watering-place. 

Saturday, October Sth, — Started early, about 6 o'clock. Met some 
of Tippu-Tib's men coming from Yallasullah, who informed us 
that Tippu-Tib was expected there to-morrow, so we pushed on. 
Found plenty of water, in fact walked long distances through it. 
Before reaching Yallasullah, had to cross a river up to one's arm- 
pits. Caught in a thunderstorm and heavy rain before getting 
in to the village, which I did about 4 o'clock, drenched. Found 
Barttelot had got in an hour before me. Well received by Sheik 
Seyid, one of Tippu-Tib's men, in charge of village, with large 
native population, who gave us food and a house, and did all he 
could to make us comfortable. Tippu-Tib did not arrive, but is 
expected to-morrow. 

Sunday, October 9th, — About noon Tippu-Tib arrived in his 
canoe from the Falls, accompanied by several of his headmen. 
We all adjourned, after greetings, to an open shed near the river, 
used as a palaver house, squatting on mats. Tippu-Tib informed 
us, through Salim the interpreter, that he had seen five of our 
Zanzibaris at the village of Yarricombe, a little higher up the 
river. They had deserted from Stanley's column with four others. 
They had come down to Abdallah's camp, and he had sent these 
five on, showing them the road to the Falls. The other four 
were still at Abdallah's. Tippu-Tib went on to say that the five 
he had seen at Yarricombe had several tusks of ivory with them, 
which they offered him, claiming his protection in return, but he 
said nothing to them, telling his sheik at Yarricombe to look after 
them until he returned from the Lomami. But now that he knew 
we were here he would send for them and hand them over to us. 
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So after all Ngungu's story was true and Abdallah had fooled us. 
Barttelot told Tippu-Tib about Jameson and he having gone to 
Abdallah's camp to find out about these men, how he had denied 
seeing them, &c., &c. Tippu-Tib told us he would punish Abdallah 
and take him away from the road. We found that the deserters all 
had had guns, which they had left at Abdallah's. Tippu-Tib 
despatched one of his men in a caooe to Yarricombe with instruc- 
tions to bring the men bound in ropes to us here. Barttelot gave 
Tippu-Tib the gun that Jameson sent as a present; he seemed 
pleased, but said nothing in the way of thanks. We had some 
bananas and coffee with them all; one of tlie sheiks brought out 
a very good cake ! Sheik Nossoro, Ali, &c., &c., were with 
Tippu-Tib. 

Monday, October IQth, — I forgot to mention that Yallasullah, 
where we are at present, is a village on the Congo under Tippu- 
Tib*s control. The natives have a market every day close to the 
palaver house. This afternoon the canoe returned with the five 
Zanzibaris, and they were brought to us in the presence of Tippu- 
Tib. Of course they denied deserting, stating they had been left 
behind and could not find the road, &c. They were twenty days 
in a canoe coming down to Abdallah's camp from the time of 
leaving Mr. Stanley. He had not reached the Lakes when they 
left, food was scarce, he had had trouble with the natives, at one 
place they fired on the column with bows and arrows. A white 
man, who we thought from their description must be Nelson, got 
an arrow wound, but was all right again by the time they left 
Nearly all the Soudanese had died, as well as a number of Zauzi- 
baris, from disease and want. Tippu-Tib asked that they (the 
deserters) might not be punished this time, and Barttelot said he 
would do nothing to them till Stanley returned. Tippu-Tib told 
them this, and added that if they or any other 2^nzib iris ran away 
again and came to him he would shoot them. Barttelot gave 
Tippu-Tib the ivory they brought with them. Tippu-Tib under- 
took to keep the men safe at Yallasullah till we returned firom 
the Falls. 

Tuesday, October l\th, — Arranged through Salim, the interpreter, 
for the purchase of twelve goats at three pieces of handkerchief 
each, to be here on our return. We had some good fish here. 
The people live principally by fishing ; the marketing is all done 
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by exchanging. The principal things for barter are small lots of 
fire-wood, manioc tops, palm-oil, dried fish, pottery, and quanga. 
There is a market-master who looks after things in general, and 
sees that so much tribute is paid to Tippu-Tib's sheik from the 
articles brought in. We left this morning in a canoe for the Falls. 
Tippu-Tib left in his canoe for the Lomami down stream, promising 
to be at the Falls in three days, so we postponed all palaver about 
the promised carriers till then. We paddled up stream, reaching 
the village of Yarricombe about 6 o'clock, passing two villages, and 
getting drenched in heavy rain. At Yarricombe, on the south 
bank of the Congo, we found a mud-house in charge of a sheik of 
Tippu-Tib's. We saw very little of the native village, as it was 
dark soon after our ai'rival. Stopped in the mud-house. There 
is another village on the opposite bank. 

Wednesday, October 12th, — Started eai'ly in a canoe paddling on 
to another village, changed men there and paddled right on to the 
Falls, which place we reached about 11 o'clock at night. The 
water is very low. We were comfortably put up in a mud-house. 

Thursday, October ISth, — Up rather late. Found the house not 
bad; it has an enclosure at the back and a verandah in front. 
Breakfast was brought to us; it consisted of fried potatoes and 
plantain, with tea, all very well cooked. Sheik Nzige, brother of 
Tippu-Tib, is in charge during the chiefs absence ; he paid us a 
visit. We had a look round the place, viewing the Falls, a very 
large rush of water, but not much of a fall. Plenty of large rocks, 
with big sticks set up by the natives for fastening their nets when 
fishing. It was on the island opposite that the State station was. 

Friday, October 14:th. — Arab Sunday. To-day we had plenty of 
goat done up in kabobs, curried fish, rice grown on the place, all 
beautifully cooked. Our meals, sent to us four times a day, usually 
consist of fried sweet potatoes and plantains in the morning, 
curried fish and rice in the middle of the day, then potatoes and 
plantain again in the afternoon, and curried fish and rice in the 
evening. Tea or coffee at each meal. 

Saturday, October loth, — Went for a walk over to Sheik Nassoro's 
house up beyond the Falls, through a native village. He is away 
with Tippu-Tib. His is a fine place, with a good view looking 
down on the Falls, as well as up river ; it is approached by a pleasant 
avenue of pau-pau trees. Afterwards we crossed over in a canoe 
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to an island opposite, and visited Tippu-TiVs small father, viz. 
uncle. He has a good house, and we squatted in the verandah 
on mats in the Oriental fashion. He entertained us most hospitably, 
giving us a big luncheon, consisting of Indian corn, plantains, 
curried fowl, rice, and pau-paus. Everything was excellently 
cooked, and I enjoyed the visit very much. He was such a good 
fellow, with a kindly manner, and did all he could to make us 
welcome. We came back by another island, and then crossed to 
Nassoro's again. 

Sunday, October \%th, — Went over after breakfast to the island 
opposite, where Deane's station was. After luncheon with an 
Arab, who treated us well, we had a look at the three Krupp 
guns that Deane left here after his fight last year. They are 
of no use, the vent screws destroyed and other pieces missing. 
There is also a small muzzle-loading cannon. I little thought this 
time last year that I should see these guns again, especially under 
such circumstances. I remember well packing them up at Leopold- 
ville, when Deane first went up to the Falls in June 1885. No 
sign of Tippu-Tib's return yet. Arranged with Salim, the inter- 
preter, to buy some fifty fowls. 

Tuesday, October iSth. — Both Salim, interpreter, and Ferhani, 
who escorted us down from our camp, and who are looking after 
our comfort here by order of Tippu-lib, were inclined to be cheeky 
to-day, and we had a palaver with them. 

From this date till Monday, October 24th, we waited at Stanley 
Fa Is for Tippu-Tib to return. On Saturday, October 22nd, I wrot^ 
a long letter to Colonel de Winton, giving him all the news, hoping 
this would get through either by steamer vid the Congo, or by 
Tippu-Tib's caravan to Zanzibar, and while we were at Stanley 
Falls Barttelot also wrote letters home. 

Monday, October 24fth. — Tippu-Tib returned from the Lomami. 
He came and saw us at our house, and made arrangements for our 
starting Wednesday next, on our return journey tu our camp at 
Yambuya. He tells the same old story about the carriers, that he 
expects to get them at Kason^o, although we were told through 
Salim Massude that there had been fighting there. We can't 
believe Salim, and it is a thousand pities that Barttelot did not 
overcome his dislike to Assad Farran, the Soudanese interpreter, 
and bring him. I shall not be sorry to get back to camp. 
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Tuesday, October 2Dth, — My impression of Tippn-Tib and the 
Falls is this. He has very few men here really of his own, though 
there are several native villages under his control. The great part 
of his own men are away after ivory, &c., all over the country. A 
large body are at the Lomami under Raschid, trying to settle down 
there among the natives for trading purposes. I believe there is 
some big palaver going on over the subject. Then a lot are 
scattered over the district Stanley has traveled as well as else- 
where. His son, Sefu, who reigns at Kasongo, has plenty of men, 
and it is from there they say they will get our carriers, but I don't 
put much faith in their story. It seems Tippu-Tib*s sheiks have 
many men with guns under them. The place round here has been 
cleared, and there are several acres of rice-fields under cultivation. 
On the other side, where Deane's station was, there is excellent 
flat ground for plantation close to the river, which is laid out, 
principally in rice ; the women do all the labour in the fields, aud 
there are plenty of them, all from the Manyuema district The 
sheiks' houses, as well as several others, are of mud. 

Wednesday, October 26th. — I gave my letters to Tippu-Tib, who 
has promised to send them to Zanzibar by special messenger, and 
says they will reach there in two and a half months. After saying 
good-bye to Tippu-Tib, who came down to the canoe to Fee us off, 
Barttelot and I started on our return journey in Tippu-Tib*s 
private canoe, whilst the two Soudanese and Ali, the cook, were 
in another with three goats and some fiity fowls. Tippu-Tib made 
us a present of one large goat. We stopped the night at a village 
on the north bank of the Congo, sleeping in the verandah of a 
mud-house. Barttelot received a letter from Jameson written 
from Yambuya, stating that two prisoners had run away, viz. 
Bartholomew and another. Bonny had been seedy, which I was 
sorry to hear. 

[In connection with this letter from Jameson, it should be men- 
tioneil that, taking all things into consideration, it was deemed 
advisable tliat the Zanzibaris in our camp should be disarmed at 
this time, therefore Barttelot in his reply sent instructions that 
this should be done. In order not to rouse the suspicions of the 
men, it was suggested that they should be called upon to give up 
their arms on the plea that these were not properly cared for, were 
allowed to get dirty, &c., in their huts, and that they were in 
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future to be kept together under the charge of an oflBcer, and 
given out when required for the picquets.] 

Thursday y October 27th. — Started early and paddled down to 
YallasuUah, which we reached about 3 P.M.; here we found our 
live Zanzibar deserters. Sheik Seyid, our old friend, was glad to 
see us, and treated us well in every way. Here we found twelve 
goats which Salim Massude had bought for us, but some of them 
were very small, and I am afraid he has cheated us, charging three 
pieces of handkerchief for each of them. There should have been 
three other goats, presents from Tippu-Tib to Jameson (in return 
for his gun), but they tell us one has died and the others cannot be 
found. 

Friday, October 2Sth. — Find we cannot get away till to-morrow. 
Barttelot is going ahead quickly, hoping to reach our camp in two 
days, and I am to come along with the goats and fowls, as they 
require looking after. Seyid gave us plenty of fish. 

Saturday, October 2dth, — Barttelot left early this morning, taking 
two carriers. I got away about 11.30, having a lot of bother in 
getting a sufficient number of men to carry my loads. The five 
Zanzibari deserters carried the fowls, and the Manyuema men my 
loads. The two Soudanese and the two boys with one Zanzibari 
and myself looked after the goats. Found a canoe at the river, 
which was a good thing, as the water had risen very much. 
Camped at the first long water about 6 o'clock. Tent which 
Barttelot had lent me did not come in, so slept in a fly. Had 
great pain with ulcerated tooth, and took opium. It rained hard 
during the night, and I had to put the fowls inside the fly. 

Sunday, October SOth, — Raining hard; feeling very seedy, half 
dazed, I suppose, with the opium ; don't want to try that remedy 
again. One Zanzibari led the big goat, then came Muledi with 
the big Billy, and one Soudanese in the rear. I was last of all. I 
found myself sleeping whilst I walked. Camped in jungle about 
5 o'clock, plenty of water in the road. 

Monday, October Slst. — Started early, feeling better; had a lot 
of bother in getting the goats tlirough the water, which had risen 
very much since I was here last. Reached the village of Yambow 
about 5 o'clock. We slept in huts; goats all right, also fowls. 
Found Barttelot had left his two carriers behind here, having gone 
on by himself. 
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Tuesday, November \st. — Up early and ready to start, but rain 
came on very heavily and kept on till past 1 o'clock, so it was 
impossible to move on, as the goats would not stand rain. Had to 
remain all day at Yambow. Found Muledi, Barttelot's boy, had 
stolen a quantity of sweet potatoes from one of the carriers. They 
belonged to us. He confessed to the theft, and on my threaten- 
ing to punish him severely, ran away, and I have seen nothing of 
him since. I suppose he has bolted to camp. Had all the goats 
tied up ready for a start early to-morrow. 

Wednesday, November 2nd, — Started about 7 o'clock ; got the 
goats away without much difficulty.^ Stuck hard at work pushing 
them along. We found a lot more water than we expected. Had 
to carry the goats over one by one in several places. The two 
Soudanese worked very well, so did my boy Hamesseke. The 
goats strayed oft* the path when we came to the water, and gave 
us a lot of trouble. We had had to entice them across each 
stream or rivulet ; often they wandered far afield, till I no longer 
marvelled at the Scripture remarks about dividing the sheep from 
the goats, and heartily agreed that the latter were consigned to 
the right place. 

Our goat-driving excursion was nearly ended — so nearly, that in 
ray eagerness to reach the camp I determined to march late into 
the night. Darkness falling with great rapidity, as it always does 
in tropical countries, soon involved us in fresh difficulties. We 
found it harder than ever to keep the flock together, and more 
than once I feared we had lost our way. However we pushed on 
though I was dead tired, both with the long march and with the 
remnant of a touch of fever still hanging about me, so that, as I 
walked, I fell asleep, but was roused occasionally by bumping my 
head against a projecting branch, as we made our way through the 
thick jungle. We were marching in single file, Muledi leading 
the chief goat, and the other men urging the rest of the flock to 
follow as best they could. I brought up the rear with a Soudanese 
soldier just in front of me. From one of my " forty winks *' I was 
suddenly roused by a more than usually unearthly yell from the 
Soudanese. Startled as I was, my first thought was of an attack 

* The fullowing account of a goat-driving excursion was written out at some 
length in connection with a Christmas story, so I give it here in full. It was 
published by permission of the Committee. 
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from Qnemies in ambush, but I was quickly reassured by seeing 
that it was only that we had come to a water place in the cane- 
brake : the shouts and cries that resounded on all sides were 
nothing more than encouragers to the goats, who, as was cus- 
tomary, utterly refused to take to the water. In spite of the 
difficulties of the situation I could not help laughing at the 
strange contortions of the Soudanese. He was dressed in an old 
Karki suit with a blue overcoat strapped on his back, and as he 
emitted from his spacious mouth all sorts of extraordinary shouts 
he flapped his arms, in a way suggestive of the wings of a bantam 
cock in a rage. " Yup, yaah ! yup, yaaaah ! " he cried, yet the 
more he shouted and yelled the less the goats seemed pleased. 
The place was little better than a swamp; each step we took 
plunged us deeper in the mire. When we did get the obstinate 
brutes started it was only to find ourselves in a veritable slough of 
despond, in which we floundered hopelessly about, totally unable 
to find the right way to the opposite shore. 

At last, in despair of ever getting out of it without assistance, I 
fired my revolver ; well knowing that we must be within earshot 
of Yambuya camp, I trusted that my white companions there 
would hear it and come to my rescue, but no answer came. I called 
to the Soudanese who carried my borrowed Winchester, and made 
him discharge that. We quietly waited, straining our ears for a 
reply, till my patience was exhausted, and I was on the point of 
giving the command to retrace our steps, if possible, when suddenly 
I drew a short breath, fancying I heard a distant report. A soldier 
beside me confirmed my suspicion by a joyous shout. We waited 
a moment, and then, nearer this time, we heard another shot; 
the Soudanese guns replied, and a joyous antiphoue sounded 
through the jungle, led by the Winchester. Nearer and nearer 
came the friendly reports, more and more audible they grew each 
time, so that I knew they were advancing in the right direction, 
yet the reverberation in the coverts misled me as to which side 
they were on. My men now raised shouts of delight, the goats 
baa-ed vociferously, till tha din was perfectly deafening, drowning 
the voices of our rescuers as well as my cries of " Who's there ? " 
I was endeavouring to call the men to order when suddenly a 
flash from a lantern gleamed out, and I recognized old Jameson's 
voice above the tumult. His cheery shouts urged us on, and wo 
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struggled as best we could to resich his beacon. We shouted to 
the goats and tried to keep them together. My anxiety concerning 
this precious freight was almost inconceivable. What mattered 
my discomforts, or those of the men, so long as we got the goats 
safely into camp? After my long march and awful tussle with 
them ; after one man, Uke the Good Shepherd, tenderly caring for 
those who are with young, had devoted his entire attention to a 
certain nanny-goat of the flock, my disappointment would have 
been unendurable had I lost one of them. On scrambling to terra 
firtnay I immediately had them all drawn up in front of me and 
tried to count them, but they — restless creatures — strongly objected 
to this proceeding. At last I found my tale complete, and in 
triumph I entered the camp. I envied no Roman general re- 
turning from a victorious campaign when I saw my flock safe 
within the boma [stockade]. It was with satisfaction that we all 
gathered around the goats and made mental calculations whether 
the dozen of them could be made to last us five officers through 
the next four, months. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BACK AT YAMBUYA AGAIN. 

The general course of events will be seen from the 
foregoing extracts from the diary. But as there are 
certain facts that are not dwelt upon sujficiently, and 
which need some enlargement, it is as well here to review 
the situation. At the time of writing some occurrences 
did not seem to be of the importance they afterwards 
assumed in consequence of other affairs. 

Very soon after my arrival in camp a band of Arabs 
made their appearance, and took up their quarters within 
a stone's throw of our fort, if such it might be called. It 
was a mistake to allow them to come so close to us, and it 
would have been wise at the very outset to have urged 
and insisted upon their removal from this place, which 
could have been claimed as land that we required for 
planting or some such thing. But this was not done, and 
they settled down at our very gates. However, they 
represented to us that they were of the number who were 
to accompany us, and so they were allowed to remain. 
The disadvantages to us were innumerable. The Zanzi- 
baris in our camp were of the same religion and really of 
the same race as these half-caste Arabs, and were far too 
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ready to be friendly with the new-comers. They were 
able on account of this close proximity to gather around 
the Arab fires and discuss the situation from their point 
of view. They would doubtless describe the hardships 
they endured, the tiresomeness of being obliged to con- 
form to the white man's rules, the floggings they received 
for any disobedience. They would complain that their 
supply of mitakos for buying food was stopped, and of the 
lack of consideration shown to their grievances. The men 
who were to carry our loads would be Manyuemas. Many 
of this race had come with the Arabs, and they would see 
a terrible hardship in giving up their comparative freedom 
under Arab rule to be placed under the strict surveillance 
of the white men. These men would be able to spread 
reports — exaggerated, no doubt — among their comrades, 
and this would deter the latter from undertaking to act 
as the carriers Tippu-Tib was to supply us with. Here 
alone was a disadvantage in allowing the Arabs and their 
followers to learn too much of the inner working of our 
camp; and there is no doubt that grievances were 
magnified by being discussed. 

Meanwhile the Arabs might point out to our men how 
much better oflF their followers were, and greater dis- 
content would arise. Then, too, they saw that the Arabs 
were obtaining food without difficulty, and we could get 
almost none. The new-comers interfered with the supply 
of fish and palm-oil which we had, until their appearance, 
been able to obtain from the natives ; but now there was 
competition in the market, and not only that, but the 
Arabs were able to force the natives to supply them 
instead of us, and would then sell at a higher price to us 
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such things as they wished to part with. Moreover, they 
increased our already great diflSculties by their treatment 
of the natives. They raided these poor creatures in order 
to obtain their supplies or to punish them for some fancied 
offence. They would not hold to their promise not to 
molest Ngungu, for instance, and treated the natives most 
cruelly and shamefully. It should not be forgotten that 
we had been told by Stanley in his instructions that we 
were to endeavour to keep on friendly terms with the 
natives, for the purpose partly of obtaining food through 
them. But it was also important that we should keep on 
good terms with the Arabs, who were to supply us with 
porters, and we were consequently placed in a very diffi- 
cult position, where tact, diplomacy, and firmness alone 
could enable us to steer safely between these two daligers 
— a difficult position for any one except Stanley, who 
knew well how to manage under such circumstances. 
There were complications also that at times placed us in 
extreme danger, for it must be remembered that had the 
Arabs in anger taken matters into their own hands, they 
could have quickly made an end of our portion of the 
Expedition, either by starving us out or by an attack on 
our not-too-strongly fortified and none-too-well garrisoned 
camp. Such were some of the facts of the situation that 
in my opinion had something to do with influencing 
Tippu-Tib in not supplying the men necessary for our 
advance, as it may be surmised that he was consequently 
half-hearted in trying to overcome the obstacles in the 
way of obtaining men for our service. 

On our return from our visit to Stanley Falls we were 
forced to look the stem facts of the situation in the face. 
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There was, we now knew, no immediate prospect of the 
arrival of the promised carriers. Tippu-Tib was going to 
Kasongo, an excursion that must occupy all of six weeks, 
and he would stay there to try to get men. Hence we 
found that we must sit down, mustering as much patience 
as we could, to wait for six weeks at the very least, and 
who could guess how much longer? We were forced to 
acknowledge that the outlook was black enough and most 
discouraging, especially as our twelve goats would not last 
for ever, and we had no supply of food for ourselves that 
could be depended upon, still less for our men ; these were 
already decreasing gradually in number, and there was 
no apparent prospect of our condition improving, unless 
Stanley should put in an early appearance and happily 
terminate the diflBculties of our situation. 

I had now seen Tippu-Tib several times and had become 
well acquainted with his personal appearance, while at the 
Falls I had an opportunity of seeing his quarters and his 
method of managing his sheiks. Stanley, in his Through 
the Bark Continent (p. 387), writes of him as he appeared 
when he first saw him near Nyangw^. *'Last came the 
famous Hamed-bin-Mohammed, alias Tippoo Tib, or, as it 
is variously pronounced by the natives, Tipo-Tib or Tibbu- 
Tib. He was a tall, black-bearded man, of negroid com- 
plexion, in the prime of life, straight, quick in his 
movements, a picture of energy and strength. He had 
a fine, intelligent face, with a nervous twitching of the 
eyes, and gleaming white and perfectly-formed teeth. He 
^as attended by a large retinue of young Arabs, who 
looked up to him as chief, and a score of Wangwana and 
Wanyawezi followers, whom lie had led over thousands of 

N 
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miles through Africa. With the air of a well-bred Arab, 
and almost courtier-like in his manner, he welcomed me 
to Mwana Mamba's village, and his slaves being ready at 
hand with mat and bolster, he reclined vis-a-vis, while a 
buzz of admiration of his style was perceptible from the 
onlookers. ... He was neat in his person, his clothes 
were of a spotless white, his fez-cap brand-new, his waist 
was encircled by a rich dowle, his dagger was splendid with 
silver filigree, and his fout ensemble was that of an Arab 
gentleman in very comfortable circumstances." 

Since 1876 he had aged somewhat, but Stanley's 
description suited him to a T, if one only added that 
his black beard had whitened. He was a man of fine 
presence, and we could easily see that he was respected 
and admired by his followers, and in some ways his 
conduct commanded the admiration of the white men as 
well. He was a shrewd, intelligent man, and could easily 
read the characters of those around him, and knew how 
best to deal with them. His influence was strong enough 
to make him a powerful chief. He spoke Swahili, the 
Zanzibar language, but little or no Arabic ; but he could 
read the latter understandingly, for the Arabic and Swahili 
characters are identical. 

He had established himself now firmly at Stanley Falls, 
and made himself a comfortable house fitted in true 
Oriental style, and in his presence one was wise to bear 
himself as best he could with Oriental courtesy. His 
private residence was a large mud-house, surrounded by 
a high palisading, with a remarkably fine garden attached. 
We were not allowed to enter his house, but were received 
usually in a large building, which I always called " the 
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receipt of customs/' Here, in a large room, lie would occupy 
the seat of honour, surrounded by his sheiks, each in his 
place upon the divan that ran round the room ; they all sat 
in Oriental fashion with their slippers on the floor beside 
them. In this place he managed his business with his de- 
pendent chiefs, receiving their reports, giving them orders, 
and consulting them upon certain matters. Here, too, he 
held palavers with us, treating us with Oriental politeness. 
It was during the absence of Tippu-Tib that Mnjor 
Barttelot and I occupied ourselves in writing letters to send 
home. We asked Nzige for writing materials, and those 
he supplied were very Arabic in design, especially the pens, 
which were sticks of wood split up such as are familiar to 
Eastern travellers, but with these we were able to write 
our letters. Major Barttelot was writing, among others, 
to Mr. (now Sir W.) Mackinnon, and suggested sending 
him an outline of the action he proposed to take in 
February, provided Stanley did not by that time turn up ; 
but as it seemed such a remote contingency, he decided, I 
believe, not to mention it. He had already told me his 
scheme, which was, that if he could not get the men accord- 
ing to Stanley's instructions to carry up our loads, he would 
try to obtain men to go up with him to look for Stanley, 
for he would be convinced that Stanley was dead if no news 
of him arrived before February. The loads which we were 
not to carry would be left at the Falls with Tippu-Tib. 
To this plan I paid little attention at the time, as I did not 
imagine that it would ever have to be seriously discussed, 
because I believed that long before the date he mentioned 
could arrive, Stanley would be with us or would have sent 
us some further definite instructions. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LIFE IN YAMBUYA CAMP. 

Thursday, November Srd. — Found great improvemants bad been 
made in tbe camp wbilst I bad been away — new bouses made for 
all tbe men, and our quarters bave a boma to separate us from 
tbeii'S. Bonny bas built a bouse for bimself. Tbe place looks 
quite smart. [Bonny deserves great credit for tbe buildings and 
improvements in camp ; tbe new quarters for tbe men were better 
constructed and more comfortable, tbe arrangements of tbe inner 
camp were superior to wbat they bad been; and bis eflforts to 
improve tbe sanitary condition of tbe camp and tbe comfort of 
botb men and oflBcers were most praisewortby.] 

Friday, November Wi, — Bartholomew and tbe otber prisoner wbo 
ran away bave been recaptured since Jameson wrote, and 'Mp?a 
was brougbt in to-day by Tippu-TiVs men. Sheik Ali Mabommed, 
one of Tippu-TiVs most influential men, paid us a visit yesterday. 
Salim-bin-Mobammed is going away, and there is some talk of 
Ali Mabommed coming in bis place. Abdallab bas sent back six 
guns belonging to tbe deserters ; we bave tbe five men I brougbt 
back, and two others out of tbe nine. No furtber news of Stanley. 
Salim Massude, I am thankful to say, bas returned to tbe Falls ; 
tbere bas been a row between him and Salim-bin-Mobammed. 
Found Barttelot's boy wbo stole tbe potatoes bad come on here ; 
be was punisbed yesterday. 

Saturday, November bth. — Settling down to tbe monotonous life 
of camp again ; notbing to be done. I propose taking out all tbe 
stores in my house when Bonny shifts into bis, just to see that 
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they are all right. Just before dinner Bonny caught my boy and 
his in the act of stealing manioc flour from the house ; had them 
both put in the guard-room, and will have them punished to- 
morrow. There is a talk of all Tippu-Tib's men going from our 
camp. I am very glad of it ; they do no good here, and stop our 
supply of fish. 

Sunday, November Qth, — Salim-bin-Mohammed came to say good- 
bye, and started for the Falls with his band gaily playing. I am 
feeling seedy again. 

Monday, Novemler 7th, — Feehng altogether out of sorts. Bar- 
tholomew and 'Mpsa, who . ran away — the former twice, the latter 
three times — received 75 and 150 lashes each, according to orders. 
Had out loads and altered arrangement of my house so as to be 
able more easily to see any one entering whilst I am away at meals. 

Tuesday, November Sth. — Hear that Tippu-Tib's men, the few 
still here without any responsible man in charge, made some 
remarks to the eflFect that they would not allow our men to go 
across to the other side to buy food. This is rather good. 
Barttelot sent for one of the men, and has insisted on his taking 
one of the Soudanese over to-morrow to buy fish, &c. Feeling 
better, if anything, still very depressed. Barttelot seedy. 

Wednesday, November 9th, — Barttelot has evidently got a touch 
of fever. Omaha, a Soudanese, went over to the other side with 
one of Tippu-TiVs men to try and buy fish, &c. ; returned only bring- 
ing some palm-oil. Tippu-Tib's man says the natives don't like 
Omaha, as he threw some stones at them some time ago, and that 
if we sent another man we would have better success. They 
brought the news from the natives that Stanley would be here in 
three days. I only hope it is true, and I shall be rejoiced if this 
is a fact. I am sick of this camp existence ; nothing to do from 
morning till night, under not very pleasant circumstances. Had 
out the 100 cases of powder this afternoon; found them in fair 
order. Some white ants about, but nothing to hurt. 

Thursday, November 10th.— A Soudanese went over to the other 
side with one of Tippu-TiVs men to try and buy fish, &c. ; got 
some palm-oil. No further news regarding the rumour of Stanley's 
return, except that there are donkeys with him. Barttelot had 
a pretty strong attack of fever again last night ; cooler this morn- 
ing, and has taken two good doses of quinine; fever returned, 
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however, towards night, but not so intense. I had an overhaul of 
my private stores ; gave a bottle of pickles and one of sauce to the 
mess. 

Friday, November l\th, — ^Rumour about Stanley's coming is now 
contradicted ; they are Arabs who are coming down from some far 
outl}dng village. Barttelot better, though still seedy. Nassibu 
from Yambow sent us in a small basket of rice. Ngungu, native 
chief, came over to Arab camp and also to gate of our camp ; first 
time I have seen him for a long time. 

Saturday, November \2th, — Ward went over to the village on 
the other side with some of Tippu-Tib's men to sketch, returning 
to dinner. Barttelot much better. Bonny has started building a 
mess-house and house for Barttelot. 

Sunday, November \Zth. — Some Arabs came in from a village 
about an hour from here on the road to Yambow, asking for 
medicines for Nassibu. 

Monday, November \UK — This morning am Arab came in from 
Yambow witli dried fish and a spear as a present for me. I had 
seen him on my way from the Falls. Bought fish for mess, and 
gave him fifteen mitakos from my own stores for the present of a 
spear. (Arabs never give presents for nothing.) Feeling seedy again. 

Tuesday, November loth. — Jameson laid up with rheumatism. I 
am feeling quite ill. Nas.«tibu came into camp to pay us a visit. 

Wednesday, November \&th, — Jameson about the same; suflFering 
a good deal of pain, with symptoms of bilious hemoturic fever. 
Not well myself. Opened provision boxes, under Barttelot*s super- 
vision, as our three months* rations were up on the 14th. Ward, 
Bonny, and I each received forty days rations, that is up to the 
time that the others are rationed, viz., 28th December. We 
received each one tin milk, one tin butter, one tin Liebig, one tin 
jam, half-a-pound tea, and one pound of rough salt, which 1 bought 
from Liebrechts. The following were divided between the three 
of us : — Two tins cocoa and milk, two tins sardines, two tins 
sausages, two tins biscuits, one pound tin tiour. 

Thursday, November I7th, — My birthday. We were going to kill 
a goat, and have a dinner of sorts, but Jameson is still sick, and I 
am far from feeling well, so the feast is postponed. 

Friday, November X^th — Feeling very seedy, in great pain, chill 
accompanied by slight fever, so turned in. Jameson is very seedy 
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too ; properly knocked up. Some palaver on, I hear, with Tippu- 
Tib's men, who are interfering with our special commissioner, who 
is buying fish from the natives. This kind of thing I knew would 
arise. Tippu-TiVs men buy from the natives and then oflFer to us 
at double the figure. Barttelot has taken the matter up, and is 
sending word to the Falls to complain to Tippu-Tib about it. 

Saturday, November 19th, — Not much better. Jameson has got 
jaundice. I gave him some gallic acid that Dr. Sims gave me. 
Ward left this morning for the Falls, taking six Zanzibaris and one 
Somali, Chama. I gave him out fifteen pieces of handkerchief and 
170 mi takes, for buying coffee and onions. 

Sunday, November 20th, — Felling better, but still weak. Jameson 
about the same ; has taken one dose of gallic acid, but it seems to 
have done him no good. 

Monday, November 21st. — Still seedy. Jameson the same. 

[Similar entries of fever, weakness, &c. until Sunday, November 
27th, when I began to improve slightly.] 

Monday, November 2Sth. — No fever ; feeling better ; Bonny gave 
me some medicine that relieved me. What with recurring fevers 
and no appetite I feel very exhausted. Got from Barttelot six 
teaspoons of brandy, two days' supply. Bonny had askei for a 
larger quantity of brandy for me from the two cases, but Barttelot 
gives me this from his own bottle. 

Tuesday, Novejnber 2dth. — Feeling much better ; able to eat some 
Brand's essence and some arrowroot from my private stores. 
Jameson much better. 

Wednesday, November SOth, — Ward returned to-day from the 
Falls, bringing with him some onions, potatoes, and forty eggs 1 
The latter have been given to me, a great treat in my present 
wretched condition. They were for Jameson and myself, but the 
former would not have any of them ; in his condition he could not 
well eat them, so all were given to me. Ward found that Tippu- 
Tib had gone to Kasongo some few days before he reached the 
Falls to try to get the men for us. Won't be back for three 
months! Ward got a present of a goat also, but the Zanzibaris 
lost it on the road. Have been eating a little to-day, living on 
milk diet, arrowroot, milk and rice, and rice-water from my private 
stores, feeling better. Bonny's birthday. Barttelot puts in orders 
to-day that Bonny is to examine the sick every morning in future. 
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He takes over the medicine-chest from Jameson. We were all 
under the impression that according to Stanley's letter of instruc- 
tions to Barttelot, Jameson was to see to them, but the cry has 
always been that there are no suitable medicines. I have given 
from my own store of medicine over and over again to some of the 
men — but I have so little. 

Thursday, December \st» — I received the eggs to day ; they were 
delicious. Received from Barttelot three spoonsful of brandy, one 
day's supply. Still on milk diet, feeling better, but very, very weak. 
Forgot to mention that during my illness Ngungu, native chief, 
came in and had a palaver with Bonny. He has promised, now 
that all of Tippu-Tib's people have gone, to sell us fish, &c. ; he 
stated to Bonny that Tippu-Tib*s people had told him that they 
would shoot him if he sold to us whilst they weire here ! 

Friday y December 2nd. — Slowly pulling up, I think ; need feeding 
up. Last night half a goat was stolen from Ward's house where it 
was hung up ; suspicion points to Soudanese sentry. 

Saturday, December 3rd. — Feeling about the same. Jameson is 
all right again, but his colour is still bad. The thief discovered, 
the Soudanese sentry who was on duty at the fort-gate ; tlje meat 
found hidden in the roof of his hut. He says Muledi, Barttelot's 
boy, helped him in the theft, telling him where the meat was. 

Sunday, December Uh. — Feeling better, took two or three turns 
on the road; very shaky. Soudanese sentry received 150 lashes. 
Muledi has been expelled from camp, and has to carry a load for 
several days [this punishment is to carry a load up and down daily 
near the camp]. 

Monday, December 5th. — Feeling stronger every day. Barttelot 
discovers that the Soudanese told a lie when he implicated his boy 
Muledi in the theft of meat. The Soudanese says this himself 
now ! I hear that three more men died last week ; there are now 
thirty-one graves in the yard. 

Tuesday, December 6th, — Stronger every day. Employed all day 
in putting mitakos into two boxes, which I have made long enough 
by scooping some of the wood oflf the ends. 

Wednesday, December 7th. — Getting on well. Another Soudanese 
died to-day. A lot of Soudanese and Zanzibaris seem to be in a 
bad condition ; the wet weather, along with their weakness, is telling 
on them. There is a miserable crowd at Bonny's every morning ; 
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he is doing all he can for them with what medicines he has at 
his disposal. Sores are plentiful, and a number of the men are 
wasting away to skeletons. 

Thursday, December Sth, — I went in to meals with the others for 
the first time since my illness. 

Friday, December Oth. — Pulling up. Ngungu came into camp 
to-day. Another Soudanese died to-day. 

Saturday, December 10th. — Another Zanzibar! of Benny's com- 
pany died to-day. Two of Tippu-Tib's men with some women 
came in from the Falls, bringing some fowls. 

Sunday, December 11th, — Feeling much better. 

Monday, December 12th, — Orderly oflBcer for the day. First time 
I have been able to be on duty since my illness. Birth in camp 
last night — one of the goats had a young one ; mother and child 
doing well. Another Zanzibari of Benny's company died to-day. 

[The goat whose birth is mentioned above became a great pet 
among us; would sometimes come shyly into our tents, and was a 
source of amusement on account of its fri.^ky gambols. He was 
not eaten during my stay in camp, I believe.] 

Tuesday, December l^th, — To-day the feast postponed from my 
birthday took place. Killed a goat, and I gave a bottle of prunes 
from my private stores for luncheon. At dinner we had a real 
roly-poly pudding. I supplied the jam, Jameson and Barttelot 
gave the flour. Ward made it, and it did him a deal of credit. 
It was very good, and reminded one of home. 

Wednesday, December 14^^. — New order about the Zanzibaris 
falling in in the morning commenced to-day. They are to fall in 
after 8 o'clock, this enabling them to get a meal before going to 
work, and also avoiding the wet grass. They work till 1 o'clock, 
fall in again at 2 P.M., and work till 5 o'clock. The suggestion 
was Benny's. These men never can stand the wet or cold, and as 
there is really nothing of importance for them to do, it seemed 
absurd, bearing in mind the amount of sickness there is amongst 
them, to send them out at 6 o clock to sit shivering in the cold 
and wet. 

Thursday, December loth, — The Zanzilaris don't like the arrange- 
ment afcout hours that commenced yesterday. They complain of 
having to work through the hottest part of the day — 12 to 1 
o'clock — and would sooner have the old hours, so they have gone 
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back to them. I still maintain that it would be better not to 
send them out till 8 o'clock in the morning, as there is nothing 
particular to do. 

Saturday y December 17th, — Another Zanzibari of Bonny's company 
died to-day. In the afternoon twenty-eight men of Tippu-Tib's 
arrived in camp to await the arrival of Salim-bin-Mohammed, who, 
they say, is returning here at the end of the month. I am sorry 
they are coming back ; our men are much better without them. 
They bring no news of Tippu-Tib, who ought to be at Kasongo 
by this time. Neither have they heard anything of Stanley at 
the Falls. 

Monday, December l^th, — Another Zanzibari of Sonny's company 
died this morning, and another of Jameson's company ; the total 
of deaths now among the Zanzibaris and Soudanese since this 
camp has been formed is thirty-eight. The Zanzibaris commenced 
building houses outside of the fort for Stanley's men. Earttelot 
decided on this owing to the rumours concerning Stanley's return. 

Wednesday, December 21 st, — Hear that Tippu-Tib's men brought 
in Ngungu as a prisoner here because he will not come and live 
on this side ! In the afternoon some natives tried to catch two of 
our Zanzibaris; they succeeded in getting one. As he wore a 
dress something like Tippu-Tib's men, we suppose they took him 
for one of them, and wanted to retaliate for the capture of Ngungu. 
Tippu-Tib's men brought Ngungu out and made him shout across 
to his men on the other side to send the Zanzibari back ; they had 
taken him over to the other side. There was a lot of unnecessary 
excitement ; the man was sent back shortly afterwards, all right, 
though scared. 

TMcrsday, December 22nd, — Tippu-Tib's men exchanged Ngungu 
for another prisoner, so as to enable Ngungu to go and fetch his 
people to build on this side. I don't know what will turn out 
over this business, but it seems cheek on the part of Tippu-Tib's 
people to cause this palaver, as they say on our behalf, without our 
asking them to do it. I should have fancied that if we wished 
lum to come over on this side we could have set about it ourselves. 

Saturday, December 24^A. — The big goat which I brought from 
the Falls was killed early this morning for Christmas festivities. 
It is a real fine one. To-day the men have a haJf-holiday, and 
to-morrow is a general holiday. My own private stores are low 
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enough, but among them I found a tin containing an untouched 
ham, a gift from an old comrade I had seen on my way up the 
river six months before. This I laid aside, and choosing the 
largest and best of the few jars of pickles I still possessed, and 
adding to these a bottle of sauce, I presented them as my con- 
tribution to the mess. Barttelot and Jameson gave two tins of 
flour and a pot of jam, while Bonny and Ward had added what 
they could to the general fund. After our usual smok6, flavoured 
to-night with cheerful stories, we perambulated the bounds to see 
tliat all was in order ; then we lay down to dream of the good 
old times, when Christmas Eve had meant so much to us as 
youngsters, but we well knew that here in the heart of Africa 
we should wake to no such jovial experiences as still lived in our 
memories.^ 

Sunday, December 25^A. — Christmas Day dawned clear and bright, 
and its cheerfulness was reflected in our faces as we turned out to 
greet each other with the same familiar words that our friends so 
far away were repeating under such different circumstances. Cur 
mess- table wore its gayest air. Jameson and Ward had sat up till 
the stnall hours, engaged in a joint conspiracy, the result of their 
" plotting and planning together " being a laughable series of 
Christmas cards, which we found prominently displayed on our 
plates. The two that fell to my share I have treasured carefully. 
Jameson's card for me was a water-colour sketch, where, in the 
upper portion, I am depicted in the Slough of Despond, amid a 
thicket of trees, with struggling, baa-ing goats in most absurd 
positions ; my own attitude expresses utter despair. Beneath is a 
different scene, where I, clad in the famous cashmere coat, Stanley's 
parting gift to me, am reclining in the only easy-chair the camp 
could boast, with a kettle and a cup of tea beside me, the very 
picture of comfort, in spite of my exhausted air. The background 
is formed of the precious Erain Relief stores. He even carefully 
lettered the boxes, and printed a Christmas greeting at the top. 

Ward had made for me, with great skill, a most excellent like- 
ness of the head of the famous goat, off which we were to dine 
that day. The expressive eye, the sardonic grin, the twisted horns, 
were all carefully delineated ; Ruskin himself could not but admire 

* The following account of our festivities was written out for a Christmas 
story published by permission of the Committee. 
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the delicate lines of the faithful reproduction, which did credit to 
Ward's artistic skill. The whole picture brought to mind the 
familiar old carol — 

"A boards head in hand bring I, 
Sing merrily, oh, sing merrily," 

though we must needs substitute ** goat's head." 

I, too, produced some gifts for my comrades. For some time 
past I had noticed poor Jameson's struggles with a burnt-out pipe- 
He had tried to block up the hole at the base of the bowl with 
chiquanga or manioc, but before he had time to take a second 
good pull at the pipe this vegetable plug would dry and fall out, 
a most annoying condition of affairs. It was, therefore, with much 
delight that I found in my private stores an unused pipe, which 
I gave him as a Christmas present. It is needless to add that he 
was well pleased to be able to have his ''calumet of peace." He 
soon had it " lit up," and his broad smile of contentment was a 
pleasure to behold. Ward and Bonny were very grateful for the 
pound of coflFee apiece that I was able to give, them from the 
stores I had bought for my own use on my way up the Conofo. 
They seemed to feel that I had fully repaid them, the former for 
his beautiful sketch, and the latter for his thoughtful care of me 
during my first serious illness. It may be thought by outsiders 
that my gifts were small, but coflFee was so much of a luxury that 
it was fully appreciated. 

Our breakfast was made of cold goat and the ham I had given. 
I Wixs much amused to hear the remarks made as Ward carved the 
thin slices of the latter and laid them on each plate. 

" My dear fellow," said Barttelot, politely, " that is quite enough 
for me." 

"Don't give me too much, Ward," exclaimed Jameson, with 
equal politeness. Presently they all sang the praises of the ham 
in chorus — " We've had nothing so good for many a day." " Perhaps 
— yes, really, they did think another slice, a thin slice, would be 
acceptable." A little urging brought them all up for another 
" help," and I saw with a certain satisfaction that my contribution 
had met with high favour. I know I enjoyed my share immensely. 
When we rose from table there was little left except the bone, 
which would supply us with a tempting soup, for with true 
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economy we never wasted a scrap of food ; we had already learned 
its value too well. 

After breakfast the Soudanese aad Zanzibaris were paraded in 
front of Barttelot's hut, and each man received two mitakos (brass 
rods used as money) and a handful of cowries as a Christmas dash 
(word for present used by Zanzibaris and others). We each were 
favoured by state visits from the Soudanese officer and the 
Zanzibari Niamparas (headmen), who expected individual gifts; 
we had so little of our own to spare that we could only give them 
three mitakos apiece, while a few important men received a small 
bit of tobacco. My own boy, Hamesseke, and the mess-cook, 
Juma, came in for their share of presents. 

Dress parade, such as it was, ended, I took a turn about the 
boma, and paid a visit to my favourite donkey, a fine little white 
fellow, on whom I looked with special affection. On my way up 
the river I found, at Kinchassa, three donkeys had been left for our 
use, and I immediately chose this one for my own. They were 
put on board the little steamer, but it was very close quarters fur 
all of us, so these animals were stowed in the bow, very near the 
boilers. It was hot enough for them, poor things, but I tried to 
make them as comfortable as possible, and admit I showed great 
partiality for " Monsieur Blanc." I never shall forget their ghie 
when they were safely landed, thoy caracoled about like veritable 
Arab steeds, kicked up their heels, and stretched their legs after 
being cramped up so long. My little fellow was a thoroughbred, 
cleanly made, and in the end I discovered, in spite of spare fare, he 
was sound in wind and limb, and would have passed the examina- 
tion of a " vet." I grew much attached to this pet of mine, and 
often visited him with some delicacy in hand to tempt his appetite, 
80 that he was soon devoted to me. I found it veiy hard to part 
with him nine months later, even though he went into the hands 
of an old friend — a far better fate than Jameson's donkey met, for 
he, alas ! died. On that sad occasion the Soudanese sent a deputa- 
tion to Barttelot to beg the remains of the late departed because 
they had a penchant for donkey steaks. Their petition was 
granted, on condition that the feast should take place at a distance 
i'rom the camp, and they retired to enjoy their banquet. 

After our Christmas breakfast all was bustle and excitement : 
the men were more cheerful, and an air of conviviality pervaded 
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the camp, as if some great event was about to take place. Strolling 
across the inner boma, where stood the officers* quarters and our 
precious relief stores, I entered Ward's hut, and found its owner 
busily engaged in the culinary art. He had produced from some- 
where a small drawing-board, and with an empty bottle as a 
rolling-pin he had set to work, with sleeves rolled up and befloured 
hands, to make the Christmas puddings. I roared with laughter, 
and began chaffing him so hilariously that he shouted laconically, 
" Get ! '* but as I was by no means ready to accede to his polite 
request he added, " I'll never finish this it* you stay bothering with 
your jokes, so you just get !" It was an amusing sight to watch 
his vigorous pounding and rolling of the pastry, and I had no 
intention of leaving him to pursue this new vocation in peace. 
As soon as I could see after my hearty laugh I set to work to 
investigate what he was preparing, and found all his attempts took 
the form known as " roly-poly." For lunch he was making a meat 
pudding — the inevitable goat forming its interior. This was to 
be followed by banana pudding; a most delicious dish it proved a 
few hours later, when we sat down to luncheon, and demolished 
it with marvellous rapidity. Not only had we the well-known 
sauce of a good appetite, but the jokes, flying round "promiscuous- 
like," added much to its flavour. Well do I remember, as the last 
pieces vanished, hearing Jameson exclaim, by way of an impromptu 
grace after meat, " Thank God for my good lunch," and we all 
echoed his words with a hearty Amen. In the afternoon we met 
as usual by the big native wooden drum, on which we sat kicking 
our heels, smoking, and yarning— Barttelot full of hunting remin- 
iscences of days spent down near his home in Sussex ; Jameson 
telling of his sporting adventures in the Matabele country and in 
the Transvaal ; Bonny giving us accounts of his various campaigns 
in Zululand, the Transvaal, and two phases of the Soudan ; Ward 
adding descriptions of his strange adventures in New Zealand, 
Australia, Borneo &c. While so pleasantly engaged the time 
slipped away right cheerily, till, in spite of our hearty luncheon, 
we felt that the savoury dinner promised us would be most accept- 
able. Some hint of this brought Ward to his legs, and, with a 
rush, he departed to see that Juma, our Zanzibar chefy was cooking 
properly everything that Ward had so carefully prepared. The 
latter might well have felt proud of the result of his volunteer 
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labours, for be bad most kindly undertaken to add to-day to bis 
usual duties, by attending to the kitcben department. It was no 
wonder tbat a broad smile of satisfaction pervaded bis features as 
we marcbed in to our Cbristmas dinner. Barttelot took bis usual 
position at tbe bead of tbe table, and we all fell into line, quite 
ready to attack tbe well-arranged menu, wbicb was as follows : — 



MENU. 

GOAT SOUP, A l'aPRICAINE. 
GRILLED GOAT STEAK, k LA YAMBUYA. 

ROLY-POLY PUDDING, d la Ward. 

WINE LIST. 

Tea noir. 

Cognac, tcne liqueur ct cliacun. 



Tbis last was a most unusual treat, and we sipped it slowly, as 
between tbe pulls at our pipes we drank bealtbs after dinner. 
Stanley bad given Barttelot and Jameson a bottle of brandy each 
before tbe rest of tbe wbite officers, forming tbe last contingent of 
the rear-guard, bad reached the camp ; but be bad left in addition 
two cases of brandy that were never opened during our stay at 
Yambuya. Barttelot on tbis occasion produced tbe remnant of bis 
bottle, which amounted to a small wineglassful apiece. The chief 
toast at our banquet was " Absent Friends"; tbis was drunk in 
silence, as we thought not only of those at home but of our 
comrades who bad advanced into tbe jungle, and whom under 
Stanley's leadership we had expected back with us before tbis 
date. We could only wish that they bad been as fortunate in 
their Christmas celebration as we felt we bad been tbat day; we 
lioped for their speedy return, or that we might soon be able to 
join them. We pondered often on the probable causes of their 
silence. We hardly dared believe that our great leader might 
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never return. We thought constantly of them, and our minds 
were full of unanswerable queries. Had it been necessary far 
Stairs to use his Maxim gun? Had Dr. Parke found the task 
of caring for the invalids of the wayworn camp more than he 
could manage ? Had Jephson had insurmountable difficulties in 
getting his men to carry the sections of the boat through the 
thick jungle? Was Nelson wearied out by his allotted tasks? 
Had William, Stanley's white body servant, had the romance of 
adventure all knocked out of him ? Who had fallen by the way ? 
Where were they at this joyous season ? Such questions as these 
suggested themselves and remained unsolved. We fancied they 
had already joined Emin, and were even now homeward bound, 
yet their long-continued silence made us daily more anxious for 
their welfare. We knew well that they would be thinking of 
what had become of us, for we were to have followed them in 
the August previous, yet here we were forced to remain inactive, 
waiting for the promised carriers to transport the bulk of the relief 
stores. Little wonder, then, that an undercurrent of sadness 
pervaded our Christmas cheer, and though the air of festivity 
to-day seemed to brighten the prospect, yet by contrast it served 
to deepen the gloomy forebodings that were so soon to follow. 

However, on this occasion our songs were cheerful; we even 
found voice for the comic as well as the sentimental, Benny's fine 
tenor being in great demand in our impromptu concert. Our 
stories had a brighter tone than usual, and we strove to make the 
best of the situation. The men, too, seemed to catch the infection 
from us, and around their camp-fires were singing right merrily. 
Poor fellows, they had no romance of chivalry, no expectation of 
fame, no dream of doing good to poor beleaguered fellow-creatures, 
to keep up their drooping spirits during those weary days of 
waiting ! 

We sat late smoking and talking together. Those silences that 
would fall as we thought of home and friends were only broken 
by the voices of the men singing, or by the rushing of the river 
below us. We could see the rapids glistening in the clear moon- 
light, that touched up with its splendour the singular scene before 
us. The quietness was not even disturbed by the strange cries of 
the parti-coloured parrots that in great flocks had flown high over 
our heads hours ago on their way to roost. We found the pauses 
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in the conversation getting more and more numerous, and the 
stories less and less absorbing, and as Christmas night, even in 
Central Africa, must needs end some time, we at length knocked 
the ashes out of our pipes and started on our final rounds for the 
night We saw that the Soudanese sentries were at the gates, 
and replied to their challenge with the curt"Ameen" (Friend), 
and heard their response, "Ameen allairi" (Pass, friend). We 
found that each intervening post had its appointed Zanzibari 
watchmen ; so, with cheery " good-nights," we parted, each to dream 
of the happy days of long ago. 

Little did we think that before another Christmas dawned two 
of our comrades would have bravely met their fate, nor that all 
traces of our camp in the wilderness would have faded. Neither 
did we imagine that the rest of our party, who had so cheerfully 
volunteered to attempt the relief of Emin Pasha, would now be 
sadly returning home, forced to admit that their own efforts had 
been in vain, yet hoping, in spite of some misgivings, that Stanley 
and his advanced detachment had been more successful. 

Wednesday, Decemher 28^A. — Early this morning, about 3 o'clock, 
we heard shouting, and then a rifle-shot from the direction of the 
first rapids, where Tippu-TiVs people have built a hut ; also heard 
natives shouting and singing in canoes. On inquiry we find the 
Arabs had captured a canoe yesterday from some of the natives 
on the other side, and brought it close to their hut. They put 
some of their men in it to guard it during the night, but these 
must have gone to sleep, as the natives came down in another 
canoe, stabbed one of Tippu-Tib's men, and retook the canoe. 
Barttelot and Bonny went to the hut after breakfast and saw the 
wounded man; he had a nasty stab, and Bonny does not think he. 
will live. One of the Zanzibari boys, who had belonged to Jephson, 
Kahamese, died to-day. 

Thursday, December 29th, — The man belonging to Tippu-Tib's 
camp, who was stabbed, died early this morning. Another 
Zanzibari boy, Obedi, died to-day; this brings the total up to 
forty-one. There were only seven or eight in the graveyard 
when we came up on the second trip of the Stanley on August 
14th. Tippu-Tib's headman here came in to inform us that four 
of his men had been taken by the natives at a small village on 
this side. He wants our aid to get them back, but Barttelot has 

O 
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declined. It is their palaver which they have brought on them- 
selves. We have perfect quiet when they are not here ; just as 
surely as they come they make trouble with the natives. I wish 
to goodness they would clear out, or be cleared out ! 

Friday f December oOth. — A dead body is stuck on some wood or 
stones in the river opposite the camp. Men were sent over to 
investigate ; they say it is one of Tippu-Tib's men, but not belong- 
ing to the lot here. Probably one of those from higher up river. 
Tippu-Tib's headman here informs us that the natives have made 
soup of the four men they captured yesterday ! After breakfast 
we heard firing up river, and saw some canoes rushing from this 
side to the opposite side. Later in the day Tippu-Tib's headman 
informed us that after Ngungu had been set free, he went to a 
village lower down on this side, and instigated the chief there to 
retake the canoe and capture the men ; but it looks as if he were 
trying to justify his firing of this morning at two canoes of 
Ngungu's that came up alongside as usual. He wounded one 
man. I wish Tippu-TiVs lot were out of it ; they ought never to 
have been allowed to interfere with Ngungu at all. 

Saturday, December 31s^. — Here we are at the last day of the 
year again I I have been eleven months from England, ten months 
in this country. I wish we were on the move, but all the same 
have a lot to be thankful for. 

Sunday, January Ist, 1888. — ^Yambuya Camp, Central Africa. 
Happy New Year to all ! We had an excellent breakfast of goat 
chop. Luncheon, goat and stewed prunes ; the latter I supplied. 
Barttelot and Jameson went for a walk higher up and saw natives 
who came over in canoes to this side, in reference to releasing the 
men they have of Tippu-Tib's. Nothing definite has been arrived 
at For dinner, goat and roly-poly pudding ; Ward and I finding 
flour, and I the jam. 

Monday, January 2nd, — Barttelot and Jameson went over to 
native village on the other side to arrange about getting back the 
men they have as prisoners belonging to Tippu-Tib. They man- 
aged to get two of the men back; the other, the natives say, 
escaped. Some men were sent this morning to Abdallah's camp 
to try and buy fowls. 

Tuesday, January 3rd. — In a conversation with Barttelot this 
morning, he referred again to his idea of going up to look for 
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Stanley, taking with him two officers and about 100 Zanzibaris 
and Soudanese, with only ammunition in the way of loads. I 
would say here that last October when I was at Stanley Falls 
with Barttelot, he mentioned to me that if Stanley did not return 
by February, that he would go up, taking Jameson and myself to 
look for him, as he (Barttelot) would come to the conclusion that 
something had gone wrong with the column, should they not be 
back by the above-mentioned time. He seems convinced in his 
own mind that the column has met with some disaster, says he 
does not expect ever to see Stanley back, and such-like cheery ideas. 
In his conversation with me this morning he seemed to wish to 
have my opinion on the matter, which I gave somewhat in these 
terms: — I told him I did not share in his ideas about disaster 
having happened to Stanley; true, he had been away a much 
longer period than he stated when he left here on June 28th. 
Barttelot informed me, he had told him he expected to be back 
early in November, viz., about four months from the date of his 
departure, and it is now over six months, and will be seven at the 
date of Barttelot's proposed move. I pointed out to Barttelot 
that if we were to believe what the deserters had told us, it would 
appear that Stanley had met with some difficulties — bad country to 
go through, trouble with the natives, and last but not least, trouble 
with his own men in getting them to carry on the loads, and 
also desertions among them, and that instead of taking two months 
to go up to the Lakes, he would have taken a good three. When 
he got there (Kavalli) he proposed making a camp, leaving all his 
white men and bulk of Zanzibaris, he proceeding, with a few men, 
in his boat across the lake to Kibiro, and thence by land, perhaps 
on as far as Wadelai. I don't know the distance it will be from 
his camp at Kavalli to Wadelai. Say he takes two weeks to do 
thia He would stay some time with Emin, and would not be 
back at his camp, I should say, much before five or six weeks 
have elapsed from his departure from it. This would account for 
four and a half months he has been away ; if he was coming down 
at once it would leave him one and a half months to get here, 
making up the six months he has been away up to date. I also 
stated that even if Mr. Stanley had been stopped by numbers of 
natives, I could not see what such a small force as Barttelot pro- 
poses to take could do to help him out of his difficulties. 1 do 
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not see the necessity why at this present time any caravan should 
be sent up, and certainly not one that can be of very little service 
to Stanley should they meet him ; in fact none unless he is short 
of ammunition. It is not at aU unlikely that Barttelot may 
miss Stanley, or some of his party, on their way down, with 
definite instructions as to what we are to do. In this case all 
the men would be away, with the exception of the sick, and a 
few others left at the camp here, and the consequence would be 
that the Expedition would be split up in three sections, scattered 
over Central Africa, and those left at the base would be unable 
to carry out the orJers of the chief. Barttelot's written instruc- 
tions left him by Stanley are clear enough. He was to follow 
on with all the officers, men, and stores when he had the carriers 
promised by Tippu-Tib, and in the event of Tippu-Tib sending 
only a part of the requisite number, a list was given of loads 
which he might not dispense with. 

\^* It may happen also that, though Tippu-Tib has sent some 
men, he has not sent enough to carry the goods, v^ith your own 
force. In that case, of course, you will use your discretion as to 
what goods you can dispense with to enable you to march. For 
this purpose you should study your list cUtentively, viz,: — 1. Ammu- 
nition, eiipecially fixed, is imioortant, 2. Beads, brass wire^ and 
covyries rank next, 3. Private baggage, 4. Poioder, caps. 6. 
European provisions. 6. Brass rods, as used on the Congo. 7. Pro- 
visions (rice, beans, peas, matamas, biscuits). Therefore, you must 
consider after these, sacking tools, such as shovels (never discard 
an axe or a billhook), how many sacks of provisions you can 
distnbute among your men to enable you to march, whether half 
the brass reds in your boxes could not go also, and there stop. If 
you still cannA)t march, then it would be better to make marches 
of six miles tioice over (if yoic prefer marching to staying for our 
arrival), than throw too many things away," — Stanley's Written 
Instructions.] 

I stated to Barttelot that I believed Stanley had been delayed, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, as well as to the causes already 
mentioned, adding that Tie might have waited at the Lakes 
some time expecting us. That as we had waited so long, we 
might wait a little longer, so as to give time, should all the delays, 
&c. have occurred as I surmised, to get news or see him here in 
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the next few weeks. Barttelot lays great stress on our not having 
received messengers from Stanley, telling us not to come up if 
Emin is coming down with him. But if he has been delayed in 
getting right up to Wadelai, he would think we were well on the 
road by the time he had seen him. On the other hand, he may 
have sent, and the men were not able to come through. I have 
every confidence that after great difficulties Stanley has reached 
his destination, having taken a longer time than he expected; 
that he has looked for our coming up, and that if he has Emin 
with him, as I am inclined to think, he is on his way down here 
again. If Emin is not coming away, I could understand Stanley 
sending down to urge us to come on with the Relief Stores. 
Stanley has four good white men with him, as well as some picked 
Zanzibaris, and some four hundred rank and file, all well armed ; 
and he should be quite able to hold his own against any natives. 
He has done so before with less men, and I have great confidence 
in him for such work, and hope to see him, or a part of his column 
under a white officer, back before many weeks are over our heads. 
Holding these views, which I have written down as stated to 
Barttelot, I am entirely against a small body of men going to look for 
Stanley, as quite unnecessary and useless, against the interests of 
the Expedition, taking the men away on a wild-goose chase, when 
they will be likely to be required for work which would benefit 
the Expedition. Barttelot says he is going to call a council on 
Saturday or Sunday, to hear the opinion of the other officers on his 
project. I hope sincerely that the majority will hold the views I 
have taken, as I am convinced, having only the interests of the 
Expedition at heart, that Barttelot's project can do no good to 
Stanley, even if all my surmises are wrong, and will only end in 
crippling the Expedition. I don't think he (Barttelot) would be 
doing the right thing in leaving the camp, of which he has the 
command. 

Wednesday, Jammiy Uh, — Zanzibaris sent to Abdallah's camp 
returned, having been able to purchase four fowls. Heard that 
Ngungu had gone up river, taking with him seven guns captured 
from Tippu-Tib's men. 

Thursday y January oth, — Turned out very hot. Jameson says 
it was 92" in the shade. Messenger of Tippu-Tib's arrived from 
the Falls, brought two fowls and some pine-apples. Says that 
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Salim-bin-Mohammed will be here in three days. Barttelot 
seedy. 

Saturday, January 7th. — Nassibu, Tippu-Tib's headman of 
village of Yambow, arrived with small following; brought three 
goats : made a present of one, and we bought the two others. 

Sunday, January Sth. — Nassibu came in from a neighbouring 
village to pay us another visit. Yesterday he came to see me in 
my house, and had a chat through the interpreter. He remem- 
bered me on my way to Stanley Falls. He says Tippu-Tib has 
not come back from Kasongo. I received a fowl from him as a 
present, which I returned in the shape of a piece of handkerchief. 
Another Zanzibari of Benny's men died to-day, making a total of 
forty-two. 

Monday, January 9th. — Salim-bin-Mobammed arrived in the 
afternoon. The only news he brings is that Tippu-Tib has not yet 
come back from Kasongo ; he does not expect him till about the 
15th of February. Expects some men down about the same time, 
but does not know how many ; the water being low, they cannot 
come in big canoes, and would have to use small ones. They 
might come down sixty or seventy at a time, or perhaps 100, if 
they have a sufficient number of canoes. By what Salim says 
they could not be here at the earliest before the middle of next 
montli. He states that Tippu-Tib is trying to get the men, telling 
them they are coming down here to fight the natives; he will 
not tell tliem the truth, that they are wanted to carry loads for 
us, till they reach here. This is not very hopeful news, as the 
men may refuse to carry loads when they get here. This might 
cause trouble. When asked if the Lomami palaver with the 
natives had been settled, Salim said that it had, and all their men 
had returned to their homes, and these men had also been promised 
us when the Lomami business was finished. Bonny bought a 
goat that they had brought, and Salim presented Jameson with 
a big goat (as a present from Tippu-Tib), as well as with some 
" ghee " (kind of fat) and some coffee-beans. 

Tuesday, January 10th, — Heard through Salim-bin-Mohammed 
that two more Zanzibari deserters were coming down and would 
be in camp to-morrow. Barttelot talks of going up to a village 
past Opoy, where Abdallah is, on Stanley's road, some twenty 
days from here, to see if he can get any news. No council has 
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been held, and by his going as now proposed to this village, one 
is led to suppose that the wild-goose chase to go and look for 
Stanley has been abandoned. 1 am very glad for the sake of 
the Expedition. As far as I can make out there is very little 
chance of our leaving here before Stanley comes down, which I 
most sincerely trust will be soon. 

Wednesday, January WiK — Ward's birthday; had extra pro- 
visions from private stores in honour of the eveAt. In the after- 
noon Barttelot, in the course of conversation, as we walked up 
and down our promenade* mentioned to me something about a 
piece of paper Stanley had given him, not signed, in which he 
stated that the loads might be taken up by the Zanzibaris in the 
event of Tippu-Tib's men not turning up, the Zanzibaris to make 
twelve journeys, or rather taking twelve days to get all the loads 
to one point, from the camp. This is what I understood Barttelot 
to say the paper contained ; but I have not seen it, and this is the 
first time I have heard that Stanley made such a suggestion. It 
was not in accord with the general written instructions. 

The idea of our moving out with the bulk of the loads with the 
Zanzibaris only, has never been entertained, never mentioned 
before, and would have been in my opinion perfectly insane. 
Bearing in mind that Stanley expected to be back in November, 
suppose we had started at the end of August or beginning of 
September, with about a hundred Zanzibaris — all that would have 
been fit to carry — with five hundred loads (supposing we had 
dispensed with two hundred), it would have taken twelve days to 
get all thes^ loads one day's march of four miles. At this rate 
we could not have gone far before we should have met Stanley 
coming back had he kept his time ; and as he has not, we would 
have been on the way up still if we had any men left.^ Barttelot 
told me in this conversation that he felt sure that Stanley would 
blame him for not having come up with the loads, and try and 
damage his reputation at home. Bonny seedy. Nassibu sent 
Jameson a live antelope, but it died from fright shortly after its 
arrival in camp. 

Thursday, January YWh, — Nassibu came in with an Arab, who, 
he says, has just come down from Abdallah's camp past Opoy. 

1 This was a calculation made at the time, but it does not work out quite 
right See fuller remarks on this subject in Chapter I. 
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This Arab says there were eight deserters in all ; six had died, and 
two he left at Abdallah's, they being too sick to come down. He 
says they have heard nothing more up at Abdallah's about 
Stanley. 

Friday y January \ith, — Two men came in from Nassibu's. The 
Arab who came down from Abdallah's camp yesterday is going to 
the Falls. Another Zanzibari of Benny's company died to-day, 
making a total of forty-three. 

^nday, January loth. — Another Zanzibari of Jameson's company 
died to-day, making a total of forty-four. Discussion about supply 
of food. Our fish supply has stopped altogether since the Arabs 
returned, as usual Bonny has been able to get a few goats lately. 
We kill one a week, which lasts two days, the remaining five days 
we live on rice and plantains. 

Thursday, January l^th, — A Soudanese died this morning, 
making a total of forty-five. 

Friday, January 20^A. — ^Another Zanzibari of Bonny's company 
died, making forty-six. Nassibu came and paid us a visit 

Tuesday, January 24^A. — Another Zanzibari of Jameson's company 
died this morning, making a total of forty-seven. Salim-bin* 
Mohammed paid a visit to camp, gave some news about an Arab 
who had been to the Lakes. Some natives came into camp with 
one of Tippu-Tib's men, from village lower down river. 

Wednesday, January 25th. — Another Zanzibari of Benny's 
company died during the night, making a total of forty-eight. 
Had all the cases of powder out of store, and examining them 
found them all right. 

Friday, January 27th. — Tippu-Tib's men attacked a village lower 
down river, captured four men including chief, twenty-six women 
and children, and three canoes. This is the old palaver about the 
natives having captured guns and not returned them. The 
palaver, Salim-bin-Mohammed tells us, will now be settled, as 
Ngungu's people opposite are afraid, and sent men over on hearing 
the fate of the village below, and wanted to be friends. Salim 
adds, the guns are going to be sent over, but they will have to 
pay ivory for the redemption of the women. Salim's band played 
at dinner. 

Saturday, January 28^A. — ^Another Soudanese died this morning, 
making total forty-nine. 
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Sundttyy Janimry 29^A. — Received 6 oz. of tea from Expedition 
stores, thirty-three days' supply ! 

Tuesday y January ^\st, — Jameson's donkey died daring the night. 
The Soudanese begged the carcass for food, and it was allowed 
them on condition they ate it away from camp. 

Wednesday, February l^^.— The Zanzibaris who were sent to 
YallasuUah to buy oil and fowls returned to-day, bringing one 
goat, ten fowls, and some palm-oil. They brought two letters for 
Salim-bin-Mohammed from Stanley Falls. Salim tell us that ten 
canoe-loads of men have come down from Kasongo, but have gone 
on to the Lomami to settle some palaver there, and will come on 
here afterwards ! Tippu-Tib has not yet returned from Kasongo. 
Our men heard rumour at YallasuUah that a white man had been 
seen on an island far up, fighting the natives. The natives here 
have succeeded, while we were at dinner, in cutting away two 
canoes that Salim had captured from them. 

Friday, February ^rd, — Some Arabs arrived from Stanley Falls 
with a small body of Manyuemas, who had just come down from 
Kasongo, and were en route for Abdallah's camp (on Stanley's 
track, far up). They state that Tippu-Tib was still at Kasongo 
when they left. He was getting men for us, the difficulty being 
to get a suflScient number of canoes to bring them down. Some 
of these Manyuemas added that the men did not wish to come, 
and were taking their canoes out of the way. We met these men 
on the esplanade, and got this out of them through John Henry, 
our interpreter. Later in the day Salim-bin-Mohammed came in 
bo see Barttelot. By what I can gather from Barttelot's con- 
versation with me afterwards, Salim has not received any letter 
himself from Tippu-Tib, but expects one in a few days 1 But he 
has been told that Tippu-Tib will be here about the fifth day of 
the next moon, which should be the 16th of this month, with 
about 250 men ; and that he (Salim) is going to build a house at 
the back of our camp for him. Salim stated to Barttelot that 
there is a road from Stanley Falls right up to Lake Albert, that 
is to the Unyoro end, and that they have Arabs right along it. 
He says it is a better road than the one Stanley took, and that it 
would take about three months to reach the lake by this route. 
This is like everything else connected with Tippu-Tib's people — 
rumours, contradictions ; statements, contradictions ; keeping back 
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news, then springing something quite new, at different periods. 
There have often been rumours that they had a road to the Lake, 
direct from the Falls, but no definite statement has been made 
before by Salim to this effect. Barttelot talks about going to the 
Falls to meet Tippu-Tib, if he can get Salim-bin-Mohammed to 
accompany him. Salim informed Barttelot he was going to clear 
out the natives opposite in a systematic manner, early to-morrow 
morning, as they would not give back all the guns, six in number, 
which they had captured. He was going to send his canoes up at 
night, so as to be in position to attack at dawn to-morrow ; having 
also arranged with Abdallah's men to turn the natives, should they 
try to escape in their canoes up river, for down river his men were 
in possession. I feel sorry for the natives, and only wish they 
would give Tippu-Tib's men a licking, which is far from likely, as 
they are scared at the sound of a gun. Another Zanzibar! died — 
total, fifty. 

Saturday y Fehruary 4eth. — Heard some firing, so supposed Salim's 
people had attacked the natives ; impossible to see much owing to 
the fog. Later in the day, when it lifted, we could see canoes fiur 
up near the third rapid trying to get up, being fired on by the 
Arabs. Very few, if any, escaped down river. Tippu-Tib's men 
set fire to the main village, leaving a few straggling huts standing. 
In the afternoon Tippu-Tib's men returned, as usual, to our land- 
ing-place, having captured one fine large canoe, along with some 
smaller ones. They got very little loot out of the village ; only 
a few wooden native beds, pots, some fishing-nets, and a bar of 
rough iron. The native chief, Ngungu, has not been seen. I 
should be sorry if they killed him, as I look upon him as an old 
friend. Third anniversary of Jameson's wedding-day. Big goat 
killed ; had a roly-poly pudding — this was the only way we could 
utilize the one-pound tin of flour given to each of us. Soudanese 
prisoner escaped from guard-room while we were at dinner, taking 
with him the rifle of another man and twelve rounds. Men were 
sent to inform Salim-bin-Mohammed, and a reward was offered if 
any of his men could capture him. 

S^inday, February 5th, — News from Tippu-Tib's men further up 
puts quite a different complexion on the fight of Friday. It appears 
that when the natives fled from their village opposite, men were 
posted in canoes near the upper rapid to turn them. The natives 
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got the best of it ; they killed tea of Tippu-Tib's men, a canoe 
capsized, and the guns were lost in the river. The natives, we 
hear, are now camped higher up the rapids. Another Soudanese 
died this morning, making a total of fifty-one. 

Wednesday^ February Sth. — Another Zanzibari of Bonny 's com- 
pany died to-day, making fifty-two. I have been feeling seedy 
with fever for the last few days. 

Thursday^ February 9th. — The Soudanese prisoner who escaped 
from the guard-room on Saturday last, was brought back to camp 
to-day by some of Salim's men. He had wandered as far as 
Abdallah's first camp, where they captured him. 

The case of the Soudanese deserter came up for discussion after 
luncheon to-day, and we had to decide what punishment should be 
meted out to him. It was argued that the Zanzibari deserters had 
been flogged, and that this man ought to receive the same punish- 
ment. But it was held by some of the o6Bcers that the Soudanese 
were engaged as soldiers, and were under military discipline, there- 
fore this case should be dealt with as desertion in an enemy's 
country. The end of the discussion was that two of us (I being 
one) held that he should not be shot, but the others, being in the 
majority, carried their point, and he was therefore condemned to 
suffer the extreme penalty. 

Friday, February 10th, — The Soudanese who ran away was shot 
this morning, all the men in camp being drawn up. Another 
Zanzibari of Benny's company died this morning, making total of 
fifty-three. 

Sunday, February 12th, — Barttelot and Jameson decided yester- 
day about going to the Falls on Tuesday. 

Monday, February 13th. — A Zanzibari died to-day, making a 
total of fifty-four. 

Barttelot, at luncheon, read out his plans for trying to get 
Tippu-Tib to give us men. He and Jameson are going to-morrow 
to the Falls, accompanied by Salim-bin-Mohammed to await 
Tippu-Tib's arrival from Kasongo. 

He proposes to try and get the men as laid down by Stanley 
to carry the loads. Failing this, he will propose that Tippu-Tib 
should give us two hundred men to carry loads, and, say, another 
two hundred men to icome up armed, without loads. If he cannot 
get Tippu-Tib to give us men under either of these conditions, he 
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proposes, as a last resource, to ask for, say, twelve hundred men, or 
as many as he can get, to carry no loads, but to go up armed, under 
the immediate charge of Salim-bin-Mohammed. He proposes to 
guarautee Tippu-Tib five thousand pounds over and above what 
Stanley promised to pay the men for their services. In the event 
of Tippu-Tib ftirnishing the men under the third proposal, Barttelot 
proposes to send all our loads here over to Stanley Falls, leaving a 
white officer there with all the sick, to look after the interests of 
the Expedition. Our opinions were asked on the third, or last, 
proposition, as the other two were agreed to. The general idea seems 
to be entertained by the officers and others, owing to his having 
been away so long, that Stanley is in difficulties. He expected 
to be back in the early part of November. It is remarked generally 
the absence of any news either. And we are all surprised that no 
messengers have been sent to inform us of his whereabouts or 
difficulties, if he is in any. Barttelot goes further, and has stated 
more than once that he thinks that Stanley has been killed, and 
never expects to see him again. Jameson thinks that Stanley 
must be in a hole somewhere, unable to come or send down, and 
that we ought to lose no time in starting up to hear some news 
of his party. He, like Ward and Bonny, thinks that, owing to 
Stanley's long absence, we should be quite justified in taking some 
steps to find out where he is. 

There is no doubt that if we heard that Stanley was in a 
corner, and wanted assistance, we should not hesitate to get men 
to go up to his relief, not bothering about loads, except powder and 
ammunition, and other things necessary to buy food, &c. But we 
are quite in the dark as to Stanley's position. We are justified in 
surmising he must have met with difficulties, and may be delayed, 
owing to most of his men having deserted. I myself am not 
disposed to think that any serious disaster has taken place. The 
delay in return could be accounted for in many ways, and, whilst 
admitting that we cannot sit down here in camp^ for an indefinite 
period, waiting tidings, yet I am doubtful as to the advisability of 
going without any relief stores ; but if Tippu-TiVs people will not 
carry them, there is an end to the matter. Neither do I like the 
idea of making over the loads, which it really is, to Tippu-Tib. 
Stanley had said, over and over again, that his loads are of the 
greatest importance to the Expedition, and without them he would 
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be ill the position of Emin, wanting relief, if anything happened 
to them. It would be impossible, nevertheless, to keep up the camp 
here, unless a body of men were left, and that could not be done, 
as all will be required. The idea of leaving a white oflScer at the 
Falls with the loads would be the right thing, if he could do 
anything to protect them ; but that is quite out of the question, 
for when once the loads are placed at Stanley Falls, if Tippu-Tib 
plays false, they are his, and the white man is of little use, and 
might be at the Lakes or anywhere else. Whilst I do not like the 
idea either of leaving loads at Stanley Falls, or of our going up 
without them, I cannot well vote against getting men as a last 
resource to go up and obtain some intelligence as to the where- 
abouts of Stanley's column (that is, only when Tippu-Tib states he 
cannot get men as carriers). I should most reluctantly go with 
such a column. I hope still, most fervently, that before any such 
column has been formed we may have news of Stanley ; or, better 
still, see him back with his oflScers and Emin, all welL I do not 
see why we should not. It will be a good six weeks before we 
could get away, and any day I hope to hear of Stanley. I have 
every confidence in him, knowing what he has done and can do, 
and that, although he may have had a lot of trouble with his men, 
&c., he will turn up all right, and I hope that no other column 
without loads starts from here.^ 

Tuesday, February 14^A. — Barttelot and Jameson left to-day for 
the Falls with Salim-bin-Mohammed. They took eighteen Zan- 
zibari carriers and the Soudanese interpreter, Assad Farran. The 
Zanzibaris are going only as far as YallasuUah on the Congo, 
and will return here. (They take with them a lot of cloth and 
mitakos.) Barttelot has left me in charge of the camp, giving me 
the following written instructions : — 

" To Mr. J. E, Troup, Amwimi Falls, Uth Feb,, 1888. 

"Sir, 

" During my absence and that of Mr. Jameson at the Falls, 
the command will devolve on you, and in especial the command of 
the Soudanese, over whom I request you will keep the strictest 

1 It should be remembered that the above arguments were written at the 
time, and were even in print before Mr. Stanley wrote his letters from the 
East Coast. 
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supervision, and be down on them for any misdemeanour. Mr. 
Jameson's company of Zanzibaris will be merged into Mr. Bonny's 
company, and, acting under your orders, you will take command of 
both companies. I have projected a plan for the drawing in of the 
boma, which I shall be glad if you will get carried out, viz., from 
the guard-room west corner to west corner of water-gate ; if possible 
dig a trench on the western side of the new boma. I am taking 
three niamparas (headmen) and fourteen carriers, of whom all will 
return except one niampara, whom we take on to the Falls, but 
they must return to YallasuUah at a later date, on receipt of a 
letter from me to that eflfect. Should you hear of any news of 
Stanley during my absence, please forward a letter at once to the 
Falls. I will arrange with Seyid at YallasuUah for transmission. 
Should a steamer arrive at the Falls during my stay I will acquaint 
you, and it will be best to send a white officer to YallasuUah to 
meet it. There should always be two white officers in the camp, 
and no officer should leave the camp without your permission and 
on urgent business. Should I not return and you can hear no 
news of me or of us, after three months you may deem us prisoners, 
and must act in the manner you deem best, and as circumstances 
may dictate for your own, the loads (powder and ammunition), and 
the men s safety. The boy Muledi will bring you one load of wood 
and one load of manioc every day for the use of No. 13, Private 
Alma del Shagi, Soudanese. I am, Sir, 
" Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) "Edmund M. Barttelot, Major." 

A Zanzibari of Jameson's company has been absent from camp. 
Bonny sent three men after him; they had not returned at 
night. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SPECULATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 

In connection with the foregoing extracts from the 
diary, the following comments seem necessary : — 

Stanley had now been away from the camp seven and 
a half months, and with the exception of the information 
gleaned from the deserters, we had heard nothing of his 
column and its whereabouts. He had calculated that his 
march to and from Wadelai would occupy five months, 
so he was now two and a half months overdue, and we 
were naturally most anxious about him and his com- 
panions in consequence. The commander of our camp 
entertained the gravest fears, even sajdng that he believed 
Stanley was dead, and therefore considered himself 
justified in taking what steps he thought best, and in such 
action he would have been supported by some of the other 
officers. One party, headed by Barttelot, held that 
something must be done ; leaving out of the question the 
importance of carrying up the loads, they said a move of 
some kind would be expected from this Rear Column ; 
they ought to go up to look for Stanley ; that it was 
impossible for us to remain for ever in this camp, 
especially under the present circumstances. I held, and 
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was not wholly unsupported, that no such move was 
called for— certainly not at present. We had never 
received news that Stanley was dead ; neither had we any 
authentic rumour that he was in difficulties in which he 
needed our assistance. Had we any such information we 
ought t/ien to consider whether we should not push on at 
once, regardless of all else, to his assistance. As to the 
fact that no messengers had come down, it was possible 
that they might have been stopped by the Arabs, just as 
we knew the Zanzibari deserters had been. It was not 
even certain that these very Zanzibaris had not been the 
bearers of messages which had fallen into Tippu-Tib's 
hands, and possibly he knew much more about Stanley 
than we did. I urged also that if, as they surmised, Stanley 
was dead and his column destroyed, what was the use of 
our going up after him ? Where he had failed with the 
force at his command, tee had no chance of success. But 
supposing he was alive, we were not justified in ignoring 
his instructions, and starting out on an expedition of our 
own. He had laid the greatest stress on the importance 
of the loads left with us ; our camp simply existed for the 
preservation of these very stores ; if these had not been 
of importance all the men could have gone on with his 
column. Placing such great weight on the care of these 
loads, he had even gone so far as to indicate that rather 
than sacrifice too many of them we were to remain where 
we were, guarding them until he returned to our camp. 
As it was, we had received no positive news of serious 
disaster — certainly no news of his death ; under these 
circumstances we were bound to follow his instructions, 
and to remain faithfully in charge of the stores confided 
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to US. I firmly believed he had sent messengers down 
to us ; that they had not been able to come through ; that 
he was carrying out his plans ; and as to the delay, I 
protested that time was of no account in African explora- 
tion. He undoubtedly had been delayed by one cause 
or another ; but I had faith in him as the man who would 
eventually overcome difficulties, and that if we waited we 
should hear from him, or he would come back as he said 
he would. Any expedition sent up under the present 
circumstances would fail, I believed, and the stores in 
such event w^ould be sacrificed. More than once in 
conversation with Major Barttelot I have argued on the 
presumption that he followed out his scheme. " Suppose," 
I said, "you do go up without the loads and should 
happen to meet Stanley, his first question would be, 
* Well, Major, where are my loads ? ' What could you 
reply ? When you informed him that you had left them 
behind and had come up in search of him, I can well 
imagine the warm conversation that would ensue." 

It always struck me as rather absurd that we should set 
out to look for Stanley, especially with such a ragged lot 
of men as ours, who had by suffering, &c., become entirely 
demoralized, with no heart left in them. It would have 
taxed a man even of Stanley's resources and influence to 
re-establish confidence or enthusiasm among them. In 
imagination I saw how ridiculous we should all appear 
when we did find Stanley, and having explained why w^e 
were without the loads, I could hear him ask, " Well, now 
you have found me what do you propose to do ? " 

During the first part of the time we were in camp 
matters were in a very unsettled condition. We were 
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daily expecting to be able to follow Stanley, and yet could 
not do so as the arrival of the carriers was daily postponed, 
therefore it was impossible to anticipate that we should 
remain stationary here for any length of time. But as 
the days went on, we found that Tippu-Tib held out no 
immediate prospect of supplying us with porters. By the 
middle of November he started on his excursion to Kasongo 
with the avowed purpose of getting us the men, and we 
knew that this trip would occupy nothing short of six 
weeks. Under these circumstances, we now knew that we 
should be obliged to remain at Yambuya for two months 
more, unless we had news of Stanley. The number of 
able-bodied men were already reduced to a mere handful, 
and they suffered more or less terribly from ulcers and 
all kinds of sores that are prevalent in this climate, but we 
had nothing provided to alleviate their pain. In fact our 
portion of the Expedition was entirely destitute of many 
most necessary medicines. 

I, fortunately, had with me a two-ounce bottle of 
carbolic acid, which was of inestimable service as far as it 
went. There were no counter-irritants of any sort, which 
caused great inconvenience. As the white officers suffered 
greatly, it may well be imagined how much worse off were 
the men. The large body of Zanzibaris and Soudanese 
were totally without assistance for their ailments, and 
through this very cause were reduced in strength and 
numbers to a most pitiable condition. It will be seen how 
much all were suffering in these respects. 

Tippu-Tib kept us dilly-dallying for the men, and as 
matters stood there seemed no immediate prospect of 
their being supplied to us. It will be seen that it was 
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with the object of making renewed eflforts in this direction, 
and even proposing new schemes, that Barttelot with 
Jameson set out in the hope of meeting the Arab at the 
Falls. We had been tantalized by rumours of Stanley's 
approach, but as usual these were all false. We, however, 
did gain some information from Salim-bin-Mohammed 
about a road of which we had heard vaguely before. lu ray 
diary I recorded his mention of a road well known to the 
Arabs, who were stationed all along it ; this route led 
from near Stanley Falls across country to Lake Albert, 
and it might have proved a satisfactory means of com- 
munication with that district. The Arabs strongly urged 
that if they went with us we ought to take this road, but 
to this suggestion we could not yield, because it was Mr. 
Stanley's intention to return by the way he went, and we 
were instructed to follow him. 

There is one thing in connection with Tippu-Tib that 
should not be omitted. In the agreement made by 
Stanley at Zanzibar, the State promised to send out two 
white officers to act as Tippu-Tib's secretary, &c., at 
Stanley Falls, and it was naturally supposed that they 
would arrive at the station a month or so after the Arab 
was placed in possession. A certain personal interest was 
given to this expectation of their arrival, because while 
going up the Congo Tippu-Tib complained that some of 
his loads had been left behind, but he was assured that 
the steamer which brought his assistants would also bring 
his loads. There was yet another reason why that steamer 
would be awaited anxiously by the Arabs. It seems that 
it is the custom among the Arabs and natives, when the 
latter swear to be friends, that a daughter of, or some 
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woman belonging to, the native chief, is handed over to 
the Arabs, and is looked upon as a token of friendship ; 
when the two parties meet in future, the woman is shown 
in this friendly capacity. Such a woman had been given 
by a native chief to Salim-bin-Mohammed, but while the 
Expedition was at Matadi she had run away, or had been 
inveigled away by some one, and in reply to his complaints 
coijcerning this he was told that every eflfort would be 
made to get her back, and she would be sent up on the 
steamer if she was found. But the arrival of the steamer 
was long delayed. We learned afterwards that the two 
officers sent from Brussels got as far as Leopoldville, where 
one of them died, and the other was so HI that he had 
to go home — a considerable time elapsed before their 
successors arrived, and it was a year before the promised 
steamer and men reached Stanley Falls. It is not sur- 
prising that, in consequence of this long delay, the Arabs 
entertained grave suspicions that the promises made by 
the white men would not be fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

EXTRACTS FROM DIARY (continued). 

Wednesday, Febncary loth, — Boniiy with some men commenced 
alterations of camp, according to Barttelot*s instructions. Zanzibaris 
returned with the runaway from a distant village. He can give no 
account of himself; we think he is a little oflf his head. Put him 
in guard-room till Barttelot returns. 

Thursday, February IQth. — Another Zanzibari died, total fifty-five. 
Bonny had out some of the Zanzibaris trying to teach them how to 
use a gun — it was ludicrous to see them, some were even afraid 
to fire; they are only porters, engaged at Zanzibar, taken from 
plantations, and are not soldiers. 

Friday, Fehniary VI th. — Bonny had the men out again. Heard 
that natives had taken two Arab prisoners. 

Saturday, February l%tJi, — Birth in camp. Goat gave birth to 
twins, mother and children doing well. Bonny continued course 
of firing with the Zanzibaris. Natives came across in canoes; 
they know Salim- bin-Mohammed is away, and that we will do 
nothing to them. They were fishing, close to our bank, we tell 
them not to be afraid of the firing, as we would not hurt them 
They seemed to understand. Natives have taken two more Arab 
prisoners. 

Monday, February 20^A. — Hear Tippu-TiVs men captured some 
native women yesterday. Some of Tippu-Tib*s men came in from 
down river to-day; they report that in their wanderings inland 
they came across some natives, who told them that some white 
men had been up their river in a steamer, and showed beads and 
brass wire that they had received from them. They say that the 
place where they saw the natives is about sixteen days inland 
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from here, on the opposite side of the Aniwimi. This must be 
the Itembezi river or Leika, running into the Congo between the 
Aruwimi and Upoto. Another Zanzibar! died to-day, making a 
total of fifty-six. 

Tuesday y February 21st. — The Zanzibaris who accompanied Bart- 
telot and Jameson to Yallasullah returned to-day, with the 
exception of three ; two they took on to the Falls, and one remained 
behind sick at Yambow. Letter from Barttelot, says rumour at 
YallasuUah, that Tippu-Tib has got 1000 men for us! Believe 
it when I see them ! Another Zanzibar! died, making a total of 
fifty-seven. 

Wednesday, February 227wi. — Bonny had already been obliged to 
put some of the sick in huts outside the camp for sanitary reasons ; 
two Soudanese were to-day put out also, these were all cared for 
by men who were told oflF for this service. Burnt two huts outeide 
c;imp, which had been run up without permission, as we had found 
a Remington in one, and discovered it belonged to John Henry, 
the interpreter. On investigation, found that he was in the habit 
of scaling the boma at night and sleeping in the hut He ran 
away to a neighbouring village, but was brought back and confined 
in the guard-room for the night. 

Thursday, February 23rd. — John Henry received fifty lashes this 
morning. Nassibu paid us a visit; says there are men on the way 
down from YallasuUah, gives same rumour about natives seeing 
y/hite men on steamer. 

Friday, Feh^uary 24}tk — ^A Soudanese died during the night, total 
fifty-eight. In the afternoon about seventy men from Kasongo 
arrived ; they say eighty more are coming to-morrow ; they passed 
Barttelot and Jameson on the river as the latter were going to the 
Falls. After eight months' waiting some men have come at last I 
This, they say, is the first contingent of a lot more coming from 
Kasongo. If this is the case, there will be no necessity for 
Barttelot to propose the extra money scheme for men not to carry 
loads. 

Saturday, February 25th, — Nassibu paid us a visit with some 
other Ai-abs. Some more men from Kasongo arrived this after- 
noon. Decided to send messengers with a letter to Barttelot to 
tell him some men have turned up here ; I have no proof that he 
knows it. 
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' Sunday, February 26^A. — Ward went over to Nassibu's village. 
Wrote Barttelot acknowledging the receipt of his of the 18th from 
YallasuUah, informed him that seventy men arrived on Friday 
last from Kasongo ; others arrived yesterday. The headmen stated 
that there were a large number at the Falls, who would follow on 
down here. I told hira that we were rejoiced at this good news, 
which would avoid the necessity of the loads going to the Falls, 
or of mentioning anything to Tippu-Tib or Salim-bin- Mohammed, 
regarding the propositipn of extra payment for fighting men. I 
added that the men injformed me they had seen him on the river, 
so I suppose he will be returning. I sent two Zanzibaris with the 
letters to the Falls this morning, instructing them to go with all 
speed. Found Barttelot had given instructions to Bonny about 
buying canoes; but though I was in command of camp during his 
absence, and always had charge of disbursing mitakos and hand- 
kerchiefs for buying articles needed, I had been told nothing of 
this, and was annoyed at this counter-order, which was not written 
down. Two more Zanzibaris died to-day, making total sixty. 

Tuesday, February 28^A. — Had fourteen Soudanese out at target 
practice — five shots each at two hundred yards, at a board about 
the size of a man ; none of them hit it, but this is not to be 
wondered at, considering the hard pull of the Remingtons. Nassibu 
paid us a visit. 

Wednesday, Fehnuiry 29^A. — Had the remainder of the Soudanese 
out at target practice. Found the marker yesterday did not signal 
properly — the target was hit twice. Salim-bin-Mohammed returned 
from the Falls this afternoon, bringing letter from Barttelot to me. 



From Barttelot to Troup. 

(Despatched by Salim-bin-Mohammed, February 24^A.) 

"Dear Troup, 

"We got here last Monday, and were received almost 
enthusiastically by Nzige. Two hundred men are coming with 
Salim-bin-Mohammed, but they are not to move till Tippu-Tib 

* Singatini, or Ziiikatini, Arab name for Stanley Falls. 
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comes, which event may happen any time within the next fifteen 
or thirty days. They do not look to me much like carrying loads. 
I suppose our men turned up all right? When they were told 
they were not coming on here they grew very sulky. Jameson 
and I, unless you send for us, intend to await Tippu-Tib*s arrival 
here. Salim-bin-Mohammed says there will be no diflSculty in 
getting 500 or more fighting men in excess of the 600 carriers. 
No news here of Stanley. Would you kindly have all the brass 
coil wire made into half loads, as that and beads are, I believe, 
the only useful stuflf up at the Lakes. The little father (Tippu- 
Tib*s uncle before-mentioned) is away, gone to Kasongo with a 
young bride. We are in the same old house. Assad Farrau 
is useless, and disgusting to look at. I hope the Soudanese are 
giving you no trouble. It has rained here every day since our 
arrival. Nzige does us royally this time — is getting us a milch 
goat. I can obtain no news of any sort. Remember Jameson and 
self to you all. 

"Ever yours truly, 
(Signed) "Edmund M. Barttelot." 

(It will be seen he had not then received my letter.) 

By his wishing to have the brass and iron wire as well as beads 
made into half loads, I presume that he does not propose taking 
any of the other loads up, except ammunition. 

Thursday, March Ist, — Had Soudanese out volley firing, general 
drill. Nassibu paid us a visit. Salim-bin-Mohammed paid me a 
visit on his return; brings no fresh news; says about 200 men 
came with him, plenty more coming down with Tippu-Tib from 
Kasongo, who Salim thinks is on his way from there to Stanley 
Falls. He says he has heard no news of Stanley. A hundred of 
the men who came down before Salim have been sent to the 
Lomami, but will return soon. On my asking him if the men 
would carry loads, he said "Yes." I observe that he is more 
reticent than usual. I asked if he were going up with us if we 
started; he replied that he could say nothing till the return of 
Tippu-Tib, who would settle everything. The sick Zanzibari left 
by Barttelot at YallasuUah returned to-day. 

Friday, March 2nd. — Heard of outbreak of small-pox among 
some of Salim's men ; arranged with Bonny that he should talk to 
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S.tlim about having the sick man removed from his camp, and 
warned all our men not to go into the Arab's camp. 

Saturday, March Srd. — Salim has removed the cases of small-pox 
some distance in the bush from us. There are no disinfectants of 
any kind among our medical stores, except a few drops of carbolic acid. 

Monday f March 5th. — Salim-bin-Mohammed paid us a visit. 
Nassibu also came in, and brought a small goat for the fifty 
mitakos he received from Barttelot a long time ago After 
luncheon Nassibu-bin-Seif and another Arab arrived from Ab- 
dallah's advanced camp at Opoy ; they paid me a visit along with 
Salim. Na-sibu-bin-Seif brought one of our Remington guns, 
which his men found in a deserted village near Abdallah's camp. 
He says that the two Zanzibar! deserters at Abdallah*s are still 
very sick, having bad ulcers on their feet, and unable to come 
down here. They (the two Zanzibaris) have stated to him that 
they left Stanley with five others in a canoe, at a point where 
there were big rocks in the river standing high up. The river was 
very broad there, with many large islands. Stanley could not get 
his boat through, having to take it overland. These seven Zanzi- 
baris got a canoe and came down river, but were upset on the 
journey; five of them were captured by the natives and eaten, 
only these two reaching Abdallah's camp. Nassibu-bin-Seif went 
on to say that these two Zanzibaris state, that it took them one 
moon to come from where they deserted Stanley at the large roc!:s 
to Abdallah's camp, and that it had taken Stanley five moons to 
reach the large rocks from here. They say the villages up there 
are as large as Basoko at the mouth of the Aruwimi ; that the 
natives have shown fight sometimes, but often clear out to the 
other side of the river on the approach of the white man. Several 
other Zanzibaris have deserted, but they, as well as plenty of sick 
men left on the road, have fallen into the hands of the natives. 
Food was plentiful at the rocks — sugar-cane, plantains, Indian 
com, and manioc. Stanley had met some Arabs near the rocks 
who had come from Kibonge, south of Stanley Falls, to get ivory, 
which is plentiful also. Nassibu-bin-Seif adds, that the natives 
round Abdallah's camp have five more Remingtons, and that he 
will try and get them for us. He states also that the Zanzibaris 
say that Stanley was wounded by an arrow, and that some of the 
Arabs found twenty pieces of handkerchief in a native hut near 
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Abdallah's. As I considered all these stat-ements most important, 
I took great pains to cross-examine him through the interpreter, 
but he in no way altered his story. Knowing the approximate 
date of the arrival of the Zanzibaris at Abdallah's, we calculated 
the time, and found that their six moons tallied almost exactly 
with the amount of time that elapsed between Stanley's departure 
and their return to Abdallah's. This fact made us give their 
story more credence. Ward and Bonny agreed with me that a 
messenger should be despatched at once to Bai'ttelot with a letter 
containing all those details. 

Tuesday, March 6th. — Wrote Barttelot, sending him all the news 
obtained yesterday ; as Nassibu-bin-Seif is going himself, this will 
give Barttelot an opportunity of examining the Arab for himself 
and comparing the statements. 

Wednesday, March 1th. — Another Soudanese died this morning, 
making total sixty-one. Salim-bin-Mohammed and Nassibu-biu- 
Seif paid us a visit ; the latter does not go to the Falls till to- 
morrow. My letter to Barttelot, Salim has sent by one of his own 
men. I sent an additional letter to Barttelot by Nassibu-bin-Seif. 

ITiursday, March Sth. — Another Soudanese died, total sixty-two. 
Had all the loads of beads out, and sampled them. Salim telling 
me in what districts the dififerent kinds would pass as currency, 
and mentioning their value as compared with mitakos and 
handkerchiefs. 

Friday, March 9th. — Another Zanzibari reported dead this 
morning, making totid sixty-three. 

Saturday, March lOth. — Another Zanzibari died, total sixty- 
four. Two Zanzibaris that I sent to the Falls thirteen days ago 
with a letter to Barttelot, returned this afternoon, bringing an 
answer. 

FiiOM Major Barttelot to Mr. J. R. Troup, at Yambuya 

Camp. 

" Singatini. 
(Despatched by Feragi.) 

'' March 5ih,l8SB. 

"Dear Troup, 

** We got your letter on the 2nd March, at midnight, and 
we both thought it contained news of Stanley at last, or a mutiny 
in the camp, or some other very serious matter; but we were 
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agreeably disappointed at finding nothing of importance in it. I 
am afraid the arrival of seventy men, and their word that more 
are coming, is not of sufficient importance to prevent the necessity 
of carrying out the original plan of seeing Tippu-Tib, for which 
purpose Jameson is on the point of proceeding to Kasongo. I am 
sorry to hear the death-rate continues high. Whatever men have 
arrived here are, I am given to understand, placed entirely under 
the command of Salim-bin-Mohammed, and are not to be utilized 
by us till we hear to that effect from Tippu-Tib himself. It will 
be best therefore for you to have nothing to do with them till you 
receive defiuite instnictions from me on the point. I have had 
some trouble and been put to some expense concerning the de- 
parture of our messengers, so please do not send any letters except 
of real importance, such as news of Stanley, or any trouble in the 
camp. I may be back any day after Jameson's departure, or on 
the other hand I may require Ward's presence here. That man 
Suedi Wadi Barosi was sick when he left YallasuUah. Our treat- 
ment here since our arrival has been that of favoured guests, and 
Nzige has done everything in his power for us, as regards the 
Expedition and our own personal comfort and amusement. I hope 
you are all well. Jameson and I unite in messages to alL Should 
I require Ward I will send for him. 

" Yours ever, 
(Signed) "EDMUND M. Barttelot. 

"P.S. — There are no men from Easongo here, nor have we seen 
any since our arrival here, though we are told some are coming, 
but numbers and purpose uncertain. Should a fresh issue of tea 
be required, please issue it from that open case of t^a for two 
months, dating from February 29th. — E. M. B." 

[A comparison of the two letters, dated respectively February 
21'th and March 5th, will show that his statements were slightly 
confusing. In the former he speaks of two hundred men he has 
seen — in this he refers to seventy, who had gone on to Yambuya, 
and that he had seen no others. He dwells on the unimportance 
of the information I had sent him about the carriers who had 
come iu, but I felt bound to tell him of their arrival, as I had no 
proof that he knev/ they were on their way.] 
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Monday, March 12tK — Some of Salim's men came back from 
down river ; they say they captured Ngungu— our Ngungu — and 
will bring him in to-morrow. They say also they have killed four 
chiefs down below. 

Tuesday, March VAth. — Salim's men brought Ngungu in a canoe 
from down river, where they had captured him. He was warmly 
received by our men, and shook hands with us all round. I was 
very glad to see him again, and wished it were under more happy- 
circumstances. I have taken a fancy to him, and hope he won't 
be badly treated. He went up to Salim's camp, and afterwards 
went down river in charge of some of Salim's men, returning 
again. I believe Salim insists on his coming with his people to 
live on this side. 

Wednesday, March lUh. — Saw four native canoes fishing near 
the rapids, so I suppose peace has been concluded between Ngungu 
and Salim-bin-Mohammed. Ngungu came into our camp during 
the day, and I made him a present of two mitakos. I forgot to 
mention that Ward, who was a very good linguist, and already had 
a fair knowledge of Swahili (Zanzibar! language), had now im- 
proved every opportunity to increase his acquaintance with the 
language. Salim-bin-Mohammed had often paid him visits, giving 
him instruction, so that now Ward was able to assist us on 
occasion as interpreter. It will be seen by the following how his 
knowledge proved of great service to us. Salim this afternoon, 
on one of his usual friendly visits to Ward, complained about our 
Zanzibaris constantly interfering with the women of his Manyuema?. 
Ward thinking this a matter of importance sent over to my hut 
for me, and repeated in English the gist of Salim's remarks — 
that the Manyuemas had complained to him about this, and 
threatened to knife or shoot our men if they caught them enticing 
their women away. Salim thought it right to tell us, so as to 
avoid any ill-feeling between his men and ours. I promised Salim 
that all the Zanzibaris would be cautioned at afternoon parade not 
to interfere in any way with the Manyuema women. I told him 
that if after this warning they did so, the best thing for the 
Manyuemas to do was to tie them up and bring them to us, and we 
should punish them severely. Salim seemed quite satisfied with 
this anangement, adding that one of his men had gone out with a 
gun to catch a Zanzibar!, whom he suspected of taking his woman 
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away from him. Whilst at luncheon we were informed that the 
Manyuema in question had caught Muni Chandi, one of our 
Zanzibari niamparas, in company with his woman, and had tied 
him up. After luncheon he was brought in by the Manyuemas, 
and we held a palaver over the business. The Manyuema gave 
a detailed description of his finding the Zanzibari and woman 
together ; he seized Muni Chandi, and took his knife, shirt, and 
cap. The Zanzibari begged him not to take him before us, and 
ofifered to pay some cloth if he would not do so. Muni Chandi did 
not deny the accusations, so we ordered him to pay the man the 
cloth he promised so as to settle the palaver. He went and 
brought a doti of white cloth (a doti is about a fathom of cloth, 
and is measured by the distance of the extremes of outstretched 
arms), I should mention here that most of the men had sold all 
their garments to buy food with, but this man, who was a head- 
man, being a great dandy, had managed to have a wardrobe, though 
not very extensive. The cloth was handed to the Manyuema, but 
he was not satisfied, wanting more. Muni Chandi declaring he 
had no more to give, we told the Manyuema that he must be 
satisfied, as he had also the knife and shirt. A long palaver took 
place between the Manyuema and his companions, and they 
eventually decided to take what had been tendered, and to all 
appearance the palaver seemed amicably settled. But shortly 
afterwards the Manyuema man returned with another, each with 
a gun, and after an altercation with a Soudanese sentry at the 
east gate got into the camp. Bonny called me from my house, 
and on my going out I found the Manyuema man, who had seized 
Muni Chandi, sitting on the wooden drum. On asking him what 
he wanted, he got up in an excited manner, and gave me to under- 
stand that he had come down to shoot Muni Chandi. I replied 
that the palaver had been settled, and ordered him out of the 
camp, along with the other, and told the Soudanese sentiy not to 
allow him in again. They went away, only to try and come in 
again, but were not allowed, and after a noisy harangue outside 
they were persuaded to go away by Omaha, the Soudanese oflBcer. 
Ward went up to Salim-bin-Mohammed to tell him that after 
settling the palaver, evidently to the satisfaction of all parties, 
these two Manyuema men had come into our camp with guns, 
threatening to shoot one of our men, which was a gross outrage, 
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and that if they tried this kind of thing again the Soudanese 
sentry would enforce the standing order, which had always existed 
since Saliin came here, that none of his men should be allowed 
to come into our camp until permission had been granted by the 
officer in charge. If his men interfered with our sentry, they must 
put up with the consequence, as the sentry must obey his orders. 
Salira, Ward says, told the Manyuemas all this, and though they 
were very excited, seemed to let the matter drop. At the after- 
noon parade all the Zanzibaris were cautioned about interfering 
with the Manyuema women, and were distinctly told that if they 
did, the Manyuemas would tie them up and bring them in to us, 
when they would be severely punished. Muni Chandi was put 
in the guard -room, not so much as a punishment, but to ensure 
his safety until this matter blew over. We decided, under the 
circumstances of his having paid cloth, and being deprive<l of a 
portion of his wearing apparel, that he had received sufficient 
punishment, so we only severely reprimanded him. It might have 
been a nasty business. The Manyuemas are as much to blame as 
our men. They must have known about Muni Chandi and others 
going with their women for some time, but now they get up this 
palaver for the purpose of obtaining cloth. But, of course, it 
would never do to allow this kind of thing to go on, after it had 
been brought to our notice. I think after this the Zanzibaris will 
take this lesson to heart; this event has scared them. Salim 
behaved well in telling us about it, as we never could allow any 
row between his men and ours. It is to our interest to have a 
good feeling existing between us and these men who were living 
at our gates. 

Thursday, March Ibth. — Just before luncheon some Manyuemas 
came in with two goats for sale. Bonny gave two pieces of hand- 
kerchief for each ; the men returned during luncheon to exchange 
the pieces of handkerchief as they stated they were soiled. Bonny 
changed them. They went off, but shortly after returned again 
saying two pieces were not enough for the goats, so the animals 
were handed back to them when they gave up the handkerchiefs. 
Then they came back again and said they would take the two 
pieces after all. Shortly after this there was a disturbance with 
some men wishing to come through the gate without leave. One 
of them tried to push roughly past the sentry, knocking the guu 
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from his hand. Fearing there might be a repetition of yesterday's 
proceedings, sent Ward up to Salim to inform him of the occur- 
rence, and to state that he must put a stop at once to this 
troublesome conduct of his men by punishing them, or there might 
be serious consequences. He sent word down to say he would 
inquire into the matter. Later on he sent some Manyuemas down 
with one of our headmen with a message that if we could identify 
the culprit we were to punish him as we liked. The sentry 
picked out the man, and I sent him to Salim with a message that 
it was his duty to inflict the punishment ; but he was again sent 
back, and we were told to do what we liked with him. I told the 
man that he had been handed over to us for punishment by his 
chief, and I asked him for some explanation of his conduct. He 
said he was coming about the goat palaver again. It was ex- 
plained to him that we had no ol jection to his, or any of the olhers 
coming into our camp, but that the sentry was there to challenge 
all strangers, and must get the permission of the officer on duty 
before he could allow any one to pass. Tiie sentry must obey his 
command, and if he interfered serious consequences might happen. 
We told him we wished to keep up the good feeling between his 
countrymen and our men, and hoped there would be no more mis- 
understandings, that though Salim wished us to punish him, we 
would not do so, as perhaps he did not understand the Soudanese 
sentry, and therefore we would send him back to Salim with this 
admonition and explanation for his and all the Manyuemas' future 
guidance. The man was much scared, and seemed much surprised 
at our clemency, as he no doubt expected severe punishment. We 
have decided to place a Zanzibari beside the Soudanese sentry at 
the gate, as the latter does not understand the language of the 
Manyuemas, and this circumstance may cause unnecessary friction. 
The Zanzibari will act as a sort of interpreter, and will also come 
down to inform us of the application for admission. This seems 
the more necessary because there are so many new men in the 
Arab camp who do not understand the reason why the Soudanese 
stops them. I cannot help remarking that it is absurd for Salim 
to send us his men and to expect us to punish them. I need 
hardly say I did not fall into the error or trap of taking upon 
myself the responsibility of correcting his men. In the first place, 
it is not the right method of procedure; and in the second, it 
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would only be heaping coals on the fire, intensifying any ill-feeling, 
and end in open rupture. It is these small sparks which are so 
easily fanned into a big flame, and might lead to a general con- 
flagration. After these outbursts of the last few days we have 
deemed it advisable to keep a sharp look-out over our men, as 
well as to take a few additional precautions for our safety. 

Friday, March IQth. — Another Zanzibari died this morning, 
making total sixty-five. 

Tuesday, March 20^A. — Found roof of powder-house letting in 
water, and put men on to-day to re-thatch it. Asked Salim 
to send one man to the Lomami for goats, as we are getting short. 
An Arab came in from down river, having palaver with natives. 

Wednesday, March 2\st. — Salim informs us to-day that one of 
his men returned from the Falls last night, bringing news that 
a large body of men were on the eve of arriving at the Falls 
from Kasongo, but that Tippu-Tib was not coming with them. 
Jameson had not left for Kasongo when this man started, namely, 
the 27th of last moon, or 8th March. Salim says that the Arabs 
whom Stanley was supposed to have met at the Rocks, came from 
Kibonge, only a little higher up the Congo than Stanley Falls, 
and would only take nine days to go from there in canoes to 
the Rocks [?] ; while Stanley, by the Zanzibari account, took five 
moons to reach the Rocks! [I give this for what it is worth. 
There is a river going north-east from near Kibonge.] Another 
Zanzibari died to-day, making sixty-six. 

Saturday March 24fth. — Another Zanzibari died to-day, making 
sixty-seven. About 4 o'clock Barttelot returned, looking very ill ; 
he seemed to have lost flesh. He tells me that both he and 
Jameson have been very sick off and on at the Falls, and says he 
had very bad food, and even went so far as to mention suspicion 
that the Arabs had tried to poison them ! Jameson went off t^ 
Kasongo, some little time before Barttelot left the Falls, to hurry 
up Tippu-Tib with the carriers. Barttelot is awfully disappointed, 
like all of us, that Tippu-Tib has not returned. He has come 
back with a new project. Jameson and he have evidently talked 
the matter over, and he has come to the conclusion, without 
consulting us, to send a white man down to the coast for the 
purpose of cabling to Mr. Mackinnon, Chairman of the Emin 
Pasha Relief Committee, to inform him of the state of affairs 
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and what he has done respecting the mission of Jameson to 
Kasongo, to offer Tippu-Tib more money for cai'riers and fight- 
ing men. Barttelot has got one canoe from the Arabs, and made 
arrangements for getting another to take the white man, with 
some men, to Bangala. He has selected Ward for this mission. 
It is a long way to send for very little benefit to the Expedition. 
On the contrary, it means the temporary, and perhaps peimanent, 
loss of thirty of our men, who are to accompany Ward. However, 
Barttelot has made up his mind about it. I made my report to 
him concerning the affairs of the camp during his absence. 

Sunday, March 25th. — Barttelot is very ill ; after luncheon he 
had to turn in, with strong symptoms of fever. I went in to see 
him ; he seemed much upset. He is very anxious to go with Ward 
as far as the village on the Congo, from whence he will start ; but 
I have persuaded him that he is too ill to undertake the march, 
and suggested that I should go instead, and he agreed to this. 
Ward is busy making preparations for his journey. 

Monday, March 26th. — Barttelot slightly better, insisted on 
getting up ; he was very excited, and it did him no good. Later 
in the day he spoke in the course of conversation about the 
necessity of leaving a white officer at Stanley Falls, in the event of 
there not being sufficient carriers provided to take up all the loads, 
and he did not wish to leave Bonny. Bearing in mind that I had 
been informed by Bonny that Barttelot wished to leave me, but 
hardly liked to ask it, I had thought the matter over from the 
point of view of the benefit of the Expedition, and I came to the 
conclusion that it would be best if I should offer to remain. Of 
course I knew by Barttelot's remarks that, counting Bonny out, I 
was tlie only one he had to leave, so I told him I would stay in 
charge of the loads. Barttelot informed me that I had taken a 
great load off" his mind ; that he had wished me to remain, but 
disliked to disappoint me. I helped Barttelot during the day, 
making out drafts of letters to M. Vankerckhoven, of the State 
station at Bangala ; Captain Yang^le, State Commissioner for the 
Upper Congo ; Lieutenant Liebrechts, Chief of Leopold ville ; and M. 
Camille Jannsen, Administrator of the Congo Free State at Boma. 
In these he informed the gentlemen named the object of Ward's 
mission, and asked their assistance to expedite him in every way. 
At Barttelot's request I wrote also personal letters to all those 

Q 
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State oflBcials who were well known to me, urging on them the 
importance of helping us in this matter. Barttelot read me over 
the telegram he was sending to Mr. Mackinnon. It was a 
precis of events ; he told him of Jameson's mission to Ea.songo, 
when he was expected back, and that he (Barttelot) should 
start with some loads should the carriers turn up in June. He 
also asked them to arrano:e with the State to have a steamer 
at Leopoldville to bring Ward back with the reply. He also 
read me his letter to Mr. Mackinnon with details supplementing 
the telegram. He gave Ward all his instructions. He was to 
take thirty Zanzibaris and five Soudanese in the canoes as far as 
Bangala — a distance of 500 miles down the Congo; these men 
were to be left at this point, and the letter he had to M. Vankerck- 
hoven, chief of that station, contained an urgent request that if he 
had his small steamer, to send them back to us without delay. 
Ward from Bangala would get a relay of men from the State 
station to paddle him down the other 500 miles to Leopoldville; 
he would then proceed overland to Matadi, and thence by steamers 
on the Lower Congo to the mouth of the river at Banana. He 
would then proceed either to San Thome or St. Paul de Loanda, 
according as the mail steamer for one or other arrived earliest — as 
these were the nearest stations from which a cable message could 
be sent to Europe. He was to wait for a reply, and on receiving 
the same was to return with all despatch to Yambuya camp. In 
the event of thfe arrival of the carriers, and consequent departure 
of the Rear Column, before Ward's return, Barttelot promised to 
make arrangements with Tippu-Tib to provide Ward with men to 
follow on by quick marches and overtake the column. 

Tuesday y March 27th. — Gave Ward by Barttelot's orders hand- 
kerchiefs, mitakos, and cowries for purchasing food for himself and 
men on the way down, also one sack of rice and eight cases of 
Remington ammunition. Ward was allowed to pick out twenty- 
five Zanzibaris, and Barttelot handed over to him five of the 
Soudanese. Most of us took the opportunity to send letters home 
by Ward. Barttelot asked Ward to bring up on his return 
some cases of tinned meats, champagne for medical comforts, and 
other like necessary articles. I was with Barttelot when he gave 
these final instructions. Ward asked for reassurance that men 
would be provided him in case of the departure of the column 
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before he returned, and Barttelot told him that this other matter 
would be satisfactorily arranged. Ward and I start to-morrow ; I 
am going with Ward as far as the Lomami, for the double purpose 
of helping him in fixing his canoes, and to endeavour to purchase 
goats there for the camp. Barttelot wishes me to return as soon 
as possible, as he has arranged with Ngize, Tippu-Tib's brother 
at Stanley Falls, to send two hundred loads to that station on the 
first of next month, and I hare to go on there with them. All our 
arrangements were now complete for an early start on the morrow. 

Wednesday, March 2Sth, — Wet morning, heavy rain ; could not 
get away till late. It was very diflBcult to get the poor weak men 
started carrying the loads that we were obliged to take; and 
owing to the slipperiness of the path through the jungle they were 
constantly falling and dropping their loads. They were too weak 
to replace these themselves on their heads, and we were continually 
obliged to give them help in this matter. Ward and I walked 
behind them for this purpose. On account of our slow progress we 
were unable to reach the usual camping-ground at the village of 
Yambow. The Soudanese with some of the men with the lighter 
loads got on to the village, but we could not leave the stragglers, 
or we should never have got them on at all, so we camped in the 
jungle. 

Thursday, March 29th, — Started early, camped at the far village. 
We were here obliged to lighten the ammunition loads by taking 
out half and tying them up in handkerchiefs, &c., and distributing 
these among the other men. Ward, in order to brace them up, 
gave them some rice out of the sack he had, as well as some 
Indian corn we were able to buy, so they had a good feed — the 
first for many a day. 

Friday, March SOth, — Started early, reached the village of Tan- 
gambi on the Congo about sunset. From the hiU behind it we had 
a glorious view of the river, with all its different islands, while 
almost at our feet rose the smoke of the village. Yangambi is a 
little further down the Congo than Yallasullah, where we formerly 
struck the river, and is under the control of the Arabs, like aU the 
villages in these parts. All our men did not come in. 

Saturday, March 21st, — Found Seyid had not sent the second 
canoe from Yallasullah, so sent messenger to say we had arrived, 
and to tell him to come down without delay. He sent word back, 
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saying he would be down to-morrow morning early with canoes 
and paddles. The canoe Barttelot got is here. Ward has bought 
a thatched roof for it from the natives. 

Easier Day. Sunday, April 1st. — =Seyid did not turn up till noon, 
bringing canoe and paddles, and one goat — the latter I bought — and 
we started shortly afterwards. We had purposed to lash the two 
canoes together before starting, but as Seyid was so late we decided 
to postpone doing this till we reached the Lomami. Ward put all 
his loads into the canoe with the thatched roof; we both went 
down in this with some of the men, while the other followed with 
the remaining men and my loads. Never saw such a start. The 
Zanzibaris cannot paddle a bit, not able even to keep the canoe 
straight, so we went round and round, sidling down with the 
current. To make matters worse, shortly after we started we were 
caught in a thunderstorm. The rain came down in torrents, and 
the Congo was soon lashed into a tempestuous sea, making progress 
dangerous. I wonder we did not capsize. As it was, we were 
obliged to pull up until the storm somewhat abated. The other 
canoe, having no sheltering awning, worse luck ! was filled with 
water, damaging my few things. The men had to get out and 
bale it to keep from getting swamped. We reached the Lomami 
at its confluence with the Congo about sunset. There is an Arab 
settlement under Raschid, Tippu-Tib*s nephew, with a large 
native population, who mostly live on the river in their canoes. 
We were well received by Raschid, who provided me with a small 
hut. Ward preferring to test the sleeping accommodation of his 
covered canoe. Raschid promised to have the two canoes properly 
lashed together for Ward, and also gave him a covering for the 
other canoe. He entertained us in his own house to a most 
sumptuous repast that evening, with curried fish, rice, fowl, plan- 
tain, maize, and coffee. One was struck with the perfect manners 
of this well-bred Arab. Ward, being able to speak SwahiU pretty 
fluently, had a long palaver with him, and Raschid promised to do 
everything in his power to assist him on his journey, and assured 
ine he would get me some goats to take back to the camp. In 
this way the evening passed very pleasantly. He also enabled us 
to procure food for our men. Ward was naturally desirous of 
improving their condition, and generally cheering them before 
starting on their arduous journey. 
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Monday, April 2nd, — ^Raschid said it would take nearly all day 
to get the canoes properly lashed and fixed, and asked Ward to 
stop till to-morrow, so there was nothing to be done but to wait for 
the accomplishment of this ; it was perhaps for the best, as it gave 
the men a chance to rest and get another good feed. In the after- 
noon we went to see the canoes, and found that Raschid's carpenter 
had made a very good job of them, having lashed them together 
and patched up the one which leaked, and made a neat flooring 
for it. While we were looking at them a canoe arrived bringing 
a letter from Barttelot to Ward. We were still Raschid's guests, 
and he entertained us well ; anything we asked for was placed 
at our service. Ward and I had a long talk together that night 
regarding his arduous journey and the causes for it. We were both 
of the opinion that it would not be much benefit to the Expedition, 
only causing a deal of trouble and expense, because the Committee 
could only reply, " Carry out Stanley's instructions." We discussed 
the subject of the journey down nearly 1000 miles to Leopold- 
ville by canoes, unless he was lucky enough to catch a steamer 
at Bangala; but the most dangerous part would be in the first 
portion of the voyage, as between here and Bangala there were a 
number of hostile tribes, especially in the Monogiri Channel, where 
Deane had been attacked before. There was an added danger 
in this canoe trip, because the men did not know anything about 
paddling, and panic would surely ensue if they were surrounded by 
hostile natives. However, Ward would have thought less of this 
had he been going on a mission that was likely to be more beneficial 
to the Expedition. 

Tuesday, April 3rrf. — Everything being in readiness, Ward 
started about 8 o'clock this morning. I saw him off, wishing him 
good luck and a safe journey down as well as a speedy return. 
The canoes I was glad to see went much steadier lashed together, 
which cheered me a good deal, as I was much concerned because 
the Zanzibaris were such bad paddlers. There is an Arab post 
further down before he reaches the mouth of the Aruwimi, and 
Raschid has given him words of commendation to the headman 
there. Raschid asked me to remain as his guest for a few days, as 
he is obliged to go out to fight some natives up the Lomami who 
have eaten two of his men, and he cannot consequently get me the 
goats till his return. This I consented to do, sending a letter on 
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the subject back to Barttelot by the messengers who brought the 
letter to Ward, and who had not yet returned. I forgot to mention 
that I had seven Zanzibaris and one interpreter, Bartholomew, 
with me. Raschid put me in the way of getting plenty of food for 
them. Poor devils, they were not averse to stopping here, under 
such agreeable conditions, for an indefinite period, so we settled 
down as comfortably as we could to await the arrival of goats. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

RASCHID AND HIS HOSPITALITY. 

Though the accounts given by the two sets of deserters 
from the advanced column did not seem exactly worthy 
of credence, it is rather remarkable that their story after 
all tallied in so many details with the course of events, 
since described by Mr. Stanley. There were two sets, 
as I have said, of these men; the first, those we met 
at YallasuUah, five out of nine who had deserted Stanley, 
told us of the scarcity of food, of desertions, of fights 
with the natives, the wounding of a white man, and that 
nearly all the Soudanese had died, all of which points 
Stanley mentions. 

The other party originally consisted of seven deserters, 
five of whom were captured by natives, and two only got 
as far as Abdallah's camp. Their story seemed to us of 
more importance. Nassibu bin Seif, an Arab sheik, who 
had seen them, repeated to me what they had said. They 
had left Stanley at a place where there were big rocks 
in the river, and that Stanley was here obliged to carry 
his boat overland. They had been with Stanley for five 
moons, and it had taken them one moon to come down 
the river in a canoe as far as Abdallah's camp, where they 
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arrived in December. This time agreed as nearly as we 
could calculate with the number of months Stanley had 
been absent up to that date. They said, according to 
the Arab's account, that Stanley had been wounded ; but 
it is probable that the deserters had only mentioned the 
wounding of a white man, the same one doubtless that, 
after the description given by the YallasuUah deserters, 
we had guessed was Nelson, but from Stanley's letters 
we now know that Stairs was the victim. These deserters 
spoke of there being plenty of food when they left 
Stanley, which, according to their five moons, would have 
been in November. Stanley in his letter says that after 
passing through a famine-stricken country, he reached 
Ibwiri on November 12th, and found abundance there. 
According to the Zanzibaris, it was before they reached 
" the Eocks " that Stanley met the Arabs. From Stanley's 
letters we learn he met Ugarrowwa's Manyuema men 
on August 31st, and reached a point opposite Ugarrowwa's 
camp on September 16th, and did not emerge from the 
Arab district until November. The deserters said the 
Arabs were from Kibonge. This place is eight days' 
canoe voyage above Stanley Falls on the Congo, and is a 
large village occupied by one of Tippu-Tib's sheiks with 
Manyuema followers under him. It was from near 
Kibonge, we were told by Salim-bin-Mohammed, that the 
Arabs started in canoes to go to "the Rocks" on the 
Aruwimi. It should be noticed, that by Stanley s map 
the Aruwimi reaches its most southern point not far from 
the river Lendar. Near Kibonore there is a river comino: 
down in a south-westerly direction, emptying into the 
Congo. It seems possible that by going up this river, 
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called on Justus Perthe's map Munduku Lilu, and by 
making some short overland journey, the Arabs might 
reach the Lendar and descend it to the Aruwimi, into 
which river it empties in the very district said by 
Stanley to be under Arab control 

It must be remembered that none of us white men had 
ever seen this second party of deserters, who had been 
stopped at Abdallah's camp. This Arab Abdallah had fol- 
lowed in Stanley's track as far as a village called Opoy, which 
we were told was about a month's journey from Yambuya, 
I have mentioned in my diary that a visit to this place 
for the purpose of verifying these rumours was proposed 
by Barttelot, but for certain reasons was never carried 
out. It would have been well if we had seen these two 
deserters, as they might have given us some clues that 
would have proved serviceable, and we might have gained 
further information while at Opoy. At all events, by 
going to that place we would have at least been able to 
have familiarized ourselves with that part of the country 
first traversed by Stanley, and through which we should 
have to pass when we set out to follow him. 

I have mentioned in the diary that after Barttelot told 
me his intention was to leave a white officer at the Falls 
with the loads, I volunteered to undertake this task. 
One reason given was, that as Ward would be away, and 
as Barttelot refused to put Bonny in charge, of course 
Jameson would not be asked to stay, so I was the only 
one to do it. I heard that Barttelot did not relish 
the prospect of asking me to accept this post, especially 
as he knew that I had felt it rather hard that on so many 
occasions I had been put in charge of difficult tasks which 
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prevented me from going on with the main body of the 
Expedition, and he believed I should be much disappointed 
if I was again left behind. But as I knew that Barttelot 
would leave me anyway, I decided to make the best of 
a bad matter and gracefully accept the inevitable; 
moreover, there were other reasons besides this that 
influenced me in this decision. To begin with, I did 
not approve of Barttelot going without the bulk of the 
loads, neither did I think it right of him to leave them 
at Stanley Falls, which was not in ray opinion a politic 
move ; but as there was no moving him from his decision, 
I saw it was wise that, as the steamer had not arrived 
with the white officers for that station, a white man 
should be left in charge, and I must candidly confess 
that I believed that the loads left with me at Stanley 
Falls would have a far greater chance of reaching their 
destination at Wadelai than would any of those taken 
up by Barttelot. I fully expected that Stanley would 
turn up, and in that event he could ^easily get the loads 
at Stanley Falls, while I also firmly believed that the men 
going up with Barttelot would meet with some disaster, 
and that their loads would be lost. Added to all this there 
was another reason why I should be selected for this task, 
for I must admit that I had never quite recovered from 
my first serious illness in November ; the great difl&culty 
experienced was, that through the lack of any nourishing 
food and proper tonics, my system had been greatly 
reduced, and I had been unable to get back my strength 
under these circumstances. Yet I should not have hesitated 
at any moment to have tested my powers of endurance 
if I had been called upon to advance to assist my leader. 
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or to follow his commands about the taking up of the 
loads. Hence it was for these combined reasons that I 
accepted the situation. 

I should mention here that Barttelot, after his return 
from Stanley Falls, where he had been to see Jameson oflf 
to Kasongo, seemed much upset, and distressed in mind. 

It will be noted that the decision to send a white officer 
to the coast was made by Barttelot and Jameson while 
they were away at the Falls, and that no other member of 
the Expedition was taken into their counsel in this matter, 
although this was a step of importance, and according to 
Stanley's instructions none such should be taken without 
consulting Ward and myself. That our opinions were not 
asked is shown by the fact that Barttelot engaged canoes 
and made all necessary arrangements before his return to 
Yambuya. When he did mention it to us it was as a fact 
that he intended should be accomplished, and he did not 
consider our approbation necessary. Some of us felt 
convinced that the project of cabling to the Committee 
asking what was to be done was unnecessary. There could 
be but one answer to his telegram, and that was, as I 
have said, " Follow out Stanley's instructions.*' It cannot 
be denied that Ward's journey would be, to a considerable 
extent, a perilous one, and it was asking a good deal to 
tell him to make it. It was my opinion that if a white 
man must be sent to the coast, Ward was the best one who 
could be selected for the undertaking. He knew Bangala 
well, and if he once arrived there he would be able to 
obtain men easily to take him on. He was well knowl] on 
the lower river, and could thus make the best arrange- 
ments for a rapid journey down. He had been very ill, but 
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by this time he had picked up wonderfully, and looked in 
better health than any of the rest of us. The men we had 
taken with us we had selected ourselves, and it will be 
seen from the diary how we both attempted to improve 
their condition in order to brace them up for their further 
journey. In regard to feeding them, we found in Raschid 
a ready helper, and we were able to manage fairly well for 
their comfort. Raschid indeed was most obliging in every 
way ; his arrangement of the canoes took a weight of 
anxiety oflF my mind, for I could see Ward started 
under fair auspices. 

For myself, Raschid made most satisfactory arrange- 
ments. He apologized that the hut placed at my disposal 
was so miserable ; it was a small mud erection containing 
only two rooms. But while he was in residence I always 
dined with him, and after his departure my meals were 
served the same in his house, and my comfort was 
attended to by young Seyid, one of his Arab followers, 
and by Raschid's chief wife, who, it must be admitted, 
was by no means charming in my eyes. She was evidently 
of Zanzibari extraction, and I doubt if she could ever 
have been considered a beauty. As for Raschid, however, 
he was the handsomest Arab I ever saw ; a tall, well-built 
young man, a thoroughbred Arab, of light complexion 
scarcely more than olive, with sparkling eyes, a well- 
formed nose, and small mouth, altogether very delicate 
features. He carried himself well, with a self-reliant 
pose and an air of command. I was at once struck 
with the awe which he inspired among his subordi- 
nates, who looked upon him as a veritable chief and 
commander. If all the stories we heard were to be 
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believed, he must be very strict in demandiDg obedience, 
and was ready to inflict most arbitrary punishments. Yet 
with it all he was very quiet, and had a self-possessed 
manner. He was always robed in spotless white, wearing 
the usual long, flowing Arab garment with a pure white 
turban that set oflF his fine face well. The settlement he 
had made at this point, the junction of the Lomami with 
the Congo, had a permanent air about it ; he was evidently 
here for the purpose of thoroughly establishing the Arab 
authority over the natives in the surrounding country. 
His present palaver was with the people up the Lomami, 
who had captured and eaten some of his men, and it was 
his intention to set about subjugating them. Kaschid had 
with him 200 Manyuema followers and some 600 natives, 
whom he had previously conquered, and who were going 
with him to fight their fellow-natives. No doubt some 
tribal feud had been judiciously fanned into a blaze, and 
he had had little difficulty in persuading these naturally 
bloodthirsty natives to join in the fray. It was a fine 
sight to see the "gathering of the clans," and it took 
some time to get them all on hand. They came down in 
huge canoes capable of holding fifty men, the sterns of 
some of them ornamented with green boughs. The river 
re-echoed with their war-songs as they came in. They 
passed like a naval review in front of Raschid's palaver 
house that faced the river, two or three canoes abreast, 
and then turning came up to the landing-place. All the 
time the natives in them shouted and sang, executing 
marvellous war-dances as they paddled along, till in their 
wild antics one wondered why the canoes did not upset. 
They were all in their war-paint, their faces ghastly with 
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chalk and their limbs streaked with the same material, 
making them look like a company of hideous clowns. 
They all wore native knives slung round their necks. 
These weapons are beautifully made, and many of the 
sheaths are elaborately cut and ornamented. Some of the 
knives are sickle-shaped, with projecting points of most 
curious design ; these are thrown boomerang-fashion, and 
inflict dangerous wounds. The chiefs were distinguished 
by their red feathers, and the whole scene had a decidedly 
warlike aspect ; everybody was intensely excited, having 
worked themselves up to the highest pitch. All night 
long recruiting parties gathered at the scene of action, and 
by early morning the attacking party made ready for the 
fight. The natives in some cases were too thickly crowded 
in their canoes, so Raschid's own followers sorted them 
out into others, while the sheik stood quietly watching 
the embarkation of his forces. The natives and the 
Manyuemas were started off by degrees, and when all was 
in readiness he stepped into his own canoe and set off 
with them. The natives kept up the excitement with 
their war-songs, while in almost every canoe was a small 
wooden drum, with some skilled performer who squatted 
beside it playing away for dear life, while the paddlers of 
the canoes executed their most difficult can-can steps and 
shouted at the tops of their voices, making a tremendous 
din. Before Raschid left he very politely came up to bid 
me good-bye, where I stood on the shore watching the 
scene. I saw them all get away, and waited until the 
last canoeJoad rounded the point on its way up the 
Lomami, then turning I went back to the settlement 
Easchid's house, where I spent most of my time, was a 
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large mud building, well built, and well arranged, far 
superior to any of those I had seen at Stanley Falls. It 
was surrounded by the usual high bamboo palisade. On 
entering it one found oneself in a large antechamber, with 
a bedroom leading out on the left. The place was well 
furnished. The most interesting ornament of the outer 
room was a mirror about two feet square, which exercised 
a strange fascination upon the native imagination ; it was 
usually covered with a cloth of some kind ; the reason of 
this I was not long in discovering. The day before the 
natives had swarmed up to the house, looking in at the 
door and window of the bedroom where I was seated, 
trying to get a glimpse of me, for rio doubt very few, if 
any of them, had ever seen a wKite man before. It was 
quite amusing to see them pushing and fighting to get 
near the window, bringing up their women in some 
instances. I think I know now how the hairy man and 
the fattest woman on earth, who act as side-shows at the 
circus, must feel when they are the cynosure of neighbour- 
ing eyes. These spectators, however, were most dramatic 
in their admiration, gazing hard, lifting their hands in 
surprise, then starting back in a sort of awe-struck manner. 
Some of them were audacious enough to push into the 
room. So it went on, till they became so troublesome 
and numerous that the shutters had to be closed in order 
to get rid of them. Meanwhile those who were in the 
outer room were revelling in the sight of the magic 
mirror ; they believed it to be a species of white man's 
fetish, and regarded it with a superstitious fear. They 
went through strange motions before it, and were deeply 
puzzled by the result ; but at last as there seemed no 
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prospect of their departure, the curtain was drawn over 
the mirror. One man, perhaps a chief or favourite, was 
treated to a private view, and I amused myself for some 
time in watching his antics. He approached it, the image 
advanced ; he lifted his arm, so did the man in the 
mirror ; he moved his hand, and was surprised to see the 
reflection do the same ; then he touched dififerent parts of 
his body, his eyes dilated, and he put up his hand to his 
mouth with the usual native motion of surprise. He 
even went so far as to talk to see if the image would do 
the same. His face all the time was a perfect study. He 
was completely nonplussed, and could not convince 
himself that he was all right. 

In the bedroom was an enormous four-post bedstead, 
evidently the handiwork of Raschid's excellent carpenter ; 
it was hung round with gorgeous thin red curtains, a 
sort of mosquito-netting. Here, too, was Deane's camp- 
table, and the Stanley Falls station bell, with a few 
other relics of that place. My meals were always 
brought in to me here by Raschid's wife, who announced 
that all was ready, and then stood by to see me eat. 
The menu consisted of the usual curried rice, fish, fowl, 
and cofifee, and the cooking deteriorated during Raschid's 
absence. All the women were most gorgeously arrayed, 
to show their high rank as wives of a chief. 

The market-day at this place came round on April 7th, 
and I found some amusement in watching the canoes 
that began to come in the night before, in order to be on 
hand early in the morning ; there was a brisk business 
done, with the usual roar of voices. I tried in vain on 
this occasion to buy goats, Seyid told me he expected 
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some at the market, but none came in ; so he instructed 
the natives who attended to send in some as soon as 
possible. These market people displayed the usual in- 
terest in the **only living specimen," but I was getting 
used to being stared at. 

During the day one of Easchid's followers was sent 
back badly wounded ; in fact he was terribly cut up, and 
I was called in to doctor him. Of course 1 could do little 
for him, as I had nothing ; but in searching for some 
remedy, one of Easchid's people produced from among the 
articles taken from Stanley Falls a good-sized bottle, which 
on investigation I found contained carbolic acid, and I 
was able to persuade them to give me some of the precious 
fluid. 

Easchid had sent a letter to Seyid, asking him to tell 
me, with his salaams, that he could not be back before 
three days had elapsed, and I was requested to wait until 
he returned. This delay was annoying, as I felt that I 
ought to be back in camp, for Barttelot was expecting me 
there to help him about the loads. However, it could not 
be avoided, so I had to wait for Easchid, or at least until 
I could get the promised goats ; therefore I stayed on until 
Easchid came back on April 9th, having had apparently a 
*' glorious victory ! " He was as usual most courteous to 
me, describing his recent experiences, and even drawing 
out on a bit of paper his plan of attack upon the native 
village up the Lomami, and entered into a long explanation 
of it. The interpreter was never allowed to be present at 
these interviews in the house, but I managed to under- 
stand Easchid's Swahili. He at one time also gave me a 
full description of his attack on Stanley Falls station, and 
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assured me that if Deane had only had more Houssas, 
they would have continued fighting till this day^ because 
the Manyuemas were very much afraid of these State 
soldiers. He told me a good deal about the Manyuemas 
and Zanzibaris. Of the two races he said, " The Manyu- 
emas are good soldiers but never do as carriers, while the 
Zanzibaris are good carriers but can not fight" This 
latter part of his remark was entirely confirmed by my 
experience of the Zanzibaris, for I was well aware that 
they were not soldiers. Few of them knew how to hold a 
gun, and for this reason the Congo Free State employ 
Houssas as soldiers, and we never relied, to any extent, on 
the Zanzibaris in case we were attacked. I found, how- 
ever, that Raschid, with all his shrewdness, could not 
distinguish between the Soudanese and Houssas ; he 
expressed his surprise that we had so few soldiers. 

It may not be very clear why Ward found it necessary to 
go to the Lomami, for it naturally would strike one on 
looking at the map that our overland journey to Yangambi 
might have been avoided had we gone down the Axuwimi, 
but this was out of the question, because at the junction 
of the Congo and the Aruwimi there was a village called 
Basoko, which was inhabited by very warlike natives, who 
had never been subdued by the Arabs, so that the latter 
did not consider it safe to expose themselves to attack by 
passing this point. Had our two canoes, rowed unsteadily 
by the Zanzibaris, gone down the river, we should have 
fallen an easy prey to the natives, who are skilful 
paddlers ; hence, to avoid any risk, we were obliged to 
make the tedious overland journey. In passing down the 
Congo, which near the confluence of the Aruwimi was full 
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of channels, Ward would hug closely the opposite shore, 
and thus escape the danger of running the gauntlet of the 
savage tribe at Basoko. 

During my stay with Kaschid I found his conversation 
very interesting, and both I and my men enjoyed the 
comfort of being his guests. This was all very well in its 
way, but I was daily getting more anxious about, the 
goats, which were not forthcoming. At last, three or four 
days after Kaschid's return, I decided I could wait no 
longer, but must go back to the camp without them ; so I 
told him I would leave on the 13th, and he promised to 
send the goats on when they arrived. He very cour- 
teously refused to listen when I suggested paying him in 
advance with cloth for them, but he asked me as a special 
favour to give him a bit of brass wire, for which he 
evidently had some particular use, so I promised to try 
and get it for him when I returned to camp. I had 
already given him a cartridge-pouch and belt, with some 
needles, thread, and coffee, from my private stores, with 
all of which he was well pleased ; the coffee he promised 
to return to me when the canoes came down from 
Kasongo. 

It is worth mentioning here that all the geographical 
facts about the Lomami and this district, which I gathered 
from the Arabs, have been fully confirmed by the recent 
explorations of M. Delcommune, of the Congo Free State. 

When the time for my departure arrived, I found 
Raschid had placed at my disposal his own private canoe, 
with an awning and good floor, rather more luxurious than 
the ordinary canoes. For all this I was particularly 
thankful, because I was feeling rather shaky, after having 
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been down with an attack of fever the day before. 
Raschid came down to see me safely started. I had on 
board with me, beside my other men, Dahoma, a boy I had 
known long ago as wash-jack on the Congo, and my own 
servant, Hamesseke. The latter had, while at the Lomami, 
met an old friend from Zanzibar, who presented him with 
a small kid, which we took along with us ; but, sad to say, 
it was lost in the bush on the way to camp. Dahoma and 
all my other Zanzibaris had been able to pick up some 
small delicacies, such as salt, smoked fish, &c. &c., and 
they were all looking much better for the improvement in 
their food and the change from the camp. 

My state barge was manned by natives under one of 
Raschid s headmen, who was detailed to escort me safely 
as far as Yangambi. It was evident that the paddlers 
were determined to make known to their fellow-country- 
men that they had on board a great man ! They sang and 
danced their fancy steps as they paddled along, and the 
drum in the stern was beaten at a great rate, adding 
to the din. All this noise and rocking about was exceed- 
ingly trying to me in my present state of health, but 
I had to look upon it as an honour. The train of canoes 
that followed to escort me increased as we advanced. No 
pause was made to change the paddlers of my canoe, but 
relays of men came out from the villages in their canoes 
and jumped aboard, grasped a paddle, and the late holder 
of it returned in his place to the shore. So the day wore 
on under such extraordinary circumstances, until at last, 
late in the afternoon, we reached Yangambi. 
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Friday^ April IZth, — On arriving at Yangambi I was amazed 
to meet Barttelot, looking terribly ill and very disturbed. I asked 
anxiously what was the matter, and he told me that there had been 
serious disturbances at the camp created by Salim-bin-Mohammed, 
arising out of the purchase of a knife by one of our men from a 
Manyuema. Salim came down to the camp and had words with 
Barttelot about this, and accused our men of stealing from the 
natives. Barttelot says he told Salim he had done everything he 
could for him, even trying to get Tippu-Tib's loads up, and the 
woman left behind at Matadi, but Salim would not believe it. The 
Manyuemas grew very threatening, and so did the natives, till 
things had come to such a pass that Barttelot determined to go to 
the Falls for the purpose of asking Nzige to take Salim away, for 
if he did not there might be trouble. He was now returning to 
the camp with a letter supposed to contain the recall of Salim. 
He was evidently much excited over the recent events in camp, 
and could not give me a clear statement of what had taken place. 
He told me, however, he anticipated that during his absence Salim 
would have made some attack in the camp, which had been left 
in charge of Bonny alone. His one idea now was to push on to 
Yambuya, as he had promised to be back on Sunday. We spent 
the night at the Sheik's house at Yangambi, where I was thankful 
to turn in, as I was suffering from a bad attack of fever. 

Saturday, April lUh. — Left Yangambi early with Barttelot en 
rovie for our camp. He had with him a small body of Zanzibaris, 
among them John Henry as interpreter. I had seven men, with 
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Bartholomew as interpreter ; hence as Assad Farran was away at 
Kasongo with Jameson, Bonny was left at the camp without an 
interpreter. It rained heavily all day, making our march most 
wearisome, but we went at a great pace. When we arrived at the 
usual halting-place a great number of our men had not come in. 
We discovered afterwards that a good many had lost their way. 

Sunday, April \bth. — Barttelot left early, wishing to get into 
camp to-day ; he pushed on without waiting for his men who had 
not turned up. I asked him if I was to look after them for him, 
but was told not to bother about his and only see to my own 
followers. I did not start till much later. In the first place, I 
was completely knocked up by a violent turn of fever, the result of 
yesterday's soaking ; and secondly, I waited for some of my men. 
However, I got started at last, but could not go far, and was obliged 
to camp in the bush under cover of my waterproof sheet I was 
unable to get anything to eat that night, as the men with the 
provisions were still missing. I had a miserable night, for in 
addition to a return of fever, I had strained myself badly by a fall, 
when making my way over some slippery logs.^ 

Monday y April 16^A. — Started early, but m^e slow progress. 
Did not get into camp till about noon ; there I found Barttelot and 
Bonny. I was told that there had been more palavers with Salim- 
bin-Mohammed during Barttelot's absence ; the natives and Arabs 
had been even more threatening than before, so that there was very 
nearly an open rupture. Bonny even thought it might become 
necessary to shoot Salim and Ngungu, for the former, he under- 
stood, had threatened to cut down our men whenever he met them 
in the bush. It seems possible that owing to the absence of the 
interpreters there was some misunderstanding between Bonny and 
Salim. After hearing all this I was somewhat surprised in the 
course of the afternoon to have Salim come in to ask me if the 
men with me had brought in his letter* of recall, which Barttelot 
said had been put in a box that one of his delayed men was carry- 
ing ; but this man with some of the others, including John Henry, 

1 The letter recalling Salim never turned up to my knowledge ; certainly 
he never was recalled. 

2 Mr. Stanley {fn Darkest Africa, vol. i. p. 246) describes such a forest as 
the one I here passed through. The fall I received at this time gave me reason 
to remember such a scene, as it caused me an injury the effects of which I 
shall feel all my life. 
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had not yet turned up. Barttelot sent some Soudanese and 
Zanzibaris to look for them, with special instructions to find John 
Henry, for some of the men said he had bolted. Bonny has told 
me pretty much the same as Barttelot did about the palaver 
during my absence. He says that Barttelot and Salim had high 
words, arising out of a controversy between Barttelot and a Man- 
yuema. Affairs reached such a point that Barttelot and Bonny 
came to the conclusion that the best thing to be done was to get 
Nzige to recall Salim, and Bonny suggested that Barttelot should 
go to the Falls for this purpose, leaving him in charge of the camp. 
Bonny urged that this excitement not only placed their lives and 
the camp in danger, but the Arabs might attack me on the way 
home, and might make a prisoner of Jameson, who was at Kasongo ; 
thus we should all be made to suffer because a palaver over so 
small a matter had been allowed to reach such a pitch. Therefore 
Barttelot went to Stanley Falls on this mission. During my 
absence Barttelot had been occupying my big hut with the stores, 
and now on my return told me he would remain there, and that I 
was to occupy Ward's hut, so I spent the night in those quarters. 

Tuesday, April 17th, — I removed the remainder of my things 
out of my late house into Ward's. Feeling very seedy, and 
because of the strain I had given myself, I had great diflSculty in 
getting about. 

Wednesday, April I8th, — Orderly oflScer for the day. Still 
difficult for me to move about. Salim-bin-Mohammed left to go 
down the Aruwimi in canoes, with a lot of men. Busy making 
out fair copies of particulars of cloth and mitakos given out for 
buying food ; also a list of rice, biscuits, and ammunition issued. 

Thursday, April 19th, — Handed Barttelot the accounts I had 
made out. 

Friday, April 20th, — John Henry was brought in ; he was found 
at Yambow ; his load was brought in yesterday by another man. 
Had out all the stores from my late quarters, checked them off 
with Barttelot. 

Sunday, April 22nd, — Still much troubled with the severe 
strain, resulting from my accident. Consulted Bonny about it ; 
he ordered me complete rest, and said I had been very foolish to 
walk about while suffering so. Barttelot this morning addressed 
the Zanzibaris in reference to John Henry. There had been some 
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discussion about the punishment he was to receive, but I was too 
ill to take part in it. I heard that it was decided that he should 
have three hundred lashes. 

Monday, April 2'ird. — John Henry received three hundred 
lashes this morning. From my hut I could hear what was going 
on, and I was much disturbed by this, as I did not approve of such 
a severe punishment. 

Tuesday, April 24/A. — Barttelot went out to a neighbouring 
village. 

Wednesday, April 25^A. — Orderly officer for the day, but I could 
not perform all the duties, as I was totally unable to walk, so I 
was obliged to give in to Benny's suggestion that I should stay 
still while he would do my duty for me. I was informed that 
John Henry died to-day. 

From this date onward I sufiFered terribly, and on May 5th noted 
in my diary, " I am utterly helpless." Bonny attended me, and 
did all in his power to alleviate my suflFerings; but as there were 
no counter-irritants obtainable, he had great difficulty in doing so. 
I improved a little after the application of one remedy he applied ; 
but I had been weakened by repeated severe attacks of fever, and 
this pain, with the mental anxiety about the aflfairs in camp, reduced 
me to a miserable condition. During all this time I was obliged 
to lie on my back in my dark small hut, the only breaks in the 
wearisome monotony of the day being when Bonny came in to sit 
with me, and to tell me about what was going on in camp. He 
kept me pretty well informed of the course of events. Thus 
matters went on, with nothing to be chronicled but Benny's 
reports, and the details of my sufifering. 

Tuesday, May ^th. — Feeling a little better to-day. In the after- 
noon heard the joyful sound of a steamer's whistle, so they have 
heard at last of our situation here. Bonny came in to tell me 
that a little steamer was in sight. I could hear sounds of great 
excitement outside among the men, but I could not move to find 
out anything. It was some time before I could get any further 
intelligence, as every one was so excited ; but after a while Bonny 
returned, and informed me that Lieut. Vankerckhoven had come 
up in the A, L A,, and with him Mr. Werner, his engineer. They 
soon after came into my hut, and I was right glad to see them ; 
and miserably ill as I was, it was a source of consolation to know 
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that Ward had reached Bangala safely, and I was delighted to 
think that M. Vankerckhoven had responded so promptly to the 
request made of him to bring back the thirty-five men who had 
been sent with Ward. He brought me a letter from Ward, saying 
he had got down to Bangala in five days — a marvellous journey 
this ! The steamer Stanley^ which had been at that station, had 
just left for down river, and he was on the point of starting in 
canoes, hoping to overtake it at Equator station. All the men 
came back with the exception of one Soudanese, who died at 
Bangala. Vankerckhoven had heard no news of Stanley vid 
Zanzibar and Europe, and was ignorant until Ward's arrival that 
we were still at Yambuya, having supposed that we had started 
towards Wadelai long ago. On asking him why the State had 
not sent up a steamer to Stanley Falls with the white officers for 
that station, he informed me that Captain Vande Velde, who had 
been sent out from Brussels along with M. Stillmann, had reached 
Leopoldville, where he had died of fever. M. Stillman had only 
got as far as Lutete, and had been obliged, owing to illness, to 
return to the coast. Vankerckhoven had heard that new officers 
had arrived at Leopoldville, and were expected up on the return 
trip of the Stanley, I was sorry to hear of so many deaths of old 
friends down river. Vankerckhoven was most kind to me, and 
immediately on seeing my condition, had sent down to the steamer 
for a bottle of brandy, a teaspoonful of which I was able to take 
diluted with water. I shall never forget as long as I live how 
much good this tonic did me. This was one of the special things 
Bonny had ordered for me. And it was from the hands of my old 
comrade Vankerckhoven that I received the medicine I so much 
needed. He added afterwards to his gift some other stores. He 
did not forget Bonny either, and I was rejoiced that my kind nurse 
was now receiving something for his own personal comfort. Werner 
came in and looked after me, as I was quite unable to do anything 
for myself; his kindness at this time was fully appreciated. It 
was a pleasure to see these new faces after having for nearly a 
year seen only the same people over and over again. It was a 
relief to have a change after the monotony, and to hear something 
about what was going on in the outer world. All this brightened 
me up a little, though I felt completely out of it, unable as I was 
to do anything. They all dined together, and I could hear them, 
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as I lay in my hut, talking merrily over a good dinner, as Van- 
kerckhoven had supplied some acceptable additions to the usual 
meagre bill of fare. Vankerckhoven, Werner, and Bonny came in 
again after dinner and chatted to cheer me up. 

Wednesday, May 9th, — Cheered by visits from our guests ; feeling 
a little better. I should have mentioned before that Vankerck- 
hoven deserves great praise for having come up so promptly with 
the men left by Ward at Bangala; he certainly should receive 
some recognition from the Committee for his services. 

Thursday y May IQth, — I hear that the steamer is going up to 
Stanley Falls to-morrow, Vankerckhoven having arranged with 
Salim-bin-Mohammed to take the ivory he has collected here up 
to that place for him. 

Friday, May 11th, — Vankerckhoven and Werner left in the A, I, A. 
for the Falls to-day; they are coming back here again. Bonny 
tells me that Barttelot is very anxious that I should go home. 
Bonny informs me that Barttelot wishes him to give me a certi- 
ficate that I am unfit for further service, adding that if he does 
80 I shall be forced to go whether I like it or not. Barttelot said 
that in the service when a medical officer in charge gave such a 
certificate it was compulsory for the patient to go. Bonny tells' 
me that if I don't get better before the steamer goes down he 
will send me back in it. At present he finds there is not much 
improvement in my condition. I have no desire to go home if I 
can be of any further service to the Expedition, even by staying 
at the Falls to look after the loads. 

Saturday, May 12th, — Bonny informs me that Barttelot is going 
to the Falls on Monday next. 

Monday, May 14ith, — Barttelot left this morning for the Falls 
with the idea of waiting- there for Jan^eson's return from Eiisongo. 
Bonny is left in charge of the camp, for I am about the same in 
health — still stretched out in bed, entirely unable to do anything. 

For the next few days nothing of importance occurred, except 
the return of the carriers who went with Barttelot, and who 
brought back a letter saying he had heard from Jameson, who 
was at Kasongo, and mentioning that he had caught the A, I, A. 
at Yallasullah, so he was going in her to the Falls. 

Sunday, May 20th, — Bonny tells me that whilst some of the men 
were out as usual getting manioc in the distant plantations, they 
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were set on by some Manyuemas, who took a knife and cloth away 
from one of the Zanzibaris, and threatened the others if they took 
any manioc. Bonny, on hearing this, sent up to Salim-bin-Mo- 
hammed to ask him to inquire into the affair. He sent word back 
to say that he knew nothing of it, and would send out to get 
the Manyuemas in and ask them about the matter. Later he sent 
word down that he had got the Manyuema who had taken the 
knife and cloth and had given him a severe flogging, and now sent 
him down to Bonny for him to do what he liked with him. Bonny 
gave him a lecture and sent him back to Salim-bin-Mohammed, 
thanking him for having so promptly punished the man, and thus 
saved trouble, as it might have led to a serious palaver. Bonny 
and I naturally thought that Salim might have secretly told the 
Manyuemas to stop our men from getting manioc, as it is becoming 
very scarce after a year's run on the plantation by so many people 
— the natives, our men, and the Manyuemas. If this had been the 
case matters would have assumed a grave character, as a conflict 
could not have been prevented over the food supply. Happily 
our fears ware dispelled by Salim doing the right thing. 

Monday, May ilsL — Bouny has been talking over with me my 
present critical state of health, and my inability to move ; we also 
discussed whether I could be of any further service to the Expedi- 
tion by staying here. We weighed the matter calmly over, and 
he came to the conclusion that it would be best for me to return 
home, and much as I regret to leave the Expedition, it is clear to 
my mind that I would only be an incumbrance instead of an 
assistance in my present condition, so it was agreed that it was 
best for me to go. Bonny wrote to Barttelot, saying he had 
advised me to take this step, and enclosed a certificate. I wrote 
also, saying I agreed under the circumstances. 

The certificate Bonny sent was in the following words — 

Emin Bey Relief Expedition. 

" Yamhuya Entrenched Camp, 

" Aruwimi JBtver, Central Africa, 
" im May, 1888. 

'* I have to-day advised Mr. J. Rose Troup to leave this country 
the first opportunity for England. He is suffering from general 
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debility, consequent of his long residence on the Congo, and the 
absence of tonic medicines, &c., while with this Expedition. He is 
unable to move about, and our camp not being entirely free from 
danger, he would be better away where he could receive proper 
treatment. He is now recovering from a second serious illness, in 
the first of which I despaired of his life. 

(Signed) " William Eonny, 

" In medical charge and commanding 'pro Urn Yambuya Camp." 

Wednesday, May 2Srd. — Sent over our letters to Barttelot at the 
Falls. 

During the rest of this week very little of importance hapf)eiied. 
We heard that Jameson and Tippu-Tib had returned from Kasongo 
with 400 carriers. I have omitted to mention that the death-rate 
among our men continued very high, and by this time more than 
100 had died. 

Wednesday, May SOth, — Barttelot returned to-day from Stanley 
Falls ; Jameson had started with him, but had stayed behind ; will 
not be in till to-morrow. Bonny tells me that Barttelot has not 
received the letters we sent to him on the 23rd ; so we made copies, 
and Bonny gave them to him. Later on Barttelot sent me a note 
regarding my going down. 

Thtcrsday, May Slst, — Barttelot and Bonny are busy reducing 
the loads, because Jameson has agreed with Tippu-Tib that they 
are to weigh only forty pounds. Bonny has hurt his hand, so can 
do but little. Jameson returned about midday, and I was right 
glad to see hitn. He paid me a visit almost immediately on his 
arrival, and I was pleased to see him looking so well after his long 
and tiresome journey. He was sorry to see me reduced to such a 
pitiful condition, and did his best to cheer me. 

Friday, June Ist, — Most of the 400 Manyuemas have arrived, I 
hear. Muni Soraai, an Arab sheik, is in command of the force. 
He came in and paid me a visit in company with Salim-bin- 
Mohammed. He is an enormously big fellow. He and Salim 
began talking away together, evidently about me. Shortly after 
they called, Assad Farran, the Soudanese interpreter, came in, 
having returned with Jameson from Kasongo ; he was also looking 
very much better for his trip. I can hear a great commotion going 
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on outside ; Baxttelot and Jameson are very busy with the loads. 
Bonny is helping all he can, but owing to his hand being still bad, 
he is unable to do much. The latter came in and paid me a visit, 
bringing me a small bottle of Madeira, for Barttelot has opened 
one of the two cases I brought up for Stanley, because he does not 
intend to carry them up. I had a return of fever, due to all this 
excitement. 

Saturday, June 2nd. — I find that my boy Hamesseke is not to 
go down with me. This is a great inconvenience to me, as I am 
unable to do anything for myself. 

Sunday, June Srd. — The other ofiicers are working hard, making 
final arrangements. I feel so much out of it ; it is distressing to 
be so helpless. 

Monday, June Uh, — Bonny came in, and told me that the s.s. 
Stanley and the A, L A. were in sight, but could not come up to 
our landing-place, because there was too little water, so pulled up 
some little distance below our camp. Our letters were sent ashore. 
Bonny tells me he asked Barttelot whether he had received any 
letters from the Committee or any news of Stanley, but he replied 
in the negative. 

Tuesday, June 6th, — The steamer people came up this morning 
to see us. I was delighted to find old friends among them, Capt. 
VangMe, Lieut. Baert, Capt. Shagerstrom, and Deman, and 
they introduced to me Lieut. Bodson and M. Hencke, all from 
off the Stanley : Vankerckhoven and Werner of the A. L A, came 
up also. They tell me that the A. L A. was on its way back 
from the Falls with Tippu-Tib on board, with a good many of his 
headmen, when it fell in with the s.s. Stanley, and together they 
came into the camp. Capt. VangMe, Commissaire du Haut Congo, 
came up in the Stanley to install the oflScers, MM. Bodson, Baert, and 
Hencke, at the Falls station, but turned aside to visit Yambuya. 
Later on I had a call from Tippu-Tib, who came in with his 
interpreter, Salim Masude, and through him expressed his regret 
at seeing me so prostrated. Capt. Shagerstrom after a while 
appeared on the scene again, bringing two small boxes, with a 
letter sent to me- by an old friend, Olsen, and for their contents 
I was very grateful. 

Captain Vangfele was anxious to push on to Stanley Falls with 
the officers for that station, but Barttelot pressed him to remain a 
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few days, so that he might be present at the signing of the agree- 
ment with Tippu-Tib ; and also that he might take the surplus 
loads down to Bangala, which Captain Vangfele told me Barttelot 
intended to send to that place. 

Wedriesday, Jv/rvt 6th, — I received eight bottles of Madeira from 
Barttelot, for my journey down, out of the case of Stanley's, 
which he has opened. He also sent me my directions for 
going down river, and gave me papers necessary to secure my 
passage home. From Captain Vangfele I received every assur- 
ance that my comfort on board the Stanley would be carefully 
attended to. 

Thursday^ June 7th. — Tippu-Tib, I hear, to-day signed the agree- 
ment about the four hundred men he was to supply; it was 
witnessed by Capt. VangMe on behalf of the State. I believe 
this took place at Salim's house, where Tippu-Tib has his 
quarters. 

Friday, June Sth. — A big palaver between Tippu-Tib and 
Barttelot over the weight of loads. They were weighed in fix)nt 
of Tippu-Tib, who found some of them exceeded forty pounds, so 
he remonstrated with Barttelot, saying his men would not carry 
them. I was told this by Bonny and the State officers who were 
present. Shortly after I heard a most tremendous commotion 
outside, the well-known shrieks and yells of the Manyuemas, with 
the rushing sound of a stampede of men. The white men who 
were with me hurried out, and I sent my boy Hamesseke to 
see what was the matter. He returned after a time, and from 
what I could gather there had been a big row, which he described 
in broken English, helped out with Swahili, and most graphic 
gestures. He said, " Major, he make big palaver with Tippu-Tib. 
Manyuemas say loads too big, not fit to cany." He added that 
Tippu-Tib was very angry, and he heard Tippu-Tib had said, " If 
Major piga [strike] Manyuema, Manyuema he piga bunduki [strike 
gun — that is, shoot him]. The loads had to be reduced in accord- 
ance with Tippu-TiVs demands. Later in the afternoon I was 
carried down in a hammock ; Bonny kindly superintended all the 
arrangements for me. I was lifted oflf my bed into the hammock, 
and saw daylight again for the first time for over six weeks. 
Bonny had some picked men to carry me, and he accompanied 
them, instructing them how to take me down the steep path. 
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They managed well, but I was thankful to reach the end, and 
have the hammock, with me in it, laid in the bottom of the 
whale-boat. At the landing-place I parted with Bonny, who had 
-down to the very last moment attended me like a brother. I 
cannot dwell further on this scene, my wretched state and the 
forebodings of disaster completely unmanned me. Some of my 
old Zanzibaris came down and kissed my hands, and so did some 
of the Soudanese. I was soon afterwards rowed to the Stanley, 
and when we got alongside there was considerable diflSculty in 
getting me hoisted on board in my hammock, and lifted to the 
upper deck, where quarters had been thoughtfully provided for me 
by Captain VangMe in the pilot-house. My boy Hamesseke is to 
accompany me, for which I am thankful. We are to start for 
Stanley Falls early to-morrow morning, with two of the State 
officials for that place. The A. I. A. with M. Vankerckhoven 
leaves at the same time. M. Baert, who has been appointed 
secretary to Tippu-Tib, is to remain behind at Yambuya Camp 
with Tippu-Tib, until Major Barttelot's caravan starts, and will 
return with Tippu-Tib overland to Yangambi, purposing to go 
on from thence by canoes to the Falls. 

[I should here mention that my diary during this last week, on 
account of my illness, is very sketchy, with rough notes added from 
time to time while on my voyage down river, and I have been 
obliged to compile the above entries from these in order to give the 
sequence of events.] 

It was from Captain VangMe that I first heard of the loads 
being sent to Bangala, I was not made aware even how many 
loads there were, or of what they were composed. Whatever they 
were, they were piven to Captain Shagerstrom, who received from 
Major Barttelot full instructions concerning them, as he afterwards 
told me. I was far too ill to have the care of these business matters. 

We left Yambuya in the Stanley, on June 9th, and reached the 
Falls on the 15th. I had bad attacks of fever during nearly the 
whole voyage. We spent two days at Stanley Falls; and as Tippu- 
Tib with Lieutenant Baert had not then arrived. Captain VangMe 
decided he could wait no longer, so he left MM. Bodson and 
Hencke at Stanley Falls, arranging with M. Vankerckhoven, who 
was staying behind in the A. L A,, to settle matters for them with 
Tippu-Tib as regarded the site of the station, &c. &c. 
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We left Stanley Falls on the morning of the 18th, and about 
one o'clock, as we were going down the Congo, we met the Dutch 
House trading-steamer, the Holland, coming up. When we got 
within hail we found that slie had Tippu-Tib and his secretary oa 
board, having picked them up on their way in canoes from Yan- 
gambi. M. Greshoff of the Dutch House, Tippu-Tib, and Lieu- 
tenant Baert came over to the Stanley, I was glad to see my 
old friend GreshofiF again, and the first question I asked him was 
whether he had any news of Stanley, thinking it might have 
come round by the East Coast, but he had heard nothing of him. 
Tippu-Tib came in to see me as I lay in the little saloon, for I had 
been transferred from the upper deck, as it was too cold for me 
there. Through his interpreter he intimated that he wished to 
speak with me. He said that the contract made at Stanley Falls 
was to the eflFect that the loads should not exceed forty pounds, 
but this agreement had not been kept, he asserted. When he 
objected, Major Barttelot accused him of breaking faith with the 
Expedition. He was surprised at this, as he (Tippu-Tib) was only 
asking that the contract should be kept. He added excitedly, 
"You are going home to the big white men, ask them if I have 
ever broken faith ; ask Boula Matadi (Stanley) ; ask Cameron, ask 
Wissma;nn ; and hear what they will say." He went on to inform 
me that had he known at the Falls when he arrived with the men 
from Kasongo, the facts that he had since heard from Salim-bin- 
Mohammed, when he met him at Yambuya, he would not have 
given us the men, and he now regretted very much that he had 
done so. He says he had great diflSculty in getting the men to 
go at all, as the Manyuemas who had been round our camp for 
months had spread evil reports all over the country. 

[This is the essence of what I took down of his conversation 
immediately after, as I felt that this was a most important state- 
ment. It is hard to decipher all that I wrote, as I was so very 
weak at the time.] 

The man fairly shook with rage, and I was very glad when this 
most painful interview was ended. Lieutenant Baert came in to 
see me just afterwards, and told me that Barttelot, Jameson, and 
Bonny got away with the men on Tuesday, June 12th. Soon after 
I bid good-bye to Baert, Greshoff, and Tippu-Tib, and we went on 
our way down river. In my diary I wrote, " I am feeling a little 
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better, but am so weak." But Vangfele very kindly had obtained 
a case of champagne, which was coming up on the Holland, and 
gave me from it all that I wished, bringing it in as a medicine to 
me whenever he thought I needed it. No doubt this was in a 
great measure the means of restoring me to better health, for this 
is one of the best remedies that can be given to those sufiering 
from intense prostration after fever. Whilst talking of Captain 
Vangfele, I wish to say that I look back with extreme pleasure and 
thankfulness to all the careful attention he paid me throughout 
the time I was in his company. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
tippu-tib's conduct. 

During my absence at the Lomami, it will be seen, a 
serious dispute had arisen between Major Barttelot and 
Salim-bin-Mohammed. It was caused by a very small 
matter, but the patience of the Arabs had been severely 
tried for a long time, and when the palaver began, the 
small question soon dropped out of sight, and the matter 
became very serious. A little later, while he was away 
at the Falls, still another palaver took place with Salim- 
bin-Mohammed over our men being attacked by the 
Manyuemas in the manioc fields. This was a more serious 
ground for a quarrel, yet Bonny was able to smooth 
matters over satisfactorily without much difficulty, though 
we felt that after the recent occurrences there was much 
danger in any petty dispute. 

Two of the officers were absent. I was far too ill to be 
of the least assistance in case of trouble. The only two 
white men remaining to keep matters straight in camp 
were Barttelot and Bonny. Our garrison was now reduced 
to not much more than a hundred men (for thirty-five 
were away with Ward), and few of these remaining were 
able-bodied men. So it cannot be denied that we did not 
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hold an unassailable position in what might be considered 
an enemy's country. 

Jameson, by his visit to Kasongo, no doubt did much 
to influence Tippu-Tib to make more haste to get> the 
promised men. Jameson and Tippu-Tib were on friendly 
terms, and the former never seemed to fully believe that 
Tippu-Tib was treacherous. We had missed the com- 
panionship of Jameson much. He was always to the 
front when anything was going on, ready for work, and 
most cheerful. 

When Barttelot went to the Falls for the purpose of 
waiting there for Jameson, he left Bonny in sole charge of 
the camp, for I was not able to lift my hand. 

Captain Vangfele gave me a detailed description of the 
. events that took place shortly after Tippu-Tib's arrival. 
It should be borne in mind that an agreement had been 
made with the Arab chief that the loads should not weigh > 
more than forty pounds. This was a slight modification 
of the suggestion that Barttelot had months previous 
made in my presence, that in order to induce the men to 
serve us, he proposed to reduce the loads by one-half. I 
had strongly urged that this should not be done, for 
though it might persuade the men to come, I knew from 
former experience that when any one once began to 
reduce a load for a carrier, the man would never be 
satisfied however much was taken off, and the question 
invariably caused a dispute. But Barttelot having now 
agreed that the loads should weigh no more than forty 
pounds, would have been wise to have been extremely 
careful to reduce them uniformly to that weight even at 
the greatest trouble. It was upon this subject that the 
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dispute arose. Tippu-Tib, surrounded by all his sheiks, 
and in the presence of Jameson, Bonny, and the State 
officers, made his objections known. According to Van- 
gfele's. description, Barttelot was exceedingly angry with 
Tippu-Tib. When the Arabs understood it there was a 
tremendous row. The sheiks rose in wrath ; their great 
chief had been insulted in their presence, before the white 
men ; they shouted, yelled, and danced about, and their 
cries were echoed by the 400 Manyuemas outside the 
camp. They demanded that instant justice should be 
done. Captain Vangfele understood Swahili, and in the 
midst of all this excitement he overheard Tippu-Tib call 
out to the interpreter, '' Don't translate what they say," — 
. for the sheiks were thoroughly roused, and were using 
terribly threatening language. Tippu-Tib did his best to 
pacify his followers ; but at one time, in VangMe's opinion, 
matters had arrived at such a crisis that it only required 
the accidental discharge of a gun to have brought on a 
general fight. The Manyuemas would have rushed in, 
and no doubt not a single white man would have escaped ; 
for in their terrible wrath nothing, not even Tippu-Tib 
and all his sheiks combined, could have stopped them. It 
was a miraculous escape, and there is little doubt that had 
not the State officers and the steamers been at hand, the 
consequences might have been serious. 

Barttelot had long before this been warned that his life 
was in danger. I had myself pointed this out to him, 
and more than once had told him that he ought never 
to venture out alone in the bush, as there was great risk 
of his being attacked, and it is my belief that he knew 
the truth of this. I told him also that I had heard 
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rumours of threats upon his life. When my boy repeated 
to me at this time the report that Tippu-Tib had told 
the Manynemas that if they were struck by the Major 
they were to shoot him, I could not place much depend- 
ence on his statement, but I thought it right to repeat it 
to Jameson and Bonny, as well as to the Belgian officers, 
and probably they told Barttelot of it. I have not the least 
doubt that he was well aware when he started that he was 
taking his life in his hands ; and it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any further warning would have been of use. 

As to Tippu-Tib being accused of treachery, taken in 
the light of all the events that are now known, it is 
totally absurd. Had he been treacherous, what would 
have prevented him from making an end to our branch 
of the Expedition ? Why had he not instructed his men 
to attack us ? Why had he not told them long before, 
that whenever the next palaver arose they should make 
an end of it by discharging a gun ? Or why did he not 
tell them to pick us off one by one as if by accident when 
alone in the bush ? True, he had promised Stanley that 
he would supply us with six hundred men, but that was 
with the understanding that a steamer with his loads, 
Salim's woman, and the white officers should come at once 
to the Falls. This had not been done. Why should he 
keep his part of the promise until the white man had 
proved his faith ? And why should he show any prompt- 
ness in keeping his promises ? 

As to the wild stories of Salim-bin-Mohammed's in- 
tention to destroy our camp and obtain the much-coveted 
ammunition, that is simply answered by a query. Why 
under the sun did he not do it ? What was to prevent 
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him ? If he had all along been desirous of attacking us, 
why had he not done so ? There must have been some 
reason why his wrath should have been specially roused 
just now, or otherwise why did he wait until this time 
to threaten us, when he knew that Ward had gone down 
the river to warn the white men of our danger, and that 
the steamers would be with us shortly, bringing he knew 
not how many armed Houssas? Why should he have 
waited all this time ? Why did he not either declare war 
and lead an attack upon our ill-defended camp, surrounded 
as it was by nothing stronger than a fence of saplings, 
garrisoned almost entirely by men of his own rebgion, 
whom he could easily have bribed either to betray us, or 
to desert, or to attack us ? Or had he preferred less warlike 
means of ending us and obtaining the stores, why did he 
not encircle us with a cordon of hostile Arabs and cut 
us off from aU food supplies? He could have speedily 
reduced us by starvation, and there would have been no 
safe way of escape from our temble position. Had Salim- 
bin-Mohammed or Tippu-Tib been treacherous, our lives 
were not worth a day's purchase. Yet up to the last 
moment of our stay in camp they showed no real sign 
of treachery. They supplied us, after a long time to be 
sure, with 400 men, and had kept the letter of the agree- 
ment made by Barttelot, which modified Stanley's original 
instructions. Were they then treacherous because, when 
they thought their chief was insulted, they rose in their 
wrath and made threatening speeches and signs ? Were 
they then treacherous because they agreed to allow one 
of their sheiks, Muni Somai, to go with Barttelot to keep 
the Manyuemas in order? It is not at all clear to my 
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mind where their treachery comes in ; and as far as I can 
see, Tippu-Tib exercised great control over his followers 
under most trying circumstances. It should not be for- 
gotten that the delay which looked like treachery was, 
probably, largely due to Tippu-Tib's difficulty in getting 
his followers to act as our porters. These Manyuemas are 
wild and undisciplined, never being trained to carry loads. 
I ought here to mention that the anxiously-awaited 
steamer did not bring Tippu-Tib's loads or Salim-bin- 
Mohammed's woman. All the loads of Tippu-Tib's that 
were entered in the list sent me by Stanley's order were 
all right; every one of these passed through my hands 
and reached Leopoldville, and were taken up by Stanley 
from that point. The missing loads I had nothing to do 
with, and heard nothing of them until I arrived in camp. 

When the steamer Staiiley left the camp. Major Barttelot 
entrusted to Captain Shagerstrom a letter to Ward, 
instructing him to stop at Bangala with the loads which 
were being sent down there. It was anticipated that 
we should meet Ward on his way up with the reply 
to Barttelot's cablegram to the Committee; but he was 
to be stopped at Bangala to take care of the surplus 
loads. It should be remembered that there would naturally 
be more than enough loads for the four hundred 
Manyuemas to carry, as the number of surplus loads was 
increased by those made up of what was taken out in 
order to reduce each of the four hundred loads by one- 
third. Among the articles sent down was, we now hear, 
Mr. Stanle/s own personal kit 1 ^ It must also be borne 

1 There were twelve loads, he tells us, of his private baggage left at 
Tambuya, and I have heard that all these were not sent to Bangala. 
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in mind that these loads were all sent down here entirely 
upon Major Barttelot's own responsibility ; I have reason 
to believe that he considered they would be unsafe at 
Stanley Falls, as he had heard a rumour that, owing U 
difficulties between Tippu-Tib and one of the State officers 
the Arabs threatened to raid the country down to the 
vicinity of Bangala, and he wished therefore to send the 
loads beyond their reach. 

I was surprised to find that the State officers were so 
well informed concerning the condition of aflFairs at 
Yambuya; the information they had received did not 
come from me — in fact, they were able to tell me a 
great deal I had not known before, because, owing to 
my serious illness during the last six weeks of my stay 
in camp, I was not in touch with all that occurred ; but 
it should be remembered that they had heard much while 
at Yambuya, and as Tippu-Tib had come round from 
Stanley Falls with Vankerckhoven, he had been able to 
tell his version of the course of events, and had described 
fully his position as regarded Major Barttelot. Moreover, 
Assad Farran, I found, was very ready to tell his views 
of the case, and being an interpreter, he had obtained 
a large amount of information. He talked much with 
the Belgian officers, telling them many circumstances of 
which I was totally ignorant. They questioned me on 
several points, but I could not and would not give them 
any satisfaction, saying I knew nothing about them, and 
would not express my opinion on the probability of their 
truth. 
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DOWN THE CONGO AND HOME. 

On board the Stanley was Assad Farran, the Soudanese 
interpreter, and another Soudanese belonging to the 
Expedition. They were both incapacitated for further 
service. The former had bad ulcers on his feet that pre- 
vented him from walking, and the other was suflfering 
from a diseased ankle, so it was impossible for either of 
these to go on with the column. 

We continued our voyage down river but slowly, owing 
to our not having many men on board to cut wood for 
fuel. I had fever nearly every day, but though gradually 
improving, little by little, I was still extremely weak. We 
reached Bangala on June 29th, where Captain Shagerstrom 
told me he left about 150 Expedition loads. I was told 
by them of the death of my old friend Deane. This fact 
had not been mentioned to me before, as no doubt they 
were afraid that I was too weak to hear such sad news. 
Poor Deane, the hero of Stanley Falls, had returned to 
the Congo for elephant shooting in company with Captain 
BaUey. He had escaped from dangers marvellously here- 
tofore, but he had now been killed by a wounded elephant 
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that turned on him when he was unable to defend himself, 
owing to being insufficiently armed. From the particulars 
I heard of his death it must have been a painful one. We 
left Bangala on July 1st. I was feeling much better for 
the change and the kind attention that had been shown 
me by the Belgian State officers. We stopped the next 
day for a few hours at the Dutch House station, at the 
mouth of the Loulongo, picking up the agent there, who 
went with us down to the Equator station, which we 
reached that night about sunset. We found here Mr. 
Glave and M. Boulanger, of the Sandford Exploring 
Association. On Tuesday, July 3rd, we left the Equator 
station, and about four o'clock in the afternoon we met 
the small State steamer En Avant coming up. Captain 
Shagerstrom had been on the look-out, as we were anxious 
to see Ward, whom we naturally expected to find on the 
first State steamer we met. Both steamers pulled up at 
the shore for the night, as we knew that here we could get 
a good supply of wood. Ward was, as we had anticipated, 
on the En Avant^ and soon came on board the Stanley. 
He was, needless to say, much surprised at seeing me, and 
imagined at first that some great disaster had happened. 
After I had somewhat satisfied his anxious inquiries, my 
first question was whether he had heard at the coast any 
news of Stanley. When I got over the excitement of 
meeting him, he gave me an account of his recent journey. 
It will be remembered that I saw him off at the Lomami 
on his canoe voyage on April 3rd, and he was at Bangala 
five days later, viz. April 8 th. He went on in canoes to 
the Equator station, where he overtook the s.s. Stanley^ 
and going on in her he had reached Leopold ville on Stanley 
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Pool on April 15tli. From there his journey was overland 
through the cataract region to Matadi, and then by steamer 
to Banana, at the mouth of the Congo, at which place he 
arrived on April 29th, in time to catch the Portuguese 
mail for St. Paul de Loanda. He had occupied only 
twenty-six days for this journey from Lomami, or twenty- 
nine days from Yambuya to the coast, a good 1300 miles 
— ^a wonderfully rapid journey. He was obliged to wait 
at St. Paul de Loanda five days for the arrival of the reply 
to his telegram. I gathered that the substance of this was 
that Stanley's instructions should be carried out, and that 
Major Barttelot was to engage no fighting men. 1 learned, 
too, that the latest news received from Emin was under 
date of November 24th, 1887; that Stanley had not joined 
him then. Emin was going out to meet him, but said that 
the road he (Stanley) had taken was almost impassable — 
any amount of swamps, streams, floating vegetation, &c. 
This is exactly the answer we had anticipated. As regards 
the road Stanley took, it seems that the information given 
us by the deserters was not incorrect. I long ago surmised 
that he had met with great difficulties. 

Ward was handed, by Captain Shagerstrbm, the note 
from Major Barttelot, and he was much disappointed to 
learn from it that he was on no account to go further than 
Bangala, and was to look after the loads there, placing 
himself under the chief of that station. It was a terrible 
blow to him, after all that he had recently undergone in 
his rapid journey to and from the coast, not losing a 
moment's time, travelling night and day for three months, 
to be told that his exertions were all in vain, and that he 
must give up all idea of following the Expedition. 
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I was much delighted to receive from Ward a budget of 
letters, full of kind messages from hosts of old friends. 
State officers, missionaries, and numerous people connected 
with the trading firms. Many of them sent me gifts, 
including medical comforts, such as champagne, &c. The 
missionaries had made extraordinary exertions in behalf of 
all the members of the Eear-guard, on hearing from Ward 
on his way down of the great straits we had been put to 
for food. Mr. Ingham, Mr. Hoste, and others had prepared 
several cases of provisions, medicines, and medical comforts 
from their private stores, which were ready for Ward to 
carry on his return up river. Mr. Casement, of the Sand- 
ford Exploring Association, had kindly himself accompanied 
the carriers with these loads from Lutete to Leopoldville. 
But now all these would be left with Ward at Bangala. 

On board the En Avant beside Ward was M. Hanneuse, 
who was on his way up to take over the charge of the new 
State station at Stanley Falls, along with two other officers, 
MM. Danen and Mtiller for Bangala station. Ward sat 
beside me late into the night talking over all the 
affairs of the Expedition, &c. The excitement kept me 
up, but I felt thoroughly tired out later on. We parted 
company the next morning, the Stanley resuming her 
journey down river, while the En Avant went up to 
Bangala and the Falls. I left poor Ward very dejected 
over his hard fate, and I felt much the parting with the 
last comrade of our ill-starred portion of the Expedition. 

We proceeded slowly down the Congo. I felt compara- 
tively better ; the peace and quiet of the steamer, and the 
nourishing food and medicines which I was now able to 
obtain, no doubt did much to improve my condition. 
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We reached Kinchassa, on Stanley Pool, on July 11th. 
At this place was my old friend Major Parminter, who 
liad left the State service and joined the Sandford Explor- 
ing Association, and also Mr. Swinburne. They, too, were 
much surprised to see me, and to find me so reduced in 
health and strength. They insisted on my staying with 
them, and I was only too glad to accept their invitation. 
Captain Vangfele, who was on his way home to Europe, 
. went in the Stanley to Leopoldville, taking with him Assad 
Farran and the other Soudanese who had been placed 
under his charge ; they had not been in any way placed 
under my orders, as it was geuerally supposed that I 
could not survive to reach the coast. Major Parminter, on 
the very day of my arrival, sent for Dr. Sims, who was at 
Leopoldville, asking him to come over to see me, which he 
did at once, giving me a thorough medical examination, 
prescribing for me, and urging me to go home without 
delay. I was told of numerous additions to the sad death- 
roll, which had increased to such an extent while I was 
away at Yambuya. Among those who had gone was Mr. 
T. Comber, one of the pioneer missionaries on the Congo, 
and who was much beloved by all those who knew him, 
and was admired for the good work he had done. He had 
been for many years connected with the English Baptist 
Mission. Messrs. Darling and Biggs, of the same mission, 
had also gone, as well as the wife of Mr. Harvey, of the 
American Baptist Mission Union. The Sandford Exploring 
Association had lost Baron von Eothkirch, and the State 
several of their officers. The news of the deaths of so 
many friends and acquaintances was very depressing 
to me in my present condition. However, there were a 
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number of familiar faces among the missionaries left ; for 
instance, Mr. Grenfell, of the English Mission, who is well 
known not only as a missionary, but for the explorations 
he has made on the Upper Congo. He was a very highly 
esteemed friend of mine, and during my stay at Kinchassa 
he, with some other missionaries, called on me. 

I spent nearly ten days very pleasantly among my 
friends at Kinchassa, where I was the guest of Major 
Parminter. All continued to do everything they could 
for my comfort, and every arrangement for my transport 
through the cataract region to Matadi was kindly made. 
Carriers were constantly coming in from Manyanga, and 
they generally returned laden with ivory. There always 
was some difficulty in getting these men to act as hammock 
carriers. However, one caravan that came in contained a 
number of men who had served under me when I was 
some years before at Leopoldville, and on Major Parminter 
asking them if they would carry me down, pointing me 
out as I was on the verandah, there was some hesitation 
among them ; but when I spoke to them, calling one or 
two by name, they recognized me and consented willingly, 
so I selected eight of them and prepared to leave next day. 
We made an early start on July 20th, after saying good- 
bye to my good friends Parminter and Swinburne, the 
former up to the last moment impressing on my carriers 
how ill 1 was, and how much care they must take of me. 
I made a short stop at Leopoldville, to call on M. Liebrechts 
and the missionaries, but soon got away on the road to 
Lutete. I learned that Captain Vangfele had started down 
country some days previous, taking with him Assad Farran, 
but the other Soudanese was too ill to go on. My carriers 
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went well, considering that they were not all accustomed to 
this sort of work; but all went well, and we got into 
Lutete on July 24th, where I found M. Dannfeld and 
Olsen, the ^* sonny boy." I was delighted to see both 
of them, and personally thanked the latter for the 
thoughtful gifts he had sent up to the camp in the 
Stanley, I rested here for two days. I found Assad 
Farran had been left behind at this place by Captain 
Vangele, owing to the great difficulty he had in walking. 
Messrs. Davies andSlade, of the English Baptist Mission, 
came in to see me while at Lutete. I left on the 26th, 
feeling much benefited by the rest, for though my 
carriers were doing their best, travelling in my present 
condition was exceedingly fatiguing. I arrived at Ma- 
nyanga that same afternoon, where Mr. Alfred Parminter, 
of the Sandford Exploring ALSsociation, was expecting me. 
At this place I had to get fresh carriers for the rest of my 
journey, and I remained here until August 3rd. During 
all this time I was well looked after by my kind friend, 
who did his best for my comfort. 

At last I was able to get new carriers, Manyanga boys, 
among whom were a number of familiar faces, as I had, 
as I have said, spent some time in these parts. They 
carried me quite as well as my former ones, though the 
road in this district is much worse ; but I found hammock- 
travelling dreary work, and if I could only have walked 
I should have much preferred it. These Manyanga boys 
were an amusing lot, and tired as I was, I could not help 
enjoying their jolly badinage. My hammock was slung 
on a pole between two men, who carried it by resting the 
ends either on their shoulders or head, by a given word- 
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signal shifting it from shoulder to head, or head to shoulder 
as the case might be, trudging along at a good pace ; the 
other six carriers would take their turn two by two in 
rotation, each pair carrying me a certain distance agreed 
on between themselves. On arriving at this point the 
chances were that the next pair would have lagged behind, 
and the shouts and cries of my men were very amusing 
as they stood shifting the carrying-pole, impatiently wait- 
ing for their comrades. " Ho, Malanga ! " they would 
shout in stentorian tones. But Malanga, or whatever his 
name chanced to be, would not be forthcoming for some 
little time; but when he and his companions did arrive 
there arose a terrible hubbub, the old carriers reproving 
them for their delay. 

Meanwhile I lay perfectly helpless, but laughing in 
spite of myself at the way they joked and teased each 
other, till the new lot grasped the pole and started off at 
express speed, till I wished they would stop a bit, as the 
shaking was almost too much for me. These would arrive 
as usual before their successors, and the same scene would 
be enacted, perhaps this time with a long conversation 
between Malanga and myself. As he could speak no 
English, and I could only just make out his language, it 
was very exciting. I usually discovered that he was 
proudly calling my attention to the skill and rapidity 
that he and his companion had displayed, and was begging 
me to give them each an extra lot of handkerchiefs by 
way of reward. All this was urged most solemnly, with 
a twinkle in the eye and a smile creeping about the corner 
of his mouth, which when I shook my head and laughingly 
said, "No, no, go 'long, you Bushman !" would increase 
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to uproarious laughter at the joke, in which all his com- 
rades would join. The humour of it all would strike me, 
and I could not help the infection, and often felt refreshed 
by their lively ways on my wearisome journey. At night 
we would all camp together by the side of some little 
stream, where the kettle would speedily be boiling, and 
if I did not take care I would find they had all drawn in 
close to my tent in almost too cosy a fashion. 

So we went on our way to Matadi. M. Vankerckhoven, 
who had come down behind me in the A. I. A,, overtook 
me on the road. At Matadi I had to wait until the little 
steamer arrived from Boma some days later. I was glad 
enough to have a rest, as the daily travelling had been 
more than tiring. On August 14th the steamer arrived, 
and I went on that night to Boma, where I found quite 
a gathering of old friends. Captain Vangfele had arrived 
before me, and had had prepared very comfortable 
quarters for my two days' stay. My strength was 
maintained, but I felt the fatigue of the journey very 
much. 

I went on to Banana in time to catch the homeward 
bound Portuguese mail-steamer on August 17th. Here 
I saw again my kind friend Ingham, who had come 
down to see his wife oflF to Europe. She was to be a 
fellow-passenger of mine, and Captain VangMe was also 
returning in the same steamer. We had a good passage 
to Lisbon, arriving there on September 12th. At this 
port Captain Vangfele and I disembarked, but Assad 
Farran, who was on board, remaining on her, went on 
to Hull. I felt that it was most important that I should 
make my way as rapidly as possible to England ; and ill 
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as I was I undertook the fatiguing overland journey. 
I had telegraphed to the Emin Pasha Relief Committee 
on my arrival at Lisbon, and then took the express that 
same evening for Paris, travelling night and day, arriving 
there on the morning of the 14th. Here I had to part 
company with Captain Vangele, who had throughout the 
long journey from Yambuya in Central Africa till my 
arrival in the French capital paid the greatest personal 
attention to my comfort, assisting me in every way in 
his power down to the very last moment. I owed much 
to his kindness as 1 had been suffering from fever all 
the way on my overland journey ; but here our ways 
divided, he going to Brussels, while I went on to England. 
He had proved a true ** friend in need " to me. On 
reaching Paris we at once drove together across the city 
from one station to the other, and I took the tidal train to 
Calais, crossing to Dover, and at last, after more than 
eighteen months' absence, found myself again in old 
England. On the passage over I bought the first English 
paper I had seen for many a day. On opening it the first 
thing that caught my eye was the heading of the telegram 
announcing the murder of Major Barttelot. Though I 
had feared such an event, it was a terible shock to me to 
read the fact in print, and I was completely stunned. It 
was too terrible, alas ! to think of it now that it had really 
happened. The long anticipation of it had not after all 
prepared me for it ; it was so sad to think that a young 
life had been lost in such a way in Africa, when there 
was really no necessity for it. Another life had been 
sacrificed in that country, and the relief of Emin Pasha 
was again delayed. 
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I was exceedingly thankful to find ray brother waiting 
for me on the pier at Dover. Had he not met me I do 
not know how I should have managed to reach London. 
I suffered severely all the way up, and when I reached 
Charing Cross Hotel, I was light glad to have ended my 
journey, as I had an attack of raging fever, from which in 
ray excited state it was hard for rae to rally. 

I was somewhat surprised that I neither saw nor heard 
from any member of the Committee for two or three days, 
although I had kept them fully informed of my move- 
ments by telegraph. But at last the Hon. Secretary paid 
rae a visit, and I informed him that I was ready to place 
myself in the hands of the Committee, and was prepared 
to make my report to them. The next day I called upon 
him, and in the presence of a shorthand writer, I made a 
report concerning the events at Yambuya Camp. This I 
was told was to be laid before the Committee, and I was 
given to understand that when the next meeting was held 
I should be asked to be present and give tbem full 
particulars, but I never received any notification or official . 
communication from them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

COKRESPONDENCE WITH MR. STANLEY. 

Some suggestion of the course of events after my return 
is given in the preface to this volume ; but, aside from my 
personal experience, I would briefly state that on August 
17th, 1888, the very day I left the mouth of the Congo, 
Mr. Jameson died in Mr. Ward's arms, and Mr. Stanley 
rejoined the wreck of the Rear Column at Bonalya. From 
that place our leader wrote letters, in which he condemned 
the ofl&cers he had left at Yambuya, on the hurriedly-told 
report of Mr. Bonny ; and these letters on their arrival in 
England, the following April, were published by the 
Committee. Meanwhile Mr. Stanley had again vanished 
into the forest, leaving the public a prey to the many and 
varying rumours that were circulated from time to time 
during the ensuing year. 

It was not until November, 1889, that authentic news of 
his approach to the East Coast was made known. Before 
that month had ended numerous letters of his were printed 
in the newspapers, in which he repeated his ungenerous 
attacks upon the Rear Column, without awaiting fuller 
information concerning it. Early in December he and his 
comrades arrived at Zanzibar. As soon as I heard that 
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he had reached the coast, I wrote him a long letter, in 
which I gave him a report of what had occurred at 
Yambuya during his absence. I forwarded one copy to 
the care of the Consul at Zanzibar, and another to Sir E. 
Baring's care at Cairo. 

It had happened as I had foreseen, viz., not being in 
possession of all the facts, Mr. Stanley had drawn wrong 
inferences, made incorrect surmises, and given the world 
an inaccurate idea of the course of events at Yambuya. 
But he had surpassed my expectations of him by publicly 
condemning, on insufficient data, the officers who had 
served him faithfully. Although I did not really antici- 
pate that what I wrote would cause him to retract the 
misstatements he had publicly made, yet I felt it was my 
duty to present to him, fairly and fully, the true facts, 
that, in case he should repeat his errors, he should not 
do so in ignorance. For this reason, and to report to him 
as my commanding officer, I wrote the following letters, 
in which I gave him information such as I thought should 
be made known to him personally ; but some of it I do not 
think necessary to publish at length here, for, as I before 
suggested, it is not obligatory upon me to burden the 
public with a detailed account of private affairs, or full 
particulars of my own opinions. 

To H. M. Stanley, Esq., Cairo. 

"4t^ Decembery 1889. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I have been looking forward with confidence for some time 
to receive news of your arrival on the East Coast, for I felt sure 
with your experience in Africa you would emerge from the Dark 
Continent, even though your appearance was so long delayed that 
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it gave us all cause for grave anxiety. It was, therefore, a great 
relief, though not wholly a surprise, to learn the good news recently 
published, that you had so nearly reached the coast. Of course. 
after so long an absence from the civilized world you must be greatly 
occupied, not only in making known your own experiences, but in 
learning what has been going on in the outer world during your 
absence. At such a time it would seem very egotistical for me to 
bring myself forward, but I believe you will have already learnt 
from Sir Francis de Winton that he has brought an action against 
me in your name, and I therefore think it only right to bring to 
your notice certain facts of the case, which I shall endeavour to set 
forth as briefly and concisely as possible. 

*•' When I was compelled to leave Yambuya Camp, owing to ill- 
health, which prevented me from being of any further service to 
the Expedition, and on my arrival at Lisbon, I, with all speed, 
notwithstanding my enfeebled condition, made my way to England 
to lay the report of events at Yambuya before the Committee. 
News of Barttelot's assassination reached England the very day I 
landed at Dover (about 15th September, 1888). Shortly after this 
the newspapers were filled with laudatory eulogies on Barttelot 

my name was made use of in a most unwarrantable 

manner, both by those who were attacking and those who were 
defending him. I did not wish to en^er pro or con into the con- 
troversy, and avoided making any statements publicly in the Press, 
confining myself to handing my report to the Committee, which I 
considered simply to be my duty. I called tlie attention of Sir 
Francis de Wintoa to these public false statements about us all, 
and requested him to exonerate me in the matter, and for the rest 
referred him to my report for the truth of events at Yambuya. 
While admitting we were not to blame, he refused to make any 
public statement. These reports continued to appear in an exag- 
gerated form. Then it came to my knowledge that a book by 
(an engineer late in the service of the Congo Free State, 
who paid a visit to Yambuya when the steamer came up in 
June 1888, and remained four days), was about to appear, which 
would contain inaccurate statements about Yambuya. . . . Just 
at this tim?, last April 3rd, appeared your letters from Bonalya, 
dated the August previous. In one of these you condemned all 
the officers of the Rear-guard, upon wha^ appeared to be incom- 
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plete evidence. You called attention to the fact that Major 
Barttelot was to consult the other oflScers in certain cases, but as 
he failed to carry out this instruction, we, the subordinate officers, 
could not be held responsible for the results. On the appearance 
of the above statements, I thought it right to call the attention of 
the public, by a letter to the Press, to the error you had fallen into, 
and took the opportunity of saying that I had made my report 
to the Committee, and that they had either discredited it or 
allowed me to sufifer an injustice. I mentioned, as they did not 
see fit to set matters straight, it became my duty, in order to 
justify myself and my companions to publish a full account of the 
course of events. They took no notice of my statement, and it 
therefore was necessary, in my opinion, to make the truth known, 
and for this purpose the book, which I entitled With Stanleys 
Rear Column, was prepared. . . . Every arrangement had been 
made for the publication, it was printed and ready to appear, a 
great deal of expense having already been incurred, when Sir F. 
de Winton, in your name, brought an action in Chancery to 
restrain the publication as a breach of contract. Although I 
brought to Sir F. de Winton's attention the fact that the contract 
had not been fulfilled by your subordinates, I had no intention of 
making public the serious complaint of negligence, until it became 
necessary in self-defence for me to bring up the matter, to show 
that the contract seemed to b3 nullified, because the provision 
made in that contract, viz. that I should receive tent, bed, &c., &c., 
had not been carried out. Had Sir F. de Winton not forced this 
action upon me, the matter of not receiving the specified articles, 
which every other officer received, would never have been brought 
forward by me. The result of the action, commenced in June last, 
was that an interim injunction restraining my publication was 
granted, which is to be followed by further proceedings in connec- 
tion with the same, and which will come oflf, probably early in 
the coming year. In this way the matter now stands, that I 
am prevented from making known the truth, by the injunction 
obtained by Sir F. de Winton. 

" I regret to notice that the statement condemning the oflScers 
at Yambuya, which I supposed had been made hastily in the first 
instance when you learned the fate of the Rear Column, was 
repeated even more circumstantially in the more recent letters 
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which have been published. It seems very unjust that I and the 
other subordinate officers should be publicly blamed for the 
conduct of Major Barttelot, who was left in supreme connnand of 
the Camp, and was responsible for the course of events. You will 
admit, I think, that it is unusual for the subordinates to be made 
responsible for the injudicious action of the superior officer. 

" It would seem only right that you, the leader of the Expedition, 
should hear the report of the senior surviving officer of the Rear- 
guard, before condemning publicly all the subordinates. I feel 
that in every way I fulfilled the explicit instructions given me by 
you ; one of which was, on the completion of my special work, to 
report to Major Barttelot and place myself under his orders- 
Having a clear conscience in all these matters, I appeal to you — 
one who knows me and has acknowledged my previous services 
in Africa — to suspend further public comment until the true 
course of events, both in Africa and England, have been fully laid 
before you. Sir F. de Winton himself states it is no personal 
enmity towards me that has influenced his action; but that he 
considered the publication of my book would interfere with the 
sale of your forthcoming work. This was his justification for 
bringing an action against me. I think this will strike you, as 
it did me, as a very ridiculous idea, for no book of mine could 
compete with yours, and I cannot arrogate to myself the power to 
injure you in this matter, as suggested by Sir F. de Winton. If 
I believed my publication would have caused you pecuniary loss, 
in spite of all that has occurred, I should have hesitated before 
carrying out my intention, for I would have been most unwilling 
to be the cause of injury to one under whom I have served. . . . 

"I trust under all these circumstances you will pardon the length 
of this explanation. I beg you to remember me with all kindness 
and cordiality to my late comrades, the other officers of the 
Expedition. Looking forward to seeing you all in England before 
long, 

" I remain, yours faithfiilly, 

(Signed) " J. Rose Troup.'' 

'" As I failed to receive any reply to the above letter, I 
wrote again enclosing a copy of it. This time I took the 
precaution of registering it. It was as follows : — 
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To H. M. Stanley, Esq., Shepherd's Hotel, Cairo. 

''4t]i March, 1890. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I wrote to you under date of December 4th last, and 
directed my letter to you Vo H. B. M.'s Consul at Zanzibar, and 
sent a duplicate on the same date to you 7o Sir E. Baring, Cairo. 
As I have received no reply I enclose, herewith, a copy of the 
same letter, and trust that you will be good enough to acknowledge 
receipt of it. I would presume that you have not received the 
copies sent to Zanzibar and Cairo, not only because you have not 
acknowledged either of them, but have issued your ofiBcial report, 
and have therein condemned all the oflScers of the Rear-guard 
without in any way giving me — one of them — a chance to place 
before you the condition I found things in on my arrival at 
Yambuya and the cause of the disasters that followed. You have 
publicly made the charge that your written instructions were not 
carried out by the officer you placed in supreme command of 
Yambuya, and you blame Jameson, Ward and myself also, giving 
as your reason that you had in these instructions directed that 
we were to be consulted before any vital step was taken. . . . 
Ward and I were not consulted in all vital steps. . . . But your 
public utterances are confined to that portion of your written 
instructions regarding our advance when I should arrive at Yam- 
buya, on the second trip of the steamer, with Messrs. Ward and 
Bonny and the stores left under ray charge at Leopoldville. I 
now propose to show that these instructions were most carefully 
read and studied by the other officers and myself, and that we 
tried to carry out the arrangements for our advance, but under 
the existing circumstances we were forced to make choice of one 
of the altenmtives left to us in your instructions. On my arrival 
in advance of the Expedition on the Congo, I set about carrying 
out the special duties for which I had been detailed, taking 
up my quarters at Manyanga and engaging carriers to ti'ansport 
the loads of the Expedition, on their arrival there, to Leopoldville. 
When I had forwarded all these loads, acting in accordance with 
your orders, I pushed on with all speed to Leopoldville, with Mr. 
Ward, to join you and the main column of the Expedition. This 
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was on the 30th April, 1887, and was the first time I harl seen y hi 
OQ your arrival on the Congr), and also the first time I had seen 
any of the other officers Avith the exception of Lieut. Stairs, whom 
I had previously met in your rooms in London. I did not even 
then meet Major Barttelot or Surgeon Parke, as they had been 
sent on to Kwamouth. I saw you only for a few liours on the 
afternoon of my arrival, when you informed me that you lia/1 
decided to leav| me to look after the stores at Leopold viL^e, as 
the steamers could not ta^<e up all the loads on one trip. In the 
short conversation we had before dinner, you impressed on me 
the importance of these stores to the success of tlie Expedition, 
and added that when the steamers returned you would send 
further instructions, but that I was to lose no time in coinincj 
up, and would finl Major Barttelot at Bolobo and report myself 
to him. Next day. May 1st, you, with the Expedition, left for 
the Upper Con^o, but as far as I knew it might have been for 
Stanley Falls or any place else. On the 3rd July, the s.s. Stanley 
returned to Leopoldville, and I received the promised further 
instructions. You informed me that you had left Ward and 
Bonny at Bolobo, where I was to pick them up and come on to 
Yambuva Camp on the Aruwimi. You aid : 'On arriving here 
place yourself under the Major, for he will, no doubt, when you 
join, push on after me with you all.* After having carried out 
all your instructions as to the disposal of the surplus stores, and 
having loaded up with those I was ordered to bring up to Yam- 
buya, I left Leopoldville on the 5th July, picked up Ward and 
Bonny at Bolobo, and reached Yambuya on the 14tli August 
Having to the minutest detail carried out all your instructions 
and landed every packet that you ordered, handing them over to 
the Commander of the Camp, I also placed myself under his orders 
as instructed. Your written instructions were given me to read 
by ]\Lijor Barttelot, and I need hardly say that I perused them 
with great care, reading them more than once. Then I had a 
conversation with Major Barttelot regarding the men promised 
by Tippu-Tib, and he informed me that he had heard nothing of 
them ; and that when he went up to the Falls in the Mission 
steamer in the previous June, Tippu-Tib had made constant 
inquiries about the powder which each man he was to procure 
was to receive ; he was somewhat put out when told that it would 
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not arrive until the second trip of the steamers. Major Barttelot 
went on to say that you had left on the 28th of June, and that 
you expected to be back in November, and that if we did not get 
the men there would be nothing for it but to await your return, 
as we could not march out with our loads with only 200 men. 
As near as possible his exact. words as to what took place between 
you and him (repeated again and a<rain in Jameson's presence and 
confirmed by him) were — 'Almost the last words Stanley saii I as 
he whisked himself out of that gate were : " Good-bye, Major, I 
shouldn't be a bit surprised to see you here when I return. I 
shall be away five months, giving myself three months to go up 
to Kavalli and two to return, fo I will be back in November." ' 
Now to show that he had this firmly rooted in his mind, he 
writes to the Committee in obedience to your commands — [* With 
the Stanleys final departure from Yambuya, you should not 
fail to send a report to Mr. William Mackinnon, of Gray, 
Dawes & Co., 13 Austin Friars, London, of what has happened 
at your camp in my absence, of when I started away east- 
wards, whether you have heard of or from me at all, when you 
expect to hear and what you purpose doing. You should also 
send him a true copy of this order, that the Relief Committee may 
judge for themselves whether you have acted or propose to act 
judiciously.'] — a letter, dated August 14th, the very day I arrived 
in the second trip of the steamer, and this letter was taken 
home by Walker and published by the Committee in the news- 
papers of November 28th, 1887. A copy of which I enclose 
marked B. What does he say ? I particularly call your attention 
to the paragraph at the end of his letter. 'If, however, they (the 
men promised by Tippu-Tib) do not (come) / slmll he covij^elled to 
stay here till November, v:hen Mr, Stanley ex-pects to return, or till 
82cch time aftcrvjards as he may return! Studying your written 
instructions, with these verbal additions, as furnished by the officer 
you left in command, what was to be gathered from them ? Simply 
this: you mention certain contingencies and give us certain 
alternatives, which I condense into the following formula : — 

" (1) Advance when the steamers return if Tippu-Tib has sent 
the promised 600 (six hundred) men. 

** (2) Advance with the men you have, if Tippu-Tib sends some 
but not all of the men. 
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'* (3) If Tippu-Tib does not send any men make marches twice 
over, or 

'* (4) If this obliges you to throw away too many loads, stay 
where you are till I return. 

" Twist the paragraphs in any way you like, I cannot see what 
other meaning they could convey to any one, and althongh 
I endeavoured as months went on, by reading and re-reading 
thera over and over again and discussing them with the other 
officers, I was unable to put any other interpretation on your 
words than what I have stated above. Such, I say, was the 
meaning to me of your instructions, and as the others concurred, 
it was decided to use every endeavour to get the men from Tippu- 
Tib ; as they had not, by this time, put in an appearance, Major 
Barttelot therefore sent Jameson and Ward to the Falls, a few 
days after my arrival, to inform Tippu-Tib that the steamer had 
come up with all the stores, including the powder for his men, 
and he begged him to send the 600 (six hundred) men as he 
promised to do in the agreement made at Zanzibar. Jameson and 
Ward saw Tippu-Tib, who said he had made an attempt, by coming 
up the Aruwimi, to find our camp, he had with him 600 (six 
hundred) men ; having failed to reach Yarabuya, they all returned 
to the Falls. He then promised to send at once as many men as 
he could, but was afraid he could not get 600 (six hundred). 
As you are aware, these men were not forthcoming ; many reasons 
might be mentioned for this, but I will not enter into thera here. 
To consider another of your propositions, I would say, as regards 
making marches twice over, in my humble opinion, it would have 
ended in nothing but the loss of all the valuable stores of the 
Expedition. When we ai rived in camp on August 14th with the 
detachment from Bolobo, the total of our force was 246, consisting 
of 200 Zanzibaris, 44 Soudanese, and 2 Somalis. I brought up in 
the Stanley 479 loads, and with what you had left in the camp 
there was a total of over 700 (seven hundred) loads. Of the 200 
(two hundred) Zanzibaris which we had, I would say here that in 
my experience with this class of men, I never came across such a 
lot of goy-goys before. The bulk of them surpassed even the bad 
lot known as the July detachment of 1885, in the Congo Free 
State. Here we are entrusted with the care of some 700 (seven 
hundred) loads, which have been brought all the way from 
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Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, and then transported at great 
labour and cost to the Upper Congo, for the purpose of being 
carried to Emin Pasha. We are told these stores are everything 
to the Expedition, * without them we should be in the same position 
as Emin Pasha, wanting relief ourselves.' Bearing this always in 
mind, impressed on me by your letters and final instructions at 
Leopoldville concerning these precious stores, I cannot see how 
with 200 (two hundred) men, or rather less, we were to make 
marches, even twice over, without throwing away at least 300 
(three hundred) loads, nearly half of those in our charge. This 
matter was never seriously discussed, the commander turning his 
attention to getting the men from Tippu-Tib; without them he 
determined he was not competent to march out, and failing their 
appearance, he decided on the option, left him by your instructions, 
to remain for your return in November. If the getting of Tippu- 
TiVs men was of so little importance — * not absolutely necessary,' 
as you say in your letter to Sir F. de Winton, dated August 31st, 
1889, and consequently the transportation of the bulk of the loads 
to Kavalli equally so, surely it would have been better to let this 
be clearly stated in the instructions. Why not have written to 
the effect that when the remainder of the stores and the Bolobo 
contingent had arrived in August, and if Tippu-Tib had not then 
found the men, we were to march at once with those we had of 
our own, make marches twice over which would have enabled us 
to take about 400 (four hundred) loads, specify these, and tell us 
to throw the remainder into the Aruwimi or give them to Tippu- 
Tib ! Then there could have been no hesitation as to these 
precious relief stores, you would have yourself indicated how little 
you valued them. We should then have had no option, no 
discretion left as to what we considered best to be done under 
certain circumstances. You may maintain that your verbal state- 
ments to Barttelot, which came to my knowledge for the first time 
when I read your letter to Sir F. de Winton, were to this effect, 
but had I heard such from him, I should have ignored them as 
contrary to your written instructions, which bore your signature, 
and I should have considered anything else unauthorized. If we 
of the Rear-guard were simply an exploring expedition, and had 
only been left behind to await the arrival of a few supplies of cloth, 
&c., to enable us to barter with tlie natives, we would have 
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advanced with whatever men we had, but this was not the case. 
We were the Rear-guard of a Relief Mcpedition, and were entrusted 
with the safe keeping and transport of a large quantity of stores. 
Our instructions were to bring up these stores if we could to 
Kavalli; but if unable so to do, to guard thera safely till your 
return. It was not a matter of five men rushing bald-headed 
after you and letting the loads go hang, for you may be sure that 
had I had this option, I should not have hesitated to follow on 
your track sooner than have sat down in Yambuya Camp * * * 
It was clear to me that under all these circumstances, that is not 
having obtained the men promised by Tippu-Tib, and sooner than 
throw too many loads away, there was nothing for us to do but to 
choose the alternative left to us by you, viz. to remain for your 
return, which we were given to understand by Barttelot would be 
in November, five months, and which time tallied with your post- 
script to the written instructions : — * Give one brass rod per week 
to each man to buy fish, &c., in five months these amount to 2580. 
Give also six cowries per man per week, in five months these will 
number 15,480.' 

"As you placed him (Barttelot) in supreme command, making 
me, like all the others, his subordinate, I decline to accept your 
statement that I was in any way responsible for the disaster to the 
Rear-guard. Yet, w^hile repudiating responsibilities for consequences 
for which I was not liable, I maintain your instructions gave us 
the option of remaining at Yambuya until we got the men or you 
returned, as you positively stated your intention of doing. When 
Tippu-Tib sent some of the men Major Barttelot marched as in- 
structed. As to the Committee in London understanding the 
instructions dififerently, that is, that we ought to have marched 
in August ; if so, they should have sent instructions to Major 
Barttelot when he stated, in his letter to them, his intention of 
awaiting your return. I have written thus at length, and stated 
matters as plainly as possible ; but I may here remark, that I am 
much sui-prised that you have neglected to ask me, the senior sur- 
viving officer of the Rear-guard, for any statement of the course of 
events at Yambuya, especially as I may presume that it is your 
intention to write further on the subject in your forthcoming book ; 
but I do not wish you to have the power of saying that these facts 
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lierein mentioned have never been brouglit to your notice. There 
are several other points on which, to judge from your statements, 
you have been misinformed, viz. treachery of Tippu-Tib ; sending 
of Ward to the coast ; sending of loads to Bangala ; two scenes of 
severe punishments in camp, &c. &c. And if you desire any 
information on these or other subjects of which I have cognizance, 
I need hardly say I am ready to lay it before you, if you siin2ily 
ash me to do so. 

"Trusting you will give the matters I have mentioned your 
careful consideration, — *' I remain, yours faithfully, 

" J. Rose Troup." 

The above letter received almost immicdiate attention, 
for the short note from Mr. Stanley given below reached 
me soon after. He does not even here ask for any full 
report from me as his officer. Mr. Ward's statement 
referred to in this is given in his book, In Darkest Jfnca, 
vol. i. p. 496, and covers two closely printed pages. 

"Villa Victoria, Cairo, 
y March Ibih, 1890. 

"Dear Mr. Troup, 

''Your letter is very interesting, but I am sorry to say that 
it is so intemperate that I cannot use it in my book as it stands, 
whereas nothing would have pleased me more than to have allowed 
you to state your own case. There are some things in it that 
would do very well, but unless you give me permission to expunge 
some intemperate expressions, of course I can do nothing with it. 
If you will let me know, I will try and manage to let you state 
your own case without injuring yourself by attacks on other people, 
or if you yourself will write such a statement that I can make use 
of in the same way that Ward has done, nothing will please me 
better. I thank you all the same for your letter. 

" I am, yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) "Uenry M. Stanley. 

«J. R. Troup, Esq." 

I had not written my letter for publication, but to 
give information to him, my chief. However, to be 
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courteous to him, and in order to discover just what he 
meant by my ** intemperate expressions," I wrote him a 
short note, which I give here in full. 

''March 27th, 1890. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I am in receipt of your letter" dated Cairo, March 15th, 
and hasten to acknowledge it, and thank you for the prompt reply 
to mine of March 4th. I was much pleased to hear directly from 
you, and to learn that you had read my statement concerning 
certain events at Yambuya. I am also glad to know that you 
contemplate inserting in your book what I said, provided I am 
willing to omit the intemperate language you refer to. I regret 
that you consider the language in any instance intemperate, and 
that you think that in my attempt to place the matter clearly 
before you, I have, in stating the case, attacked others. But I 
am quite ready to modify my remarks as far as I can do so con- 
sistently with the truth. You do not, unfortunately, say what state- 
ment or words you desire eliminated, so I beg you to imderline 
in red ink the phrases to which you object, and return me the 
letter, that I may then be able to judge whether they can be struck 
out or altered. I suggest this as the method least likely to occupy 
your valuable time, but of course I should prefer that you should 
draw out the sort of statement you would like me to make for 
insertion in your forthcoming volume. I would try then to adopt 
the moderate language you suggest, and it would be more in 
consonance, probably, with the rest of your book. 

" I regret that, owing to your absence from England, it has been 
impossible for me to talk over this matter with you ; it would be 
so much easier in a conversation to lay the subject clearly before 
you, and you could then give me an outh'ne of what it would be 
agreeable to have me state for publication. As I understand 
that you are to be in England very shortly, perhaps you will give 
me the opportunity of talking it over. 

" Trusting you will favour me with an early reply, I remain 

" Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) "J. Rose Troup. 

" H. M. Stanley, Esq., 

" VUiLA Victoria, Cairo, Egypt." 



I 
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Mr. Stanley thereupon wrote again, but failed to 
comply with my request, that he would point out my 
intemperate language, 

"Villa Victoria, Cairo, 
''Aptil bth, 1890. 

"Dear Mr. Troup, 

" I send you your letter back, and I beg you will be good 
enough, if you wish it put into my book, to reduce your arguments 
into two of your sheets, not more, and to write a plain, temperate 
narrative, without any argument whatever, as to why, having 
received instructions to follow on our track on arrival of the Bolobo 
contingent, and concentration of the Rear Column at Yambuya, 
you preferred to rest inactive at Yambuya for eleven months. 
Why, having contracted loyal and devoted service, you should 
render your chief naked. Why, instead of distributing the pro- 
visions, as is mentioned in the letter of instinictions, among the 
sick men, and among the tliirty-tliree abandoned in camp, you 
sent the provisions down river. Why, after knowing that Tippu- 
Tib had promised to be there in nine days, and then in a second 
term of ten days, and then in a third term of twenty days, you 
perpetually pinned your faith to him instead of pinning it to your 
duty. Why, all of you, burning, eager, interested in the Relief 
Expedition, decided to sit down when action would have been 
preferable, and would have taken you further towards the Albert. 
Why you spent 1200 miles running between Yambuya and Stanley 
Falls, instead of putting that distance between Yambuya and the 
Albert. Why, with a plain letter of instructions before you, you 
should send Ward down to the sea, and so have me lose the services 
of a young man who professed devotion. No use for you to charge 
Barttelot or- Jameson as having been the cause of it, because you 
are mentioned in the instifuctions that if any vital step is to be 
taken, your voice and that of Ward must be taken too. Major 
Barttelot was chief, but the letter of instructions expressly says 
that he cannot take any vital step without you. It is a vital step 
to deprive your employer of his baggage and clothing. It is a vital 
step to leave thirty-three men starving in the camp. It is a vital 
step to go contrary to the spirit of the instructions, which are that 
you are to follow the track. It is a vital step to change the spirit 

u 
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of the instructions in the slightest, even though they were drawn 
in conformity with your wishes. 

" Now if you can condense your narrative to two sheets^ and not 
make the mistake of thinking that you defend youreelf by attack- 
ing Barttelot, I may possibly find room in the book, bat I really 
am doubtful. 

" My address will be. Royal Palace, Brussels. That is the first 
stopping-place where I could possibly receive your letter. 

" Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) " Henry M. Stanley. 

« J. RosB Tboup, Esq." 

He wishes me to condense my arguments, which must 
not be arguments, into less space than he allows Mr. 
Ward — in fact, two sheets would have been little more 
than that occupied by the above letter of his. He also 
puts forward a series of questions, brings against me 
grave charges, and holds me responsible for events that 
occurred after I had left the camp. These questions are 
answered as follows : — 

1. I never received these instructions, but I was shown those 
given to Major Barttelot, who was left in command of Yambuya. 
/ did not prefer to rest inactive there, but was forced to do so by 
circumstances, and in obedience to my commanding oflScer. 

2. I had nothing to do either with clothing or " rendering naked " 
my chief — the matter was not referred to in my contract It is 
presumable that this points to the fact that some of Mr. Stanley's 
personal effects were sent to Bangala. By reference to page 20 
of this volume, it will be seen that I knew nothing about these 
loads ; they had never been entrusted to my care, and I was ignorant 
of their contents. I was too ill to have anything to do with, and 
was unable to prevent, their despatch. 

3. There is not a word in Mr. Stanley's instructions (which are 
given at length on page 139 et seq. of this book) about distributing 
provisions to sick or other men ; and moreover, we had none to 
distribute. It will also be seen that he gave no express orders 
that Messrs. Ward, Bonny, and myself should receive provision& 
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I had nothing whatever to do with these provisions. Until 
mentioned in this letter of Mr. Stanley's, I never heard that 
thirty-three men were left in camp. I was carried out of 
Yambuya in a hammock on June 8th, and it was not until June 
11th that the Kear Column set out from that place ; at that time 
it may have been that sick men were left behind, but I had no 
knowledge of such fact, neither was I responsible for it. 

4. It was not a matter of pinning one's faith to Tippu-Tib. The 
commander of Yambuya, by Mr. Stanley's instructions, was given 
the option of remaining where he was if Tippu-Tib failed him, and 
he wrote to the Committee on his own account the day after I 
arrived in camp (August 15th) as follows : — " Up to the time of 
writing this Tippu-Tib's men have not arrived, though these 
marauding Airabs before mentioned may be them. Should it turn 
out to be so, or should they eventually come, I should march at 
once in Mr. Stanley's track. If, however, they do not, I shall be 
compelled to stay here till November, when Mr. Stanley expects 
to return, or till such time afterwards as he may return." 

5. Action, by which he seems to mean advance, was, in the cir- 
cumstances, impossible unless we forsook our loads, and would have 
been an impracticable undertaking even at the outset, for our 
200 men were picked out by Mr. Stanley as the worst of the 
600. Where he succeeded, as he says, through the intervention 
of ** a gracious Providence," in marching 400 of the best men, 
carrying few loads, how can any one expect that we with 175 
inferior men could carry full loads four times over the same course ? 
As time went on our numbers were reduced, and it became more 
than ever impossible. Mr. Stanley demands of his subordinates 
what even he would have found a task taxing his powers to the 
uttermost. If, however, the loads were unimportant, as he indicates 
in one of his letters, why did he not take with him all the officers 
and men with such loads as could be carried ? 

6. It is difficult to understand how 1200 miles were spent in run- 
ning between Yambuya and Stanley Falls — a distance of less than 
100 miles. The country between these places was traversed only 
a few times by individual officers of the Expedition, and they did 
not carry 60 lb. loads with them. Even if the distance traversed 
equalled the figures Mr. Stanley gives, the journeying of unladen 
men was a decidedly different thing from forcing 175 men, carrying 
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700, or even 500, loads, to march four times over through the 
jungle that Stanley could scarcely penetrate with his 400 picked 
men in light marching order, and where they nearly starved. 

7. / had nothing to do with the scheme of sending Ward to the 
coast. I was a subordinate officer. All the arrangements for the 
trip were made by Major Barttelot while he was absent from 
Yambuya, and I was ignorant of his intention until he returned. 
By reference to page 225 it will be seen that I distinctly disapproved 
of it, and it was done without my sanction. 

8. I have never associated Mr. Jameson's name with such 
charges as Mr. Stanley suggests. 

9. Compare the words *' your voice and that of Ward's must be 
taken too," with these of the original instructions which he is 
supposed to be quoting — " When Messrs. Troup and Ward are here, 
pray admit them to your confidence, and let them speak freely 
their opinions." In these there was no imperative miLst, and 
Barttelot was only requested to admit us to his confidence, and let 
us speak freely our opinions. This cannot possibly be construed 
into placing us on equal terms with Major Barttelot, or even with 
Mr. Jameson. It does not say that Major Barttelot "cannot take 
any vital step without you." 

10. The vital step of depriving Mr. Stanley of his clothes was 
done without my knowledge, when I was too helpless to prevent it, 

11. The vital step of leaving 33 men starving in camp occurred, 
if it did occur, three days after I was carried out of Yambuya. 

12. The spirit of Mr. Stanley's instructions was not made clear 
if this was it ; as any reader can see for himself, we had the option 
of remaining. 

I felt that if I forwarded this reductio ad absurdtan of his 
questions to Mr. Stanley it would only annoy him, so 
I contented myself with the following general reply. I 
saw at this late date, when his volume was in the hands 
of the printers, that it was useless to expect that he w^ould 
publish any statement I wrote out, as he distinctly says — 
" / mat/ possibly find room in the book, but I really am 
donbffuir It was too apparent that he wished to ignore 
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the report of one of his surviving officers. I took care 
to register my reply* 

''April mh, 1890. 

"Dmr Sir, 

" I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th inst. from Cairo. 
It was not my desire to furnish you with any statement intended 
for publication when I first wrote to you ; my letter of March 4th 
was only written to lay before you, for your personal guidance, 
what I considered to be a true explanation of circumstances attend- 
ing our year s delay at Yambuya, which would correct any mis- 
apprehension of those facts which you might entertain. I see it is 
impossible to modify those statements in the direction that you 
now indicate. I had no cognizance of several of the matters 
referred to by you, and the rest are totally contradicted by what I 
have already written. I do not wish to shift all blame of Avhat 
occurred at Yambuya on to Major Barttelot's shoulders, but I con- 
tend that by your letter of instructions he was left in sole com- 
mand, and was merely given the option by you of consulting tlie 
others if he chose, and was never forced to accept our views. By 
this it follows, that instead of having an equal right with Major 
Barttelot, as you assume, of directing the affairs of the camp, I 
and the others only had such right as Major Barttelot chose to 
allow lis. I feel that I have placed before you a sufficiently clear 
outline of what happened at Yambuya in your absence to enable 
you to form a just estimate of the true position of affairs there, 
and having thus taken the necessary steps to prevent you from 
falling into error, I consider that I have done my duty. What- 
ever decision you may come to as to the judgment to be meted 
out to those at Yambuya, I feel that I have done all in my power 
to enable you to arrive at a right one. Having regard to what I 
consider the explicit nature of the statements contained in my 
letter of March 4th, I do not see my way to meet your suggestion 
to condense those statements into two sheets, while repudiating all 
intention of endeavouring to defend myself by unduly blaming 
Major Barttelot. 

" Yours faithfully, 

" J. Rose Troup. 
" H. M. Stanley, Esq., 

''Boyal Falace, BmaseW* 
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I trusted that he could gather from this, that I thought 
he was partly to blame for the di:^aster to the Rear-guard, 
and also that I did not consider that I had done wrong, and 
required to defend myself. 

Our correspondence now ceased for a few months, and I 
had by this time given up all hope of receiving justice in 
his book ; but when I was in London early in May, when 
he was making his first speeches, I called upon him. He 
received me well, and listened apparently with keen 
interest to my narrative, which was an elaboration of my 
letter of March 4th. Being unable to finish all that he 
wished to hear in a conversation that lasted three hours, 
he asked me to call again at 4 o'clock on Wednesday, May 
7th, and I then continued my story for another three 
hours. He asked question after question, but seemed to 
admit that my arguments were unanswerable, only he 
continued to insist that we should have tried to march out 
with the loads, making extra journeys, although I pointed 
out that my belief was, that if we had done so it would 
have caused an even more serious loss of life and loads 
than did occur when the march was at last undertaken. 
He assured me that he could have managed to make the 
men march back and forth three or four times over, but I 
replied that it was one thing what he, with his experience 
and influence, would be able to accomplish, and quite 
another what Major Barttelot, who had not had his 
experience, could have done. 

Up to this time, it should be noted, his book had not 
been published, and it was quite within his power to 
make additional notes to indicate what information he had 
received from me, or to correct his inaccurate statement 
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that there was do answer to the simple question pro- 
pounded on page 6 of the first volume of In Darkest 
jlfrica. But he did not do either. 

It was after this that he entered into the agreement 
with me mentioned in my preface. When I read the 
prefatory letter published in Scribner^a Magazine for June, 
before his book appeared, I wrote a letter to the news- 
papers, at the same time sending him a copy, pointing out 
some of his mis-statements. Of this he took no notice. 
When his book appeared I felt it incumbent upon me to 
write again, pointing out the very serious errors and grave 
charges made therein, and contradicting them. This I 
did in the following words : — 

«Jt*lV 3rd, 1890. 

"Dear Sir, 

" I have just received your volume. In Darkest Africa, 
in which I find you have repeated certain statements in spite of 
ray clear denial and correction of the same. Aside from unneces- 
sary aspersions cast upon me and others, you, on page 472, blame 
me in these words : * Three young Englishmen come last, who are 
attached to the Major's ataflf, two of whom — Mr. Herbert Ward and 
Mr. Troup — are to be associated with the commander and his 
second in the discussion of every vital step, and no important 
decision can be taken unless a council of the four has been convened 
to consider it as to its bearing upon the enterprise for which they 
have assembled on the verge of the unknown region of woods. 
They are therefore implicated in the consequences of any resolution 
and every sequent act/ 

" I have stated in writing and by word of mouth that I was not 
consulted, and was not called upon to take part in the discussion of 
many of the acts decided upon by our commanding oflBcer, and I 
therefore repudiate the blame cast upon me, and ask you to re- 
tract this incorrect statement, made with full knowledge of the 
facts. Also on page 474, speaking of the loads sent to Bangala 
by Major Bartteiot, you state : * But Messrs. Jameson, Troup, and 
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Bonny are present concurring and assisting, and the two last-named 
receive salaries, and both present their accounts and are paid,, not 
a penny deducted, and a liberal largesse besides in first-class 
passages home is granted them * (!). 

" You know equally well, by statements made by me, that I was 
not present, and was incapable of assisting in the despatch of tlie 
loads referred to: this is borne out by the statement of Major 
Barttelot in his report, and by Mr. Bonny *s medical certificate. 
All the time I was on my back, unable to move hand or foot, and 
had been in this condition for six weeks previous to my departure 
from the camp, my condition being largely due to the absence of 
proper medicines. I was not out of my hut during that time, and 
was unable to participate in any councils that may have been held. 
Being well aware that I was not present or consulted, yet you 
blame me for this action, whereof I am entirely innocent. 

" Your further reference to the fact that I received the miserable 
pittance of £150 a year, voluntarily offered me by you, and that I 
had the marvellous largesse of a first-class passage home, sounds 
strangely when we read elsewhere in your book of the payment of 
expenses, and the first donation of £400 each to your four officers, 
two of whom were drawing full pay in her Majesty's Service during 
the three years they were with you. But this unnecessary slur 
on me is hardly worthy of notice. There are very many other 
statements of yours that I can prove to be totally inaccurate, but 
I will not touch upon here. 

** I would request you to publicly retract you mis-statements, or 
else I shall find it necessary to take such steps as I think fit to 
clear my character of the aspersions you have cast upon it. I 
would presume that you would have no objection to the publication 
of this letter, and any reply I may receive from you. 

" Yours truly, 
(Signed) **J. Rose Troup. 

''H. M. Stanley, Esq., 

"I>e Vere Gardens, London, TT." 

Mr. Stanley then wrote a letter of nine folio pages, quite 
too long for insertion in the newspapers, and as it did not 
contain a word of reply to my last letter, it did not seem 
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necessary to publish it at that time ; so I have reserved it 
to appear in this place : — 

"Dc Vere Gardens, W. 
''July bth, 1890. 

"Dear Sir, 

"I am sorry that the great demands on my time from 
various people and varying circumstances will not permit me 
to reply at any great length to your letter. I have before this 
received your written statement, but — as I wrote to you — the in- 
temperate language and the reflections on the Major required 
eliminating before it could enter my book. Mr. Herbert Ward 
wrote a statement also, but, as you observe, it is a clear 
straightforward narrative, and it was published by me in justice 
to him. You declined to alter your statement, so as to relate the 
narrative from your point of view, without needlessly attacking 
one who is dead, and cannot answer for himself, and you could 
show no letter or written communication from the Major which 
would prove that you protested against certain resolutions which 
involved the Rear Column in disaster, and subjected its membera 
to appalling suffering. 

"A mere glance at your contract ought to convince you, on 
reviewing all, that you have failed in the performance of your 
duty. 

*" 1. I agree to place myself under the command of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, and to accept any post or position in that Expedition to 
which he may appoint me. 

" ' 2. I agree to serve him loyally and devotedly. 

"'3. To obey all orders. 

" ' 4. To follow him by whatever route he may choose. 

" * 5. To use my utmost endeavours to bring the Expedition unto 
a successful issue. 

" ' 6. Should I leave the Expedition without his orders, I agree 
to forfeit all claim to pay due to me, to return passage-money, 
and to become liable to a refund of all monies advanced to me for 
passage and outfit. 

•* * 7. I undertake not to publish anything connected with the Ex- 
pedition, or to send any account to the newspapers, for six months 
after the issue of the official pubUcation of the Expedition by the 
leader or his representative/ 
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'' Can you declare in all seriousness that you have been faitbfal 
to any one of these seven articles enumerated above ? If you can 
persuade yourself that you have done so, I cannot but admire your 
easy views of duty, and I hope that you will always find an 
employer disposed to take the same view as yourself of your duties. 
As to Article 1, my command has been issued in the letter of in- 
structions to you and your comrades alike. Can you solemnly say 
that you observed the command or followed the suggestions ? If 
so, give me proof — not your diary — but a letter or note from Major 
Barttelot acknowledging the receipt of a protest from you against 
staying at Tambuya, against sending my baggage down river, 
against deporting the vital effects of the Expedition, such as 
medicines, provisions, wine. &c., against sending yourself home, 
against shooting the Soudanese^ for stealing a piece of meat, against 
the reported severities we have heard of, against one act to which 
I — were I in Yambuya — could have taken exception to. 

" 2. Do you consider you served me loyally and devotedly by 
stripping me naked, or remaining silent while I was being reduced 
to poverty ? 

"3. Do you consider you obeyed my orders when you went 
home? 

" 4. Did you follow my route ? 

"5. Did you use your utmost endeavours to bring the Ex- 
pedition into a successful issue, by skulking in your house for 
some weeks, by brooding over fancied wrongs (these I only know of 
through your own verbal confessions to me), and finally accepting 
your sick leave from Major Barttlelot ? Well, Stairs was sick too, 
but he pleaded to be allowed to follow us ; the Somalis were sick 
also, but none pleaded to be sent back. We have all been sick, 
but you are the only one I have ever had on an African Expedition 
who accepted his leave from a subordinate. 

" 6. Having left the Expedition by permission of the Major, did 
you agree to forfeit all claims to pay due you, &c., &c. ? 

" 7. About the last clause, can you deliberately say you denied 
yourself the pleasure of publishing, or attempting to publish any- 
thing ? 

* This Soudanese was only flogged for this offence (see DUmff Dec 4th). 
The Soudanese who was shot had deserted, taking with him a rifle (see Diary^ 
Feb. 9th). 
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" Before responding to these questions, try to understand that 
Major Barttelot is my representative with the Rear Column for the 
' ordinary duties of the defence and conduct of the camp, or of the 
march/ but should any vital step be proposed to be taken, he is to 
take the voice of Mr. Jameson, and of Messrs. Troup and Ward 
when they are in camp, and these gentlemen are to be admitted to 
his confidence and to be allowed to speak freely their opinions. 
You say you were not consulted or called upon to discuss acts 
decided upon by your commanding ofl&cer. I ask, why not ? The 
same commission that recognized him as the senior officer of the 
Bear Column, gave you also a right to speak freely your opinions, 
and to be consulted upon all vital steps proposed. Why was this 
right not exercised as much as the other ? You are, it is true, to 
submit to his authority, but you are also to observe that his 
authority is exercised judiciously and wisely, because you are 
bound to be loyal and devoted to the Expedition as per contract — 
and your reputation depends on it, your friend and friends rely on 
you, and if you will reflect a little, for a score and more of reasons 
besides. The commanding officer has no right to exercise any 
authority unwisely, injudiciously, tyrannically, or cruelly, and you 
are not expected to obey him if he attempts to do so, because you 
are all expected to render an account of what you have done later 
on, and naturally you will expect recognition from your friend and 
principal in the Expedition, of the good that you have done. This 
letter of yours to me, I take it; Ls a plea for this recognition. Well, 
state the good that you have done ; prove it, and I am satisfied. 
I desire to know it, to see it with your eyes and appreciate it. 

" As far as Yambuya I observe that you are the same Mr. Troup 
who won from me the following tribute in The Congo and the 
Founding of its Fi^e State. 'Among the later British arrivals 
who have been conspicuous for their capacity and their all 
round fitness for special fields of labour are John Rose Troup, 
&c.' 'It is my belief that in Mr. John Rose Troup we have 
a thoroughly good officer,' &c. The stores which you have 
had in your charge are delivered safely at Yambuya. The 
lists of them are made out in a methodical and business-like 
manner. There is absolutely nothing to complain of but much 
to admire, and to bear me out in my statement to the advance 
officers, which is, * Whatever the Major may be, I rely upon 
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Troup.* But on reaching the wrecked Rear Column I can- 
not hear of one sensible act done by you or any of your com- 
rades. I hear much after reaching Yambuya of brisk journeying 
and long travel, of sickness and suffering — and alas I I hear of 
many things which had better never be mentioned — and what I 
see dare not be described — because it will serve no useful purpose 
to do so, and I wish to forget what cannot be amended. My 
limited knowledge of the actual facts will not permit me to judge 
of who is to blame for this fearful condition of things. What is 
the use of enumerating anything of what strikes me dumb with 
horror, and aghast with wretchedness. It is enough that day after 
day I hear of nothing else — and never of what I should call one 
sane act. I am not competent to decide for the public who is 
right or wrong — Bonny presents his written statement, Ward gives 
his, and you give yours — but in the absence of documents, letters, 
or notes, to substantiate your statements, each must be revised to 
be fit for publication, that is, you may say what you will in your 
own defence, but I cannot consent to publish any violent or intem- 
perate remarks upon the Major. You may see what I mean by 
reading Ward's narrative or Bonny's statement, and when you 
send me such a story I will publish it with pleasure. But if you 
think that is not sufiBcient, you have the privilege of stating 
anything you please in your own book after October 15th next. — 
My public and private opinions differ somewhat. My publicly 
expressed opinion of who is to blame must be based upon state- 
ments, documents, or other evidence than my own belief, and none 
of you can furnish anything to prove that the Major was in the 
wrong — that you did what you ought to have done, protested 
against those acts which caused so many deaths and misery, 
demanded that a council should be called for consultation, and to 
be heard for the good of the Expedition — and failing such demand 
being listened to, compelling a declaration from the Major in 
writing that he relieved you and your comrades from all responsi- 
bility connected with the fate of the Expedition, inasmuch as he, 
and he alone, was responsible for it. My private opinion is 
reserved for myself alone. Some benefit of it, however, I give in 
my book to you and your friends. I can give no more without 
evidence from both sides. You three survivors of the Rear 
Column can give sufficient testimony to prove conclusively that 
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the Major took upon himself the disposition of the property of the 
Expedition, and the entire command of you and the Column ; but 
there is not one tittle forthcoming to prove that either of you, 
though bound to do loyal and devoted service to me as Commander 
of the Expedition, remonstrated, expostulated, or protested formally, 
as intelligent devoted officers, and as humane Englishmen, against 
the tyrannous exercise of that control and command. Do not ask 
me — for your own sake — what instance I mean, lest in so doing 
you confess yourself as being morally blind. Accept from me that 
I know of many acts committed at Yambuya, the hearing of which 
has filled me with horror and grief. Did you attempt to stop any 
of these acts ? Did you write a letter of protest against any one 
of them ? If so, give me a copy of it, and the Major s answer. 
Did you lift your voice in condemnation of such acts? If so, give 
me proof certified by a written admission from the Major that you 
did so. The Major has gone to his final account, he cannot speak 
for himself, but a note or a letter from him during his life with 
you, admitting that he heard your protest, that he disregarded it, 
and acted on his own responsibility, would exonerate you greatly, 
though not completely. Even that would not prove that you were 
a loyal, trustworthy, intelligent officer, because to merit such a 
character no loyal, trustworthy, and intelligent officer would 
have permitted himself to be deprived of his rights and privileges, 
secured to him by contract. I have not met anything like this in 
the whole course of my life. You want medicines, and you say 
you cannot get them. You need medical comforts — ^you say they 
are denied to you. You desire to be of use to me, and yet not 
one of you seemed to know how to set about it. You know your 
faithful Zanzibaris cannot be replaced in Mid-Africa, and yet you 
look on and see them die without making any effort to save them. 
You say that the Major is the cause of all tliis — and not one of 
you seem to know how to persuade the Major to do what you 
profess to believe, and to know ought to be done ; you say that the 
Major is going beyond his powers, but yet you do not know how to 
protect yourselves from the consequences of his acts. 

" Before you leave Yambuya for England you write a most amiable 
letter to me, and yet no sooner do you reach England than you 
commenced transgressing the terms of your contract, and compel 
my agent to go to law to protect a man to whom you professed 
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devotion. You may probably get the entire press of the world 
— ^for you are eloquent and smart in your writing, and clever 
and learned — to accept your view of your case ; but I adhere to 
my own opinion still, which is that my conscience will not acquit 
you and your companions from blame in the case of John Henry, 
the Soudanese soldier, the boy Soudi, and a dozen other cases ; for 
surrendering without a decent struggle for your reputation as 
oflScers and Englishmen, and freemen of equal breed and intelli- 
gence, rights and privileges to which you were fairly entitled — for 
retiring to brood sullenly in your huts, when a calm, temperate, 
polite, but resolute attitude, such as duty and common-sense 
dictated, would have saved the Rear Column from the miserable 
and helpless state in which I found the dying and despairing 
remnant of i^. 

" If you can supply me with that which is necessary to correct 
this opinion, no one will be readier to acknowledge his error than 
I, your friend of Congo days, 

" Yours truly, 
(Signed) *' Henry M. Stanley. 

"John Rose Tboup, Esq., &c." 

In the foregoing letter he brings forward disgraceful 
charges, that really do not refer to me at all, although 
he blames me for what happened. The injustice of his 
accusations, made as they are without documentary or, 
as far as I can learn, any evidence, can hardly be made 
clear to the public, but they must be aware, vrhen they 
read what has preceded this correspondence, that he ha§ 
acted as no one in his position should have acted. It is 
vain to try to express the indignation I felt as I penned 
the following lines : — 

« ll/;i Jvly, 1890. 

" Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter of July 5th, which is not a 
reply to mine of July 3rd, for if you will re-read that you will 
perceive that I called your attention to two incoirect statements 
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of yours made with full knowledge of their inaccuracy, and in 
the nine folio pages of your letter no reference is made to tliem. 
Your silence on the subjects condemns yourself, as you thus admit 
that I am right. Your letter is instead filled with more misstate- 
ments and unjust accusations, which are entirely unsupported by 
documentary evidence, and you charge me with being responsible 
for events that occurred after I had been sent home by the medical 
oflScer, and you overlook the documentary evidence of his medical 
certificate, which refers to my serious illness, and the entire absence 
of proper medicines. You call upon me to produce documentary 
evidence that would incriminate my superior oflScer. As I told 
you, I was not in Africa to collect evidence against Major Barttelot, 
and did not devote my time to getting up a case at law against 
him. You call my attention to certain paragraphs of the contract 
made between yourself and me; I would, therefore, ask you to 
recall the last paragraph but one, which reads as follows: — *In 
addition to the outfit, Mr. Stanley will supply the following — Tent, 
bed, 1 Winchester rifle, 1 revolver, ammunition for the same, 
canteen, a due share of Europeon provisions taken for the party, 
besides such provisions as the countiy can supply.' I would ask 
you if you consider that you had fulfilled this contract of yours, as 
the only article mentioned therein that I received was a revolver, 
and I would call upon you to produce documentary evidence that 
I received these articles, or even that these' articles were taken 
to the Camp and left there for me. I have stated on oath that 
I did not receive these promised articles. Speaking of documentary 
evidence, you have mentioned a 'death-warrant signed by the 
oflScers,' — if this document can be produced, it will be found that 
it does not have my signature attached, as I never heard of its 
existence till you mentioned it; you bring various unsupported 
charges against me, a matter much more serious to have made 
without documentary evidence than my failure to produce docu- 
mentary evidence against my commanding officer. How I could 
have forced him to take me into his counsels and confidence I 
don't understand, and I never heard of such a thing as a subordinate 
officer thus forcing himself upon his superior. 

" In my letter I did not plead for recognition of my good services, 
which you have denied me, but I note that you state in your 
letter that if you knew them you would with pleasure acknowledge 
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them. Yon thereupon give a page in praise of me, saying what 
good service I rendered the Expedition up to the time I reached 
Yambuya, but even this you have not given me public credit for; 
but as you promise to acknowledge what good I have done, kindly 
fulfil this promise by acknowledging these services even now. You 
state that your public opinion and your private opinion differ. This 
is an extraordinary statement, but it might be interpreted that 
as you publicly condemn me, privately you would praise me. You 
ask if I believe T have done my duty, — if my duty was, as you 
said, to tie up Major Barttelot and send him to the Coast, I have 
not done it, for that would have been mutiny, and if I had been 
shot for doing so, I should have deserved my fate. You have 
asked me many questions, let me ask you one. In your book you 
state you had a number of loads, and it is to be presumed that those 
12 left at Yambuya contained clothing, as you constantly refer, in a 
ludicrously pathetic manner, to your nakedness. I was not respon- 
sible for these being at Bangala, but had I been, should I have 
committed an action likely to cause such serious consequences as 
that for which you were responsible, viz. that I did not receive 
tent or bed to protect me from the climate, a Winchester rifle to 
defend myself from the natives, or proper food or medicines to 
preserve my health ? all these articles having been promised to me 
by you. You speak as if medicines had been obtainable in the 
camp, but the documentary evidence of Mr. Bonny states that 
there were no proper medicines, and as he was medical officer 
and commanding pro tern, in the camp, he knew more of what 
was there than you did when you were hundreds of miles away. 
You speak ungraciously of me as * skulking in my hut/ when I 
was so ill that I could not move hand or foot out of my bed, the 
seriousness of my illness being testified to by the documentary 
evidence of Mr. Benny's certificate. I continue to decline to 
alter my narrative, as I tell only the truth. I served you loyally 
and faithfully, and only when I was told that by continuing with 
the Expedition I should be an incumbrance, did I yield to Major 
Barttelot's repeated suggestion that I should be sent home. I 
never voluntarily requested permission to return. As he was your 
representative, as you yourself say, and you were hundreds of 
miles away, I had no option of asking your permission to be carried, 
for I could not move because of my weakness, out of the camp. 
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" It would be interesting to learn whether the four officers with 
you were allowed to interfere when they thought you acted 
unwisely. 

" I did attempt again and again to stop many acts I believed 
to be injurious to the Expedition, and reiterated my remonstrances. 
You begin by stating that I had no letter from Major Barttelot, 
and on page after page you demand such a letter. You object 
to me because I do not produce such documentary evidence to 
support my statements, some of which I have made on oath, yet 
you are totally destitute of documentary evidence to support your 
ex parte statements about events that occurred while you were 
absent from Yambuya, and of which you were unable to have 
personal cognizance. 

" Many of your questions contradict each other, and some state- 
ments you make are contradicted by yourself. 

" Yours truly, 
(Signed) "J. Rose Troup. 

•* H. M. Stanley, Esq." 
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[Copy of J. Rose Troup's Report to Mr. H. M. Stanley.] 

" Yamlniya Campy 

August 17, 1887. 

•'H. M. Stanley, Esq., 

"Commanding Emin Relief Expedition. 

*' Sir, 

*' I have the honour to report that I arrived here on the 14th 
instant, in the s.s. Stanley, with Messrs. Ward and Bonny, 130 
men and boys, three donkeys, and all the stores and ammunition, as 
ordered by you in your letter to me of the 18th June last — all well. 

" The s.s. Stanley, with the Florida^ returned to Le6 from the 
Aruwimi on the afternoon of Sunday, 3rd July. We loaded up on 
Monday, and left next day, the 5th. None of the other steamers 
had arrived when we started. M. Leibrechts, chief of Le6, had 
requested rne as a matter of urgency to take back forty time-expired 
Bangalas to their homes, and also to forward some stores for the 
chief of that station. I consented, as I found we would have suffi- 
cient space for these men and stores with the aid of the whaleboat, 
which I had arranged to have when I met it coming down. On 
the day after leaving Leopoldville we met the s.s. Peace with Mr. 
Walker on board, who informed us that the s.s. Henry Reed had 
been seized by Captain Vang^le at Bangala, along with the En 
Avant and whaleboats. I had then to consider whether I ought not 
to send back the Bangalas and loads for that station to Le6 in the 
Peacey as we would be crowded without the whaleboat after picking 
up the men at Bolobo. After consulting with the captain of the 
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8.S. Stanley, and on his assuring me that he would be ab^e to take 
tho lot, I decided to go on as we were, after taking Mr. Walker on 
board. On the 10th we reached Bolobo, leaving again next morn- 
ing, after taking Messrs. Ward and Bonny, 100 Zanzibaris (twenty 
were already on board, having gone down in the Stanley to help in 
cutting wood), and one donkey on board. 

"We btopped at Lukolela for wood half a day, calling at the 
mission to give them their mail and two or three cases, leaving 
again about 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

*' About 4 o'clock, going at full speed, we struck violently on 
something, rebounded, and then stuck fast. Found the fore com- 
partment filled with water, and after throwing all the wood over- 
board, tried to steam oflf, but with no success. Soundings were 
taken, and over six fathoms of water found all round. A sail was 
drawn underneath the bows, and we found we were fast on the 
compartment under the captain's cabin, where the plates were 
indented, but fortunately making no water. We came to the con- 
clusion that we had struck a big snag, tearing a large hole in the 
fore compartment, and then sticking on fast aft. We sighted some 
canoes, and shouting to them, after considerable delay, they came 
alongside, and consented to take the men off on payment of mitakos. 
This was done without a hitch before dark. We then tried again 
to steam off, but in vain,- so we decided to wait till morning, and 
send some of the cargo on shore. Mr. Ward went to the village 
to arrange for the canoes to return there for that purpose. Steam 
was kept up all night, with a sharp look-out. In the morning the 
canoes came out, Messrs. Ward and Bonny going on shore to look 
after the reception of the cargo, whilst I remained on board to 
dispatch the same. After taking out over 100 loads we managed 
at last to steam off, going to the shore to pick up men and loads, 
and then making for a sandbank opposite as a more suitable place 
for beaching. We then took out all the cargo, stacking it, covered 
with tarpaulins ; Messrs. Ward, Bonny, and myself keeping watch 
and watch every night over it. We had to remain here three days, 
whilst Mr. Walker and the engineer of the Stanley fixed a new 
plate on the hole made in the fore compartment At Bangala we 
found the steamers and whaleboats; I requisitioned one of the 
latter, as although from there we had ample space after disembark- 
ing the forty Bangalas and stores, I thought it advisable to have 
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a boat of some kind to communicate with the shore, in case of any 
further accident to the s.s. Stanley, considering her condition. How- 
ever, I was informed I could not have one, as all the craft were 
required for the service of the State. We reached the camp here 
without any further serious mishap, with the exception of the 
donkey-engine getting out of gear. In accordance with your in- 
structions I sold the surplus rice, between the State and Sandford 
Expeditions, and the surplus brass rods to the Dutch house ; all 
subject to one pound sterling per load for transport from Matadi to 
Le6. I was unable to get a due bill from the different parties, 
both M. Leibrechts and Mr. Qreshoff stating that as the expedi- 
tion had an account with them, the value of these goods would be 
placed to the credit of the expedition. So I did not press the 
matter, taking their receipts and forwarding the originals to Mr. W, 
Mackinnon, Austin Friars, London, as requested by you. I beg to 
enclose copies of these marked A. B. C. 

"The forty-one drums of engine oil wns made over to M, 
Leibrechts as directed. There were twenty-three cases of biscuits 
over and above the number ordered to be brought up. I tried to 
sell them, but no one would have them, so I left them with M. 
Leibrechts. I beg also to enclose statement of loads left under my 
charge at Le6, distribution of same, and number landed here. By 
this statement you will see that all your instructions were earned 
out, the various payments made along the route, and the requisite 
number of loads brought to Yambuya. 

"I had to leave one donkey boy very sick at Le6, also one 
donkey in the same condition. The other donkey boy, as well as 
the three Zanzibaris left behind at Kimpoko, came up with me. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to purchase eight sacks salt 
from M. Leibrechts, but I regret I could not get the soap any- 
where. Two cases of Madeira came up for you to Le6 after your 
departure ; these I brought on along with the other loads, as well 
as your mail and the letters of the other officere of the expedition. 
You were good enough to say at KinchasFa that I might open and 
have a look at your newspaper, so I availed myself of your per- 
mission by opening the packet of newspaper cuttings. In con- 
clusion, I would beg to mention that I received every assistance 
from Mr. A. B. Swinburne, whose guest I was at Kinchassa, as well 
as from M. Leibrechts, chief of Leo; both these gentlemen having 
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wood ready at their stations at my disposal, thus enabling me to 
lose no time in starting on the second trip of the Stanley. 
'* I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) *'J. Rose Troup. 

" I enclose P.S. on a separate piece of paper. 

•' P.S. — On 4th April, 1887, you wrote to me from Kwilu Ferry, 
requesting me to send down 200 men from Manyanga to Matadi 
to bring up surplus rice left there. This was over and above the 
original number of loads on the list. The men were sent down, 
but did not return in time. Before leaving Le6 I received a letter 
from the chief of Manyanga, informing me that some of the rice 
had arrived at his station. I arranged with M. Leibrechts that he 
should purchase all that came to Manyanga, he undertaking to 
bring it up to Le6. You will note that your order to deliver at 
Bangala was 30 (thirty) cases of mitakos and 300 mitakos. I 
reckoned that the cases would be of 500 each, and this I found to 
be the case. M. Baert asked me how many those I had in sacking 
contained, and on my informing him 400, demanded repayment at 
the rate of 500 per case; so I handed him 38 bundles of 400 
each = 15,200 mitakos, and 100 mitakos, making a total of 15,300 
mitakos, equal to your order of 30 cases, reckoning at 500 per case, 
300 mitakos. I had brought up some extra loads of mitakos on 
this account, and also because a number of the loads had nothing 
like 400 in them. In the original list brass and iron wire, beads, 
and cowries are put down as a total of 63 (sixty-three) loads. There 
are 73 loads, made up of 27 brass and iron wire, 33 beads, and 13 
cowries, all of which I brought up. 

" Some of the compartments of the Stanley let in water. When 
the cargo was taken out on the sandbank, the scene of accident, 
a number of the loads were wet. On arrival at the camp 
here I had them all dried and patched up. Some of the loads 
of beads and cowries I put into empty canvas-bags for protection, 
without taking them out of original packing. Some of the loads 
of handkerchiefs burst through, having got wet, portions of the 
Backing rotten. Used these first as required, keeping the better 
conditioned ones, as regards packing, for transport on road. 
Mitakos in sacking had to be sewn up again. Tippoo Tib has been 
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complaining that the State have not sent up some of his loads left 
behind. The only loads of his noted in the list sent to me, arrived 
at Manyanga, 3rd April, 1887, and were forwarded to Le6 next day, 
4th April, 1887. These were 18 loads, and consisted of — 

12 loads done up in sacking. 

2 „ „ sacks. 

3 „ „ large tins. 
1 case. 

18 total. 

These loads were taken up on the first trip of the Stanley, as 
stated on list handed by you to me, copy herewith marked W. 

(Signed) «J. R T." 

A copy of this report I handed to Major Barttelot to give llr. 
Stanley, and a duplicate to Mr. Bonny. 
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COERESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE EXPEDITION FOR 
THE RELIEF OP EMIN PASHA.1 



No. 1. 

Acting Consul-Omeral nolmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
{Received October 25.) 

Zamibar, September 23, 1886. 
(Extract.) 

I telegraphed to your Lordship to-day, giving the heads of the 
latest intelligence from Emin Bey at Wadelai. I also transmitted 
to Sir Evelyn Baring at Cairo a brief account of Emin's situation. 

The sources from which this information was derived were: 
letters from Mr. Mac'cay, of the Church Missionary Society at 
Uganda, dated the I4th and 26th May and 28th June; letters 
from Emin Bey, dated Lado, 16th November, 1884, and Wadelai, 
Ist January and 27th Februaiy, 1886. 

Besides these, I have been shown a letter from Mr. Mackay to 
the Society's agent here, dated the 12th July, and two letters 
from Dr. Junker and one from Emin Bey to the German Consul- 
Qeneral. The last of these letters, dated the 16th August, was 
written from Msalala, the Church Mission dep6t on the south of 
the Victoria Lake. I have also seen a number of Arabic letters 
written by Emin Bey and oflScers of his Staft 

1 This Parliamentary Paper appears by the kind pennission of the Comp- 
troller of Her Majesty *8 Stationery Office. 
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Mr. Mackity writes that they are in great danger and practically 
prisoners, and that their every action is reported to the King, 
unless in instances where they can secure silence by bribery. 
After Dr. Junker's departure the King stopped the porters he had 
engaged to carry supplies to Emin, and it was uncertain whether 
he would eventually permit their leaving. 

The other letters confirm generally all that Mr. Mackay writes. 

Dr. Junker was proceeding at once to XJyui, and anticipated 
arriving at Zanzibar towards the end of the year. He speaks in 
the highest terras of Emin's capacity and behaviour, and of the 
heroism and loyalty of his troops and the 4000 natives who 
remain faithful to the Egyptian Government. He states, how- 
ever, that Emin is urgently in need of ammunition and stores, and 
that though he purchased of Mr. Mackay cotton goods to the 
value of £400, and engaged porters to convey them to Wadelai, 
he hopes prompt measures may be taken for his more eflfectual 
relief. Most of the loyal Egyptian subjects in Emin's province, 
being natives of the district, had refused to accompany him to 
the coast, and Emin had written to say he would never abandon 
them unless they could be left in a safe position. Neither he nor 
Mr. Mackay mention the latest dates from Wadelai, though it is 
clear they have both received more recent letters than those 
inclosed. Dr. Junker is under great misgivings regarding the 
situation of our missionaries in Uganda, whom he describes as 
in great danger and virtually in slavery. 

No. 2. 

Mr. PartcU to the Earl of IddesleigJu — {Received October 25.) 

Cbiro, OciobtT 19, 1886. 

(Extract.) 

I have the honour to inclose herewith copies of two dispatches 
which I have received from Her Majesty's Acting Consul-General 
at Zanzibar, giving the latest intelligence which has been received 
on the subject, and containing his views as to the possibility of 
helping Emin Bey and the Egyptian troops with him. 

The documents and letters inclosed in Mr. Holmwood's dis- 
patches are all in Arabic, and are addressed, some to Egyptian 
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Ministers and some to private individuals. There is also amongr 
them a long Report addressed to the Minister of War. This and 
the other oflBcial correspondence is being communicated to the 
Egyptian Ministry. 

I have also shown Mr. Holmwood's dispatches both to Nubar 
Pasha and to General Grenfell, Sirdar of the Egyptian army, who 
are considering whether any means exist within the power of the 
Egyptian Government by which the difiBculties and dangers of 
Emin Bey's position may be lessened. 



Inclosure 1 IN No. 2. 

Acting Consul-General Holmioood to Sir E. Baring. 

Zaiioibar, September 25, 1886. 
(Extract.) 

At the same time that I received the information regarding the 
situation of Emin Bey which I telegraphed to you on the 23rd 
instant, I also learned from the English missionaries at Uganda 
and from Dr. Junker, who quitted that country on the 12th July, 
that King Mwanga, the son and successor of Mtesa, had instituted 
a violent persecution against Christianity, that he had put to 
death or barbarously mutilated all natives suspected of being in 
communication with the Mission, and forcibly detained the mis- 
sionaries themselves who wished to quit the country. 

Dr. Junker had purchased stores to the value of £400, and 
engaged porters, with the King's permission, to convey them to 
Wadelai, but after his departure the King had refused to allow 
their transmission, and the latest intelligence received is that all 
Europeans in Uganda were in extreme personal danger. 

I forward herewith an Arabic dispatch and Report from Emin 
Bey to the President of the Council, also other letters for various 
ofBcials in Egypt, but fear there are others of more recent date 
which, up to the present time, have failed to reach Zanzibar. 

In Emin's letters to me he only reports his situation up to the 
27th February last, when he proposed arranging for the evacuation 
of his province by detachments, the first of which he hoped to 
dispatch at the close of the rains, towards the end of July; but 
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both Dr. Junker and Mr. Mackay, the Head of the Church Mission 
in Uganda, inform me that they Lave since heard from Emin that 
the majority of the 4000 loyal Egyptian subjects who have re- 
mained faithful to Egypt throughout, and have supported him in 
the face of constant attacks from the Mahdi's adherents, aggra- 
vated by an imminent danger of starvation, refuse to leave their 
country; and he had therefore determined, if he could possibly 
do so, to remain at his post and continue to protect Egyptian 
interests till relief arrived, and he might be able to leave his 
followers in a safe position. Neither of my informants mentions 
the date of Emin's latest letters, but I know that Dr. Junker was 
in XJnyoro, two days' march from the Albert Lake, with which 
Emin had ready communication by means of two steam-vessels, in 
the latter part of May, since which he had to abandon the protec- 
tion of Kabarega, an ally of Emin's, in consequence of his being 
driven into the forest by the fierce attacks of the Uganda forces. 
Both Dr. Junker and Mr. Mackay strongly urge the necessity of 
the immediate relief of Wadelai, if it is not to be abandoned to 
the same fate as that which overtook Khartoum, the transmission 
of full supplies of ammunition and cotton cloth being its chief 
needs. 

But for the dangerous attitude of Uganda, this would have been 
a mere question of expenditure, regarding which I should have 
telegraphed you an estimate, leaving you to forward ammunition, 
the pattern of which must be known at the War Office in Cairo ; 
but under present circumstances, other important considerations 
are involved, which it is beyond my province to pass an opinion 
on. I would, however, suggest that, should it be decided to relieve 
Emin, this would be a good opportunity for dealing at the same 
time with Uganda, the infamous conduct of whose King has for 
many years been prejudicial to the development of the interior, 
and has, indeed, been the direct cause of Emin's isolation and of 
his present straitened situation. Were Uganda free from this 
tyrant, the Equatorial Province, even should the present element- 
ary system of communication remain unmodified, would be within 
eight weeks' post of Zanzibar, and a safe depot on the Albert 
Nyanza would provide a bjise from which any further operations 
that might be decided upon for the retention of the Upper Nile 
could be undertaken elfectively and without anxiety. 
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Dr. Junker states that the country to the east of the Ripon 
Falls has proved impracticable, and that Emin has lost many 
troops in endeavouring to open communications through it. If 
such be the case, the alternative line by which Dr. Fischer tried 
to relieve Junker, and which, I believe, he still recommends, could 
not be relied on for turning Uganda and its eastern dependency, 
and the well-known route vid Uganda would be the only one 
available for an expedition of moderate size. 

On the eve of the departure of the mail, it is impossible to give 
you any exact estimate regarding the personnel of the relief 
expedition, but I am instituting inquiries as to the nature and 
value of the goods best suited for Emin's province. As far as I 
am able to judge, without making any special calculation, I con- 
sider that 1200 porters would be the smallest number that would 
suffice, and a well-armed guard of at least 500 natives would be 
necessary. It would be a great advantage were a body of seasoned 
Nubian or Egyptian troops under experienced leaders available, 
and it may be worth consideration whether the Sultan of Zanzibar 
might not be induced to place a few companies of his well-armed 
native force, under Brigadier Mathews, a retired officer of our Royal 
Navy, at disposal. 

In the meantime, I am writing to Emin and to Mr. Mackay, 
warning them privately that, though nothing is decided on, they 
should be prepared for hearing of some action being taken, and 
should therefore spare no pains in forwarding all possible detailed 
information which may serve to guide the leader of any relief 
party; and I have indicated means for insuring the delivery of 
their communications to the proper persons, should the messengers 
they may dispatch hear of any such expedition on their way to the 
coast. 

I have also assumed the responsibility for any expenses Mr. 
Mackay may incur in inducing the King of Uganda's officers to 
facilitate the transmission of his letters. 

Should any further measures occur to me as being advisable, 
pending a reply to my telegram, I shall not fail to take them. 
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Inclosure 2 IN No. 2. 

Acting Consul-General Ilolmwood to Sir E. Baring. 

Zanzibar^ September 27, 1886. 

Sm, 

la reply to your telegram of the 25th instant, I telegraphed 
yesterday the general lines on which I would recommend an 
expedition for Emin Bey's relief to be organized. 

Some other suggestions regarding the measures that would be 
necessary are given in my dispatch of the 25th instant, but until 
I have made further inquiries as to the weight and nature of the 
goods which must be forwarded, I can supply no exact details. 

General Mathews, whom I had consulted as to the force neces- 
sary for the safety of the expedition, is of opinion that I have 
formed far too low an estimate ; but after weighing the testimony 
of many experienced persons acquainted with Uganda, I must 
adhere to my opinion, that 500 native troops, armed with modern 
rides and under experienced leaders, would, if supplemented by 
an irregular force, fully suffice. 

On the supposition that the well-travelled route vi& Uganda 
would be adopted, the plan I would recommend is as follows : — 

Temporary possession of all the Arab dhows and other large 
craft on the south of the Victoria Lake having been obtained, by 
peaceable means if possible, the advance guard shall proceed to 
the landing-place a few hours* march from the King of Uganda's 
town, and, being furnished with presents and letters from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and this Agency requesting every assistance in 
passing through his country, they shall communicate with the 
missionaries and avail themselves of their knowledge of the country 
and its people. 

A little tact would, with ordinary precaution, secure their safety 
until the arrival of the main body, and unless T am greatly misin- 
formed, the Waganda would never venture to meddle with such a 
body as would then be assembled. 

Arrangements could then be made either to march to Wadelai, 
or to meet Emin*s steamers at the Albert Lake, a five days' journey ; 
and after his relief any measures for dealing with Uganda could be 
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undertaken by an overwhelming force made up from the expedition 
and Emin's people. 

I have sent through the Sultan for an Arab who bears a high 
character and has his Highness' confidence. He has just reached 
the coast from Uganda, where he has resided many years. I 
expect him here to-morrow, and after carefully advising with him 
regarding points on which I feel somewhat doubtful, it may be 
necessary to amend my present recommendations in some respects. 

I am in communication with the Foreign OflSce regarding assist- 
ance for the missionaries in Uganda. 

I have, &c 
(Signed) Fredc. Holmwood. 



No. 3. 

The British wnd Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the Earl of 
Iddesleigh. — {Received November 12.) 

65, New Broad Street^ London, November 8j 1886. 

My Lord, 

At a meeting of the Committee of this Society held on the 5th 
instant, I had the honour to lay before them a letter addressed to 
myself by Emin Bey, and one from him to Dr. Felkin, a former 
traveller through the Equatorial provinces governed by Dr. Emin 
Bey, and a member of this Committee. 

Dr. Emin Bey, who was appointed by General Gordon to a 1- 
minister, on behalf of the Egyptian Government, the Equatorial 
provinces on the Upper White Nile, has long been cut oflf from all 
help from the civilized world, and is now, as shown by his letters, 
in a very precarious position. After considering the subject-matter 
of the two letters (of which I have the honour to inclose proof 
copy), the following Resolution was passed unanimously, and I was 
directed to forward a copy to your Lordship. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Chas. H. Allen, Secretary. 
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Inclosure in No. 3. 

Resolution. 

That in view of the services rendered by Dr. Emin Bey, both 
m the suppression of the Slave Trade, and in administering for a 
considerable period a settled and peaceful Government in the 
Equatorial provinces of Egypt, the Committee consider that the 
position of Dr. Emin Bey presents a very strong claim upon her 
Majesty's Government. 

While not suggesting any measure of a military character for 
his relief, the Committee hold that both her Majesty's Government 
and that of Egypt are bound to be sparing of neither exertion nor 
expense in order to rescue him from the destruction which seems 
to await him, or by the supply of money and goods to enable him 
to hold a friendly position amongst the natives of his province. 



No. 4. 
Mr. MacMnnon to Foreign Office. — {Received November 16.) 
Trenihamy Stoke-^ipon-Trenty November 15, 1886. 

Dear Sir James, 

I have no doubt it is well known to you and to her Majesty's 
Government that there is a general feeling in the country, espe- 
cially in London, that some effort should be made to open up com- 
munication with Emin Bey, and that the Government should in 
some way or other take immediate action in the matter. 

It is not for me to say how it should be done ; but I venture to 
suggest that if her Majesty's Government desire to respond to the 
general feeling I have indicated, it might be worthy of their con- 
sideration whether the services of the well-known eminent explorer, 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, should not be secured. 

I have reason to believe that he would promptly and unhesitat- 
ingly undertake such a service as this, provided the means for 
doing so were placed at his disposal, although the service would 
involve great personal and pecuniary sacrifices on his part. 
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I believe he would be quite willing, with such support, and 
without demanding any official recognition for his mission from 
her Majesty's Government, to undertake the service and relieve 
them of all responsibility for his personal safety. 

II r. Stanley proceeds to America on the 18th to fulfil an engage- 
ment there, but should it be desired, I believe he would be ready, 
if a decision is come to promptly by her Majesty's Government, to 
delay his departure or to return from New York on receipt of a 
telegram. 

Might I ask you (provided you deem it expedient) to bring the 
matter under the notice of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Aflfairs ? And if you think my services, whether by communicating 
with Mr. Stanley or otherwise, can be of any use, I beg you will 
not hesitate to inform me. 

• Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 



No. 5. 

Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh, — (BecHved by telegraph, 

November 16.) 

(Jairo, November 16, 1886. 
(Extract.) 

I have the honour to enclose herewith copy of a dispatch which 
I iiave to-day received from her Majesty's Acting Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar. 

The letters from Emin Bey inclosed therein were all in Arabic, 
and were addressed to various private individuals and officials in 
this country, including one Report addressed to the President of 
the Council 

I would draw your Lordship's attention to the last paragraph in 
Mr. Holmwood's dispatch, and venture to ask your Lordship to 
instruct me as to what answer I should send him as to the possi- 
bility of taking any steps with a view to sending stores or relief to 
Emin Bey. 

The Egyptian Government is not in a position which will enable 
it to send an expedition to Wadelal 
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Inclosure in No. 5. 
Acting OonsuUGeneral Holmwood to Sir E. Baring. 

Zanzibar, October 23, 1886. 
(Extract.) 

In continuation of my Keport of the 27th September, I have 
the honour to inform you that letters from Emin Bey have been 
received, dated Wadelai, 7tli July, when he was still at his post, 
and hoped his stores would hold out until relief arrived. It is 
evident from his letters that Mr. Mackay, the missionary at 
Uganda, had greatly encouraged him and the subjects of Egypt to 
believe that relief would shortly reach him. 

I inclose herewith letters for the President of the Council aiid 
other Egyptian officials. Emin forwarded copy of a letter from 
the Mahdi, giving a description of the capture of Khartoum and 
Gordon s death. This and other letters have been transmitted to 
the Foreign Office; also letters from Uganda up to the 24th 
August. 

In reference to the relief of Wadelai, I have ascertained that 
500 porters, carrying goods to the value of about £2500, would 
suffice, and I conclude that 300 porters would carry the necessary 
supply of ammunition. For your guidance I may mention that 
each load would be about 60 lbs. in weight. 

I shall await your reply to my recent dispatch before reporting 
further. 

No. 6. 

Foreign OJice to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Foreign Office, November 19, 1886. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acknowledge tho 
receipt of your letter of the 8th instant with regard to the present 
position of Emin Bey, and I am to request that you will assure 
your Society that the matter is receiving attention from her 
Majesty's Government. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. Lister. 

Y 
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No. 7. 



Acting ConmUGeneral Holmwood to the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
(Beceived November 22.) 

Zanxibar^ October 18, 1886. 
(Extract.) 

I have the honour to report that letters from Mr. Mackay and 
Emin Bey, dated respectively the 24th August and 7th July, were 
received on the 16th instant, when a short telegraphic summary of 
the intelligence they contained was forwarded to your Lordship. 

Emin Bey's letter indicates his ability to remain at his post for 
some time longer ; his followers evidently anticipated the organiza- 
tion of some form of relief, but this is no doubt a question which 
is occupying the attention of her Majesty's Government as well as 
that of Egypt. I am forwarding this information to our Minister 
at Cairo, together with letters from Emin to the President of the 
Council and other Egyptian officials. 

The inclosed letter from the Mahdi to the Governor he had 
appointed to the Bahr-Ghazal provinces, describing the capture of 
Khartoum and the death of Gordon, is a most interesting document^ 
«!iJ may prove a valuable historical record* 



Inclosure in No. 7. 

The Mahdi to Sheikh Karamalla. 

IWh Rajaby 1302 (AprU 28, 1885). 
(Translation.) 

From the miserable Mahomed Ahmed, who is called El Mahdi, 
to his miserable Wali, Karamalla-el-Sheikh. 

After praises to Almighty God — 

From the poor slave of God, Mahomed El Mahdi-bin- Abdullah, 
to his friend and his Governor, Karamalla-bin-Sheikh Mahomed, 
God grant him, &c, I present to you excellent salaams, &c. Then 
I inform you, oh, my dear friend, that according to the fulfilled 
promise of God, the city of Klhartoum was entered by the help of 
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God on the 9th Rabeen-el-Akhur (26th January, 1885), at the 
instant of daybreak, through the helpers of our religion, who were 
ready, and jumped over the ditch acting upon the command of the 
Lord of the whole world ; it was a quarter of an hour or less that 
they came upon the enemies of God, their cutting off even from 
the beginning to the end of tbera, and the surrounding of them, 
notwithstanding they were strong in their arms of strength. From 
the commencement they fled away from before the troops of God, 
and though thinking to obtain safety by entering inclosures and 
shutting the doors, they were met face to face, and hewn with 
swords or stabbed with spears until their cries were terrible, and 
they were cut to pieces at once there upon the ground, and then 
the troops of God fell upon the rest of the people who had shut 
the doors fearing the same fate, who were taken up and killed 
properly, and there were none left remaining of them but little 
children and free slaves. 

But as to the enemy of God, Gordon, though we had warned 
him and talked kindly to him that he might return to God, yet he 
never did so, because his miserable state had been fore-ordained, 
and also the access of his foolishness, before his fate was ended, and 
he was sorry for the sins he had sown in this world ; and he was 
removed by God to the place of His wrath, which is a bad place to 
remain in. 

The end of this guilty people is that they were cut off, which, 
thanks to God, befalls those who are to receive fire as their reward, 
whilst light is reserved for those who shall receive Heaven as their 
dwelling-place. 

Then he began to bless himself and his people in prayer. There 
were ten persons only of our people who were killed in this holy 
strife for the conquest of Khartoum, and the rest of our people 
neither received wound nor hurt 

All has happened by the Providence of God, &c. And we bow 
our heads in thanks to God for the help we have received from 
Him. May you also do so. Bow the head to God, and thank His 
Holy Name. 
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No. 8. 

Mr. H. if. Stanleij to Mr. Mackinnon. — {Communicated to the Foreign 
Office, November 22.) 

160, New Bond Street, London, November 15, 18S6. 

My dear Mr. Mackinnon, 

Reverting to the subject which we have been verbally dis- 
cussing, viz. the relief of Emin Bey, let me say that if there is 
real intention and purpose to carry the proposal into effect, you 
may fully command my services. To that object I would devote 
them freely and gratuitously, without hope of fee or reward. 
I am abundantly occupied and most profitably employed, as you 
know, in lecturing; but if such a mission as this is offered to 
me, I will gladly put myself under your orders at a moment's 
notice. Personally, I am prepared to start within an hour; 
but an expedition's necessities would detain me about two 
weeks here. 

After casting up the various items of expenditure, I venture to 
promise you that the cost of such a relief expedition would not 
exceed £20,000 ; and if you could obtain transport by sea by a 
man-of-war or a Government store-ship the cost would be still less. 
It would also be necessary to obtain the good offices of her 
Majesty's Government, without which the expedition would be 
expensive and tedious. Presuming that you could obtain the 
latter, I beg to point out to you that there are four routes by 
which Emin Bey could be relieved and extricated from his 
dangerous position. That which offera the least obstacles for the 
march of the expedition is also that on which the moral help of 
her Majesty's Government would be most effective. By a few 
strokes of the pen in the shape of a recommendatory letter, without 
attracting notice or comment from curious people, her Majesty's 
Government can expedite me on my way, and contribute materially, 
though unostentatiously, to the success of the expedition. By this 
route, which I consider safest and most feasible, Emin Bey can be 
reached safely by the middle of June 1887, and Emin Bey's as 
well as the relief expedition could reach the sea by the middle of 
December 1887. 
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The last week I have been industriously sketching out the 
routes, with the various costs attending each route. You must 
remember that for fourteen years I have been in Africa ; that I 
know personally the region to be traversed within 350 miles of 
Emin Bey's position at Wadelai ; that the three expeditions I have 
led into Africa have been perfectly successful each time; that 
my recommendation to King Leopold was based upon the celerity 
of my movements and the economy attending the equipment of the 
previous expeditions. 

I do not know Emin Bey personally, but if I am ready to 
sacrifice an income of £10,000 to his relief, surely it would not be 
a diflScult task to find a few noble- hearted gentlemen willing to 
subscribe such a small sum as £20,000 to equip an expedition, 
under my voluntary guidance, to eflfect this desirable object. 
Think of the years this man has patiently waited at the post of 
duty. All that I have sounded upon the subject join with me in 
wishing that his rescue may be accomplished. 

I propose sailing for New York, vid Southampton, on steam-ship 
Allen. I submit this letter to you in the hope that such a trip 
will not be necessary, and that you may be able to arrive at a 
definite decision before I sail, as every day is valuable. Should I 
sail, however, you know my address ; and you may cable to me in 
the most peremptory manner, feeling sure that by first steamer I 
shall return, and abandon everything to carry out this honourable 
mission. 

Yours, &c. 
(Signed) Henry M. Stanley. 



No. 9. 

Sir E. Barmg to the Earl of Iddeddgh. — (Beceived hy Telegraphy 

November 23.) 

CairOf November 23, 1886. 
(Extract.) 

I have the honour to report that I have had an interview with 
Dr. Schweinfurth on the subject of Emin Bey's position, and the 
possibility of aflfording him relief. 
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Dr. Schweinfurth suggests that an expedition should be organized 
for the relief of Emin by Dr. Junker, who is well acquainted 
with those countries, and that the Egyptian Government should 
contribute £10,000 towards the cost. He does not think it would 
cost more than £10,000, and anticipates that, even if it did, the 
Missionary Societies in England would subscribe a certain amount 
towards paying the expenses. His plan would include dethroning 
the present Bang of Uganda by giving help to the party hostile 
to him. 

Dr. Schweinfurth attaches great importance to Dr. Junker being 
made the leader of the expedition, and is much adverse to any 
oflScer of the Sultan of Zanzibar being given the command. 

The Egyptian Government would not be unwilling to contribute 
£10,000 for the relief of Emin Bey, but they have no troops whom 
they could send ; Dr. Schweinfurth does not think that Egyptian 
troops would be necessary. Before any steps are taken I venture 
to request your Lordship to inform me whether her Majesty's 
Government has any objection to the Egyptian Government taking 
this proposed action. 

I have to-day telegraphed to Consul Holmwood, and have 
asked him to give me his opinion on the subject, and it would, 
I submit, be desirable to obtain Sir John Kirk's opinion as to the 
practicability of the plan. 

At the same time, I would recall to your Lordship's notice the 
opinions expressed by Consul Holmwood. 



No. 10. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E, Baring. 

Foreign Office^ November 25, 1886. 

Sir, 

I have to inform you that Mr. Stanley has proposed to organize 
and conduct a peaceful relief expedition, on the condition that her 
Majesty's Government will supply the necessary funds. 

It has, however, been decided by her Majesty's Government that 
this is a responsibility which they cannot undertake. 

An endeavour is being made by some private individuals to 
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provide the funds necessary to supplement the £10,000 which 
might, in your opinion, be possibly contributed by the Egyptian 
Government towards an expedition. 

Her Majesty's Government will address a further communication 
to you on the subject 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Iddesleigh. 



No. 11. 

Mr. Mackinnon to the Earl of Iddesleigh. — (Beceived Novemher 27.) 

BurlingUni Hotd, 30, Old Bwimgion Street, 
November 27, 1886. 

Deab Lobd Iddesleigh, 

I have considered the matter of our conversation of Wednesday 
evening last, and now submit the inclosed Memorandum for your 
consideration. 

If the plan suggested in the Memorandum meets with your 
Lordship's approval, I shall at once set to work to get together the 
£10,000 required from my friends and myself. 

I would hope that if the £10,000 required from Government 
should be provided, as would seem to be reasonable, out of the 
resources of Egypt, the Committee should not on that account 
be placed under obligation to have any direct communication 
with the Egyptian Government. They would doubtless prefer to 
communicate with or through her Majesty's Government only. 

It appears, from information in the newspapers, that Emin Bey 
is believed to have considerable quantities of ivory, which might 
be utilized for repayment of outlays connected with any scheme of 
relief. The Committee would naturally expect that if this expect- 
ation should be realized, a just proportion should be made over to 
them in repayment of their outlay. 

I remain, &c. 
(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 
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Inclosure in No. 11. 
Memorandum on the S7ihject of the Belief of JSmin Bey, 

It is suggested, for the consideration of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, by Mr. W. Mackinnon, acting for himself and others, that a 
small Committee be formed to organize and send out a private 
expedition to open communications with, and carry relief to, 
Emin Bey. 

It has been estimated by the most competent authorities that 
for this purpose a sum of £20,000 will be needed, and it is proposed 
that, the sum being provided, the Committee should intrust the 
leadership and sole conduct of the expedition to Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
who, offers his services gratuitously, and proposes to engage only 
Zanzibaris and other East Africans. He is ready to accept all 
the personal risks involved, and to relieve every one else of 
responsibility. 

It would be necessary, in order to carry out this proposal, that 
Government should assist the expedition by instructing its agents 
and naval officers to render every assistance and exert themselves 
in its favour, and that Government should facilitate the supply of 
the arms and ammunition necessary to Mr. Stanley's native escort. 

Mr. Mackinnon and friends will endeavour to provide £10,000 
towards the expenses of the expedition, on condition that a similar 
amount be placed at the disposal of the Committee through her 
Majesty's Government. 

Mr. Stanley would be left to decide what would be the best and 
quickest mode of reaching Emin Bey. He would, in consideration 
of the Government grant, be instructed to convey any communica- 
tions with which he might be intrusted by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment or by the Egyptian Government, and to assist the withdrawal 
to the coast of the Egyptian garrison. 

(Signed) W. Mackinnon. 
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No. 12. 

The Earl of Iddesldgh to Sir E, Baring. 

Foreign Office, December 3, 1886. 

Sir, 

I have informed you to-day, by telegraph, that some private 
persons personally interested in Emin Bey are organizing a small 
Committee with the view of setting on foot an expedition for his 
relief of a purely pacific character. The sum of £10,000 will be 
raised by them for the purpose, and they will take on themselves 
all responsibility, provided that a similar sum is given by the 
Egyptian Government. 

The expedition will be under the direction of Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

Her Majesty's Government approve the proposal, and the persons 
by whom the ofiFer is made have been infonned that it is under- 
stood by us that the agreement of the Egyptian Government is 
assured. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Iddesleigh. 

No. 13. 

Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh. — {Received 
Decerjvber 4, 10.30 A.M.) 

Cairo, December 4, 1886. 
(Telegraphic.) 

Egyptian Government fully concur in the arrangement, and agree 
to contribute £10,000 towards the expenses of the expedition. 

No. 14. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh. — {Received December 6.) 

Cairoy November 28, 1888. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to inclose herewith to your Lordship copy 
of a telegram which, at the request of the Egyptian Govern- 
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ment, I have forwarded to her Majesty's Consul at Zanzibar for 
transmission to Emin Bey. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARiNa 



Inclosure in No. 14. 

Sir E. Baring to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 

Cairoy November 28, 1886. 
(Telegraphic.) 

Send by sure and early opportunity following message from 
President Council of Ministers to Emin Bey. 

Message begins : — 

"Your letters of July received. His Highness the Khedive, in 
order to show his appreciation of the good services rendered, desires 
you to express his thanks to the loyal Egyptian troops, and in 
recognition of your services has promoted you to the rank of 
Pasha. 

"You are authorized to retire from the Mudirieh to the best 
position for ultimate withdrawal vid Zanzibar when circumstances 
allow. 

" Any troops and refugees who desire to remain where they are 
should be permitted to do so. Fuller instructions and details will 
follow by post. A letter has been written to Sultan Kabarega 
desiring his assistance. 

" Every effort will be made for the dispatch and safe-conduct of 
letters. Endeavour to keep us well informed." 

Message ends. 

No. 15. 

Foreign Office to Acting ConsuUOenerai Holmwood. 

Foreign Office. December 7, 1886. 

Sir, 

You were this day informed, by telegram, that some private 
gentlemen, of whom Mr. Mackinnon, the Chairman of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, is the head, are, with the 
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approval of her Majesty's Qovemment, making arrangements with 
Mr. Stanley to lead an expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha. 
To the expenses of this scheme the Egyptian Government have 
agreed to contribute £10,000. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) JuLiAN Pauncefote. 

No. 16. 

Mr. MacMnnon to Mr. H, M. Stanley, — {Communicated to the 
Foreign Office, Deceonher 11.) 

London, December 11, 1886. 
(Telegraphic.) 

Tour plan and offer accepted. Authorities approve. Funds 
provided. Business ui-gent. Come promptly. Reply. 



No. 17. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley to Mr. Mackinnon, — {Gonimvm,icated to the 
Foreign Offijce, DeceTiiber 13.) 

New York, December 13, 1886. 
(Telegraphic.) 

Just received Monday's cablegrams. Many thanks. Every- 
tliing all right. Will sail per Eider, 8 o'clock Wednesday morning. 
If good weather and barring accidents aiTive 22nd December 
Southampton. It is only one month's delay after all. Tell 
authorities prepare Holmwood, Zanzibar, and Seyyid Barghash. 
Best compliments to you. 



No. 18. 
Sir F. de Winton to Foreign Offijce. — (Beceived Jamutry 3, 1887.) , 

160, Nexo Bmid Street, December 30, 1886. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that 
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a Committee has been formed of the following gentlemen, to 
conduct the affairs of the Emin Bey Relief Expedition : — 

Mr. W. Mackinnon, Chairman; Honourable G. Dawnay; Mr. 
H. M. Stanley; Sir L. Pelly ; Mr. A. F. Kinnaird; Colonel Grant ; 
Reverend H. Waller ; Colonel Sir F. de Winton, Acting Secretary. 

A meeting of this Committee was held on the 29th instant, 
when the action of Mr. Mackinnpn, and the appointment of Mr. 
Stanley to command the expedition, were confirmed. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. De Winton. 



No. 19. 

Umin Belief Committee to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
{Received January 13.) 

160, New Bond Street^ London^ January 12, 1887. 

Mt Lord, 

I have been instructed by the Committee of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Expedition to request the favourable consideration of 
her Majest/s Government to the question of transport of the 
expedition from Zanzibai* to Banana, the mouth of the Congo, for 
the following reasons : — 

That his Majesty the Sovereign of the New Congo Free State 
has placed a sufficiency of transport on the waters of the Haut 
Congo at the disposal of Mr. Stanley, for the use of the expedition, 
gratuitously. 

Tliat the adoption of the Congo route would prevent any 
misfortune happening to the missionaries, French and English, 
now in the power of Mwanga, the King of Uganda. 

That the funds of the Committee are not sufficient to enable 
them to carry out the whole object of the expedition, viA the 
Congo route, in consequence of the cost of transport from 2^nzibar 
to Banana Point. 

The Congo route has the further advantages, that it oflfers far 
greater facilities for the withdrawal of the women and children at 
present with Emin Bey, It would also open up a sure and 
certain route for any further relief to Emin Pasha, and for his 
own ultimate retreat. 
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The Committee have therefore to request, as the Congo route is 
for so many reasons the more suitable, that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment may see fit to place a steam-vessel at the disposition of the 
expedition to carry out the service of transport of 500 Zanzibaris, 
and the material belonging to the expedition, from Zanzibar to 
Banana; and, if the request be granted, that the steamer may be 
at Zanzibar not later than the 21st February to await Mr. 
Stanley's orders. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. De Winton, Colonel, 

Acting Secretary, Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 



No. 20. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 

Foreign Office^ January 13, 1887. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, expressing the hope of 
your Committee that her Majesty's Government may see fit to 
place a steam-vessel at the disposition of the expedition for the 
relief of Emin Pasha to carry out the service of transport of 500 
Zanzibaris, and the material belonging to the expedition, from 
Zanzibar to Banana, the mouth of the Congo, and that, if the 
request be granted, the steamer may be at Zanzibar not later than 
the 21st February to await Mr. Stanley's orders. 

In reply, I am to state to you that, although, as your Committee 
are aware, her Majesty's Government assume no responsibility for 
the conduct of the expedition, still the interest taken by them in 
its success has already induced them to make inquiries at the 
Admiralty as to whether one of her Majesty's ships could be 
spared to undertake the duty referred to in your letter of 
yesterday's date. The outcome, however, of these inquiries has 
been that the Admiralty report that there is no ship of war, troop 
or store ship, available, that is capable of carrying 350 to 400 
porters and stores from Zanzibar to the Congo mouth. 

Under these circumstances, the Secretary of State regrets that 
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it is not in tbe power of her Majesty's Government to assist the 
Committee in the manner requested, but inquiries are being made 
— the result of which will be immediately communicated to your 
Committee — as to whether substantial assistance, in some other 
shape, cannot be unoflScially extended to the expedition. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) James Fergusson. 



No. 21. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E, Baring. 

Foreign Office, January 22, 1887. 

Sir, 

I have requested you, by telegraph, to inform the Egyptian 
Government that the Emin Relief Committee are desirous that 
the Egyptian contribution of £10,000 should be immediately 
placed to their credit at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.'s, 
No. 1, Pall Mall, London. 

I have added that Mr. Stanley is of opinion that Emin Pasha 
will probably be in need of clothes, and he therefore suggests that 
one or two good uniforms should be sent for his personal use. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Salisbury. 



No. 22. 
The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E, Baring. 

Foreign Office, January 24, 1887. 

Sir, 

I informed you to-day, by telegraph, that you ure authorized 
to give Mr. Stanley all the assistance you can in regard to the 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, bearing in mind that her 
Majesty's Government have thought it right to avoid giving to the 
expedition any countenance, which, in possible contingencies, might 
impose on Great Britain large military responsibilities. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Salisbuky. 
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No. 23. 

Foreign Office to Emin Eelief Committee. 

Foreign Office^ January 31, 1887. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acquaint you 
that a letter has been received from the Admiralty, stating that 
orders have been telegraphed to the Commander-in-chief on the 
East India Station and to the Commander-in-chief at the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Senior Naval Officer at Zanzibar to supply the 
steam-ship Madura with coal free of charge, to enable her to 
proceed from Bombay to Zanzibar to embark the Relief Expedition 
and convey them to the Congo River, calling at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) P. CuRRlE. 

No. 24. 

Foreign Offijce to Emin Relief Committee, 

Foreign Office, February 3, 1887. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 21st ultimo respecting 
the payment of the sum which the Egyptian Government are to 
contribute to the Emin Relief Expedition, I am directed by the 
Marquis of Salisbury to inform you that a telegram has been 
received from her Majesty's Agent and Consul-General at Cairo 
stating that the money will be paid at once to the account of the 
Relief Committee. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. Lister. 
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No. 25. 

^??w?i Relief Committee to Foreign Office, — {Received February 11.) 
30, OU Burlington Street, W,, Ftbruary 10, 1887. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report, for the information of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, that the Etnin Relief Expedition has departed, tiat 
it will reach Zanzibar on or about the 21st February, and unle^ 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, on his arrival there, receives intelligence firoin 
the interior necessitating an advance from the East Coast, he will 
proceed with his expedition from Zanzibar in the British India 
Steam Company's steam-ship Madura^ 2000 tons, to Bananli^ off 
the mouth of the Congo, where he expects to arrive about the 
23rd March. The expedition will then push as rapidly as possible 
up the Congo to a point about 23° east longitude; from this 
point it will take about thirty-five days to march to the Lake 
Albert Nyanza, when the object of the expedition will have been 
accomplished. 

The earliest date at which Mr. Stanley can arrive at Wadelai is 
about the middle or end of July. 

With reference to this Congo route, it is very probable, after 
Mr. Stanley has opened up a road from the Congo to Wadelai, 
tliat Emin Pasha will send the women and children, and other 
Egyptians who may be desirous of returning to their country, \ 
this route, which will have a land journey of about 600 miles 
against 1200 miles by the route to the East Coast. 

The Committee are therefore desirous that such a possibility 
maybe brought to the notice of the Egyptian Government in order 
that the co-operation of the authorities of the Congo Free State 
may be invited to assist these people down the Congo, and also 
that suitable stores of food may be established at certain parts of 
the route where drought extending for a period of three yeara has 
caused a scarcity of provisions. 

They have deemed it their duty to bring the fact to the notice 
of her Majesty's Government, for although Mr. H. M. Stanley 
will afford Emin Pasha all the assistance in his power, arrange- 
ments for transport and food for refugees, whether men or helpless 
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women and children, must be made by the Egjrptian Government, 
the Committee undertaking only the expense of the expedition, 
and they have made no provision for the passage down the Congo 
and back to Egypt of any refugees. Neither would it be, in Mr. 
Stanley's opinion, advisable to convey such by the land route to the 
East Coast, on account of the length of the land journey, as the 
women and children would have to be carried all the way, with 
the probability of meeting fierce and hostile tribes between Wadelai 
and Karagwe. 

Should it be deemed desirable, the Committee will be happy to 
submit a short Memorandum showing the probable requirements 
of such a service as they have indicated. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. Mackinnon, 

Chairman of Committee. 



No. 26. 

Acting Canml-General Eolmwood to the Marquis of Salislury. 
(lieceived Fehruary 14.) 

ZtMui&ar, January 17, 1837. 

Mt Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship's telegram instructing me to inform the Sultan that 
the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha would proceed by the 
Congo route instead of vid Zanzibar, as originally proposed, and to 
request his Highness to allow the porters, already retained for 
the land journey from this coast, to amend their engagements in 
accordance with the change. 

To this his Highness at once assented, promising that, should 
any of these men refuse to serve under the new conditions, he 
would make every efifort to procure substitutes who should be 
equally qualified. 

Inconsequence of General Mathews* detachment on other service, 
his Highness deputed two of his clerks, who are fully acquainted 
with the work, to select the best porters procurable, and 500 of 
these had already been retained by Mr. Mackinnou's agent, here, 
all of whom have passed a medical examination. 
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Large quantities of provisions and stores have already been 
transmitted to various points along the route which had been indi- 
cated by telegram to Mr. Mackinnon's agent, and the rifles and 
ammunition which Mr. Stanley had desired the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to forward will arrive here in a few days. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Fredc. Holmwood. 



No. 27. 

Sir K Baring to the Marguis of Salisbury. — (Beceived February 14.) 

(hvroy February 2, 1887. 
(Extract) 

I have the honour to state that I have accompanied Mr. 
Stanley on visits both to the Khedive and to Nubar Pasha, and 
that, after hearing an explanation of his views on the subject, they 
have both expressed themselves thoroughly satisfied of the wisdom 
of Mr, Stanley's choice in adopting the Congo route in preference 
to that from Zanzibar. 

I have also the honour to inclose herewith copy of a letter which 
Nubar Pasha has written, in French, to Emin Pasha, and which 
I will be taken by Mr. Stanley; the Khedive has also written one 
much to the same effect in Arabia 



Inclosure in No. 27. 
Nubar Pasha to Emin Paska. 

Le Cbire, le 2 Fdvrier, 1887. 

MoN CHER Emin Pacha, 

Je vous avais exp6di6, par les soins obligeants du Consulat 
de Sa Majesty Britannique k Zanzibar, une lettre que son Altesse 
vous avail adress6e pour vous complimenter sur votre conduite et 
vous fSliciter, vous, vos officiers, et vos soldats d avoir triomph^ 
des difficult^s que vous avez eu k combattre. 

Son Altesse vous faisait savoir dans cette lettre qu'elle vous 
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accordait votre grade de General et conf(5rerait tous les grades et 
recompenses que vous avez accordes aux officiers et autres. Moi- 
mSme je vous annoiKjais une expedition se pr6parant k aller k votre 
secours. Cette expedition est formee; elie est commandee par 
Mr. Stanley et c'esfc lui qui vous remettra ma lettre avec celle que 
vous ecrit son Altesse et une autre que je vous ^cris en Arabe. 

L'exp^dition que commando Mr. Stanley a &t& form6e et consti- 
tute pour se rendre auprfes de vous avec les provisions et les 
munitions dont vous devez avoir n^cessairement besoin. EUe est 
charg^ de vous ramener vous, vos officiers, et vos soldats en 
figypte par la voie que Mr. Stanley jugera la plus convenable. Je 
n'ai rien k ajoutcr k ce que je viens de dire relativement au but de 
Texp^dition. Seulement son Altesse vous laisse compl^tement 
libres, vous, vos officiers, vos soldats, et autres de rester dans les 
regions ou vous §tes, ou de profiter des secours qu'elle vous envoie 
pour votre retour. 

Mais il est bien entendu, et il faudrait que vous le fassiez bien 
comprendre k vos officiers, soldats, au autres, au cas ou quelques- 
uns d^sireraient ne pas revenir, qu'ils sent libres de rester, mais 
qu'ils restent k leurs risques et perils et par leur propre volenti et 
qu'ils n'ont cons6quemment k attendre aucun secours subsequent 
de la part du Gouvemement. C'est ce que je d(5sire que vous 
fassiez bien comprendre k ceux qui pourraient vouloir rester. 

Je n'ais pas besoin d'ajouter que vous, vos officiers, vos soldats 
et les autres fonctionnaires vous serez r6gl6s et pay^s a votre arriv6e 
en £gypte et ce qui pent vous ^tre dd sur vos traitements et autres 
allocations, vos grades ayant 6t6 ddj& confirm6s par son Altesse. 

J'esp^re, mon cher Pacha, que Mr. Stanley vous trouvera tous 
sains et saufs et jouissant d'une pleine sant^. C'est ce que nous 
soubaitons tous de tout coeur et c'est avec ces soubaits que je vous 
prie d'agrder tous mes sentiments de d^vouement et mes sinc^res 
felicitations sur votre belle conduite. 

(Sign^) N. NuBAB. 

(Translation.) 

OakOf February 2, 1887. 

Mt dear Emin Pasha, 

I had sent you, by the kind fevour of her Britannic Majesty's 
Consulate at Zanzibar, a letter addressed to you by his Highness 
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complimenting you on your conduct, and congratulating you, your 
officers, and your soldiers on having overcome the difficulties with 
which you had to cope. 

His Excellency made you aware in that letter that he had pro- 
moted you to the rank of General, and would confirm all promotioDB 
and rewards given by you to your officers and others. I informed 
you myself of the preparation of an expedition for your relief. The 
expedition is now formed ; it is commanded by Mr. Stanley, who 
will himself hand you my letter with that which his Highness is 
writing to you, and another which I am writing to you in Arabic. 

The expedition commanded by Mr. Stanley has been formed and 
organized in order to go to you with the provisions and stores, of 
which you must certainly be in want. Its object is to bring you, 
your officers, and soldiers back to Egypt by the way which Mr. 
Stanley shall think most suitable. I have nothing to add to what 
I have just said of the objects of the expedition. Only his High- 
ness leaves you, your officers, your soldiers and others entirely firee 
to stay where you are, or to make use of the help he sends for 
your return. 

But, of course, and this must be made clear to your officers. 
Soldiers, or others, if some do not wish to return they are free to 
remain, but at their own risk and by their own desire, and that 
they cannot expect any other help from the Government. That is 
what I wish you to make clear to those who may wish to remain. 

I have only to add that you, your officers, your soldiers and other 
officials will have your accounts settled and be paid on your 
anival in Egypt what is due to you on account of salaries and other 
allowances, as all your promotions have been already confirmed by 
his Highness. 

I hope, my dear Pasha, that Mr. Stanley will find you all safe 
and sound, and enjoying good health. That is what we all wish 
with all our hearts, and it is with these wishes, &c. 

(Signed) N. NuBAB. 
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No. 28. 
The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E, Baring. 

Foreign Office, February 17, 1887. 

Sir, 

I inclose herewith copy of a letter which has been received from 
the Chairman of the Emin Bey Relief Committee with reference to 
the withdrawal of Emins party through the Congo Territory;^ 
and I have to request you to ascertain whether the Egyptian 
Government would wish the Comnuttee to be asked to supply any 
further information. You will see that the Committee is prepared 
to furnish a Memorandum if required. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Salisbury. 

No. 29. 
Sir E, Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury. — (Received February 21.) 

Cairo^ February 12, 1887. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that £8600 out of 
the £10,000 which the Egyptian Government are contributing to 
the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition was remitted to Messrs. Ransom, 
Bouverie, and Co. on the 9th instant. 

Of the remaining £1400, £400 has been paid to Dr. Junker for 
certain expenses incurred by him in connection with the expedition, 
as to the proper disbursement of which sum Nubar Pasha has 
expressed himself fully satisfied, and of which the accounts will be 
obtained as soon as possible, while £1000 is retained here as a 
reserve fund in payment of any expenses that may be incurred in 
this country on behalf of the expedition. 

I should add that, as the arms and ammunition will be given 
free of payment, it is almost certain that the expenses incurred will 
be much less than £1000. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. Baring. 

1 No. 25. 
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No. 30. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 

Foreign Office, February 25, 1887. 

Sir, 

I am directed by tlie Marquis of Salisbury to inform you that a 
dispatch has been received from Sir E. Baring, her Majesty's 
Agent and Consul-Qeneral at Cairo, stating that of the £10,000 
which the Egyptian Government are contributing towards the 
Emin Relief Expedition, £8600 have been remitted to Messrs. 
Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., £400 have been paid to Dr. Junker 
for expenses incurred by him in connection with the expedition, 
and £1000 has been retained at Cairo as a reserve fund in pay- 
ment of any expenses that may be incurred in Egypt on behalf of 
the expedition. 

Sir E. Baring adds that, as the arms and ammunition will be 
given free of payment, it is almost certain that the expenses 
incurred will be much less than £1000. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. Lister. 



No. 31. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury. — {Received March 14.) 

Cairo, March 7, 1887. 

My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship's dispatch of the 17th February, 
inclosing copy of a letter from the Chairman of the Emin Pasha 
Relief Committee with reference to the withdrawal of Emin's party 
through the Congo Territory, I have the honour to inclose herewith 
copy of a note which I have received from Nubar Pasha, from 
which your Lordship will perceive that the Egyptian Government 
accepts the proposal of the Committee to ask the assistance of the 
Congo Free State fur the storage of provisions at diflferent points 
' on the route to be followed by the fugitives. 
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But^ in the first place, the Egyptian Qoverament would be glad 
to be supplied with further information, and ask that they may be 
shown the Memorandum which Mr. Mackinnon said the Committee 
was prepared to furnish. 

I would call your Lordship's attention to Nubar Pasha's remarks 
as to the necessity for observing the strictest economy in all 
preparations for the withdrawal of Emin's party, and also to the 
remark that the Egyptian Qovemment expects to be, to some 
extent, remunerated by the sale of the ivory which it possesses at 
WadelaL 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 



Inclosure in No. 31. 

Ntihar Pasha to Sir E, Baring. 

Le Cairey le 7 Mars, 1887. 
M. LE MiNISTRE, 

J'ai regu avec la d^pSche que vous avez bien voulu m'forire, le 
27 du mois dernier, la lettre adress6e par le Comit^ institu^ pour 
la d^livrance d'Erain Pacha k Lord Salisbury concernant la coopera- 
tion du Oouvemement de son Altesse, en vue des mesures k prendre 
pour aider au rapatriement des r^fugi^ Egyptiens par la voie du 
Congo. 

Le Oouvemement de son Altesse apprdcie, aveo toute la 
sympathie qu'elle m^rite, la situation intdressante de ces r^fugi^ 
et ne pent qu'6tre dispose k prfiter son concours k leur rapatriement. 

Aussi, k cet effet, accepte-t-il la proposition faite par la Comity 
de demander Tassistance de TEtat Libre du Congo pour que des 
provisions de bouche soient pr^par^es sur divers points de la route 
que les r^fugi^ auront k parcourir. 

Mais le Oouvemement de son Altesse sei*ait d^sireux, au pr&J- 
able, d'avoir connaissance du M^moire que le Comity est dispose k 
preparer et indiquant d'une faQon au moins approximative les £rais 
4ventuels qui pourraient en r^sulter pour le Trdsor figyptien. La 
situation difficile des finances des pays dtant donn^e, il serait k 
d^sirer que ce projet soit r^digti avec un esprit do grande ^cononiie. 
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(1 autant plus que le Gouvemement de son Altesse compte, pour se 
rembourser de ces d^penses, sur le produit de la vente de I'ivoire 
qu'il possede k Wad.elai. 

Permettez-moi, M. le Ministre, de compter sur votre obligeaoce 
pour soumettre cette manifere de voir du Gouvemement de son 
Altesse k Lord Salisbury, et veuillcz, &c. ♦ 

(Sign6) NUBAB. 

(Translation.) 

Cairoy March 7, 1887. 

M. LE Ministre, 

With the dispatch, which you were so good as to address to 
me on the 27th ultimo, I received the letter from the Committee 
formed to effect the relief of Emin Pasha to Lord Salisbury about 
the co-operation of the Government of his Highness in measures 
to be taken for helping the repatriation of the Egyptian refugees 
by way of the Congo. 

The Government of his Highness, with all due sympathy for 
tlie interesting position of these refugees, cannot but be willing to 
lend assistance for their repatriation. 

With this view, therefore, it agrees to the proposal made by the 
Committee to ask the help of the Congo Free State in providing 
provisions at various places on the route which the refugees will 
have to follow. 

But the Government of his Highness would first wish to see 
the Memorandum, which the Committee is willing to prepare, and 
which is to indicate, at least approximately, the ultimate burden 
which may eventually be entailed on the Egyptian Exchequer. 
Considering the difiScult state of the finances of the country, it is 
to be wished that the scheme should be formed with the most 
careful economy, the more so, that the Government of his High- 
ness counts on the proceeds of the sale of the ivory belonging to it 
at Wadelai to reimburse it for these expenses. 

Permit me, M. le Ministre, to trust that you will be so good as 
to bring the views of his Highness' Government before Lord 
Salisbury. 

Accept, &c. 
(Signed) NuBAR, 
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No. 32. 
Foreign OJJice to Einin Relief Committee. 

Foreign Office, March 16, 1887. 

Sm, 

With reference to your letter of the 10 th ultimo relative to 
the withdrawal of Emin's party through the Congo Territory, I 
am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acquaint you that Sir 
E. Baring has received a note from Nubar Pasha accepting the 
proposal of the Committee to ask the assistance of the Congo Free 
State for the storage of provisions at different points on the route 
to be followed by the fugitives. In the first place, however, the 
Egyptian Government would be glad to be supplied with further 
information, and they desire to be furnished with the Memorandum 
which Mr. Mackinnon stated the Committee was ready to prepare; 
and I am to request that it may now be forwarded to this Depart- 
ment for communication to the Egyptian Government. 

Nubar Pasha lays stress upon the necessity for observing the 
strictest economy in all the preparations for the withdrawal of 
Emin's party, and states that the Egyptian Government expect to 
recover their expenses by the sale of the ivory which they possess 
at Wadclai. 

I am, &a 
(Signed) Julian Pauncefote. 



No. 33. 

Fmin Belief Committee to Foreign Office, — {^ceiveA March 26.) 
28, Wynnstay Gardens^ Kensington, March 25, 1887. 

Sir, 

In the concluding part of your letter of the 16th instant 
allusion is made to the question of ivory, and the hope expressed 
by Nubar Pasha that the expenses incurred by the Egyptian 
Government would be covered by the sale of the ivory they 
possess at Wadeki. 
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Referring to a letter from Mr. W. Mackinnon to the late LorJ 
Iddesleigh, dated the 27th November, 1886, the following paragraph 
occurs : — 

" It appears from information in the newspapers that Emin Bey 
is believed to have considerable quantities of ivory which might be 
utilized for repayment of outlays connected with any scheme of 
relief. The Committee would naturally expect that, if this 
anticipation be realized, a just proportion should be made over 
to them." 

I have now the honour to request that her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs may see fit to have the just claims 
of the Committee for their proportion of the ivory at Wadelai 
acknowledged by the Egyptian Government, in order that no 
misunderstanding may arise in the future, and that the utmost 
harmony of purpose may exist between the objects of the Com- 
mittee and that of the Egyptian Government. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. DB WiNTON, Eon. Secretary, 

Emin Belief Committee, 



No. 34. 

Emin Belief Committee to Foreign Office, — (Becdved March 27.) 
28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 25, 1887. 

Sir, 

In further reply to your letter of the 16 th March relative to 
the withdrawal of Eniin's party through the territory of the Congo 
Free State, I have the honour to transmit a Memorandum, adopted 
by the Committee, to which is appended an estimate showing 
probable expense for 100 persons, for the information of the 
Egyptian Government. 

In framing this estimate, it is presumed that a sufficient escort 
will be provided by Emin Pasha to transport all the loads required 
by the party, as well as to carry the women and children. 

The estimates are based upon the prices paid by the Congo Free 
State to feed their employes. 

With reference to the assistance of the Congo Free State, the 
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Committee, as they have no official position, would suggest, if the 
Egyptian Government approve of this route, that her Majesty's 
Government communicate with the Sovereign of the Congo Free 
State, in order to obtain the necessary authority for the carrying 
out of the following services : — 

1. The engagement of the steamer Stanley to proceed to 
Stanley Falls about the last week in September. 

2. To send to the Congo in June, or to arrange with the 
authorities of the Congo Free State to have in their stores, six 
tons of rice, to be distributed as follows : — 

2 tons at Stanley Pool. 
2 tons at Lukungu. 
2 tons at Matadi. 

3. To obtain authority for the purchase from the stores of the 
Congo Free State of such cloth and goods as the Emin party may 
reasonably require. 

It is probable that about next June or July the Committee will 
l)e in possession of further intelligence from Mr. Stanley, whicii 
might modify these arrangements as regards time, but they 
earnestly advise that the general scheme they l.ave suggested bo 
carried out. 

In conclusion, the Committee append a comparative table of 
the distances of the different routes from Wadelai to the East 
Coast, and to the West Coast vid the Congo. These distances 
only refer to the land portion of the different roads, and are given 
according to the number of days each would take. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. DE Winton, Hon. Secretary, 

Emin Belief Coinmittee. 



Inclosure 1 IN No. 34. 

Memorandum for the Information of the Egyptian Government 

on the Congo as a Route for the Return of Emin Pasha*$ 

Party from Wadelai, 

The Congo route should be divided into four portions : — 

1. From Wadelai to Stanley Falls (land). 

2. From Stanley Falls to Stanley Pool (water). 
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3. From Stanley Pool to Matadi (land). 
4s. Matadi to Banana (water). 

From Wadelai to Stanley Falls the necessary supplies would be 
arranged by Emin Pasha, and the Committee have no means of 
ascertaining what these expenses would be. 

From Stanley Falls to Stanley Pool each person would cost 
about Id, per diem. There would also be the expense of the 
steamers and the cost of miscellaneous, expenditure. 

From Stanley Pool to Banana rice would have to be laid down 
at Stanley Pool, Lukungu, and Matadi. 

The Committee are of opinion that if the route from Wadelai to 
Stanley Falls be found practicable and free from danger, Emin 
Pasha and Mr. Stanley will arrange for the return of the women 
and children with a suitable escort by this route, for the reason 
that as most of the women will have to be carried, it will save a 
great deal of labour, time, and expense. 

Much of the ivory now in possession of Emin Pasha can also be 
sent by this route. 

By sending the women and children by this route, it will enable 
the force under Mr. Stanley and the men belonging to Emin 
Pasha whom it is decided to return to Egypt, to make rapid marches 
to the East Coast, thus saving expense, and avoiding the possi- 
bility of conflict with Mwanga of Uganda and other tribes on the 
route which might be hostile to them. 

It has been calculated that Mr. Stanley's expedition will reach 
Wadelai about middle of July, and, if this date proves correct, the 
return caravan from Wadelai with women, children, and ivory 
may be expected at Stanley Falls about end of October. 

K steamer should be there, the party would reach Stanley Pool 
late in Kovember, and Banana the end of December. From 
Banana they could be transported vid England or Antwerp by the 
regular line of steamers, or vid the Cape by a steamer sent to the 
Congo specially for this service. 

The following are the comparative distances by land : — 

To Zanzibar — Days. 

Fwi Kavironda ... ... ... ... 115 

„ Msalalji ... ... ... •... 100 

„ Karagwe ... ... ... ... 145 

„ Ujiji... ... ... ... ... UG 

To Banana — 

By Congo ... ... ... ... 55 
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Inclosure 2 IN No. 34. 
Estimate of the Cost of 100 Persons from Stanley Falls to Banana. 



Number 
of Days. 




£ 


8. 


d. 


17 
25 


8taiil4iy FaUa to Stanley Pool 

100 perBons at 1^ mitakos per diem = 2550 
mitakos : 500 mitakos at £3 

Stanley Fool to Banana. 

100 persons at 1| lbs. rice per diem = 3750 

rations at 2d per ration 
2 bales cloth, at £5 per bale 
Hire oi Bteamer Stanley 
Miscellaneous, to include transport of goods and 

provisions, and other incidental expenses ... 

Total expenses, Stanley Falls to Banana, for 100 
persons, about 


15 

31 5 

10 

100 

43 15 













200 









No. 35. 
JSmin Belief Committee to Foreign Ojfflce. — {Received March 29.) 
28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 25, 1887. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
having reference to the grant of £10,000 by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment towards the expenses of the Emin Relief Expedition,^ and I 
am directed by the Committee to request you to convey to the 
Marquis of Salisbury their thanks for the information it contains. 

I am further to ask that the particulars of the application of the 
£1000 retained in Egypt may be furnished to the Committee as 
soon as it is convenient. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) F. de Winton, Hon. Secretary, 

Emin Belief Committee. 

1 No. 30. 
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No. 36. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 

Foreign Office, AprU 1, 1887. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to request that you 
will inform the Committee that his Lordship has caused copies of 
your three letters of the 25th ultimo to be forwarded to Sir 
E. Baring, who has been requested to ascertain Nubar Pasha's 
views respecting the proportion in which the proceeds of ivory in 
Emin Pasha's possession should be shared between the Egyptian 
Government and the Committee. 

As regards your suggestion, that her Majesty s Government 
should negotiate with the Congo Free State for the supply of 
transport and food to any party sent by Mr. Stanley down the 
Congo to Banana, I am to point out that it was understood that 
all the African arrangements were undertaken by the Committee, 
under whose directions the persons rescued would be brought 
either to the East or West Coast as might be more convenient, 
their conveyance from the coast to Egypt being undertaken by the 
Egyptian Government. 

I am to suggest, therefore, that the Committee should arrange 
the question of the transport down the Congo as they have already 
arranged that of the transport up the river. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Julian Pauncefote. 



No. 37. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir K Baring, 

Foreign Office, AprU 1, 1887. 

Sir, 

I inclose copy of a Memorandum, giving an estimate of the 
cost of conveying to Banana the party from Wadelai which Mr, 
Stanley proposes to send home by the Congo route, which has 
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been furnished by the Emin Relief Committee, in compliance with 
the request contained in your dispatch of the 7th ultimo.^ 

I inclose also copy of an explanatory letter from the Committee.^ 
You will see that the question of the expense of conveyance 
from Banana to Egypt is untouched, though various routes 
are indicated. 

I inclose also copy of a letter which has been addressed to the 
Committee by my directions, informing them that it is for them 
rather than for her Majesty's Government to undertake the nego- 
tiations with the Congo State respecting transport.* 

I inclose copy of a further letter from the Committee respecting 
the ivory believed to be in Emin Pasha's possession * 

Nubar Pasha claims that the Egyptian Government should bo 
repaid out of the proceeds, while the Committee, referring to Mr. 
Mackinnon's letter of the 27th November, 1886, copy of which is 
in your possession, claim that they also are entitled to a just 
proportion of any sum realized. 

It is presumed that the Egyptian (Jovemment do not contest 
the Committee's claim, but it may be advisable that the question 
of the proportion in which the proceeds should be shared should 
be settled before WaJelai is reached by the expedition. It might 
therefore be advisable that you should endeavour to obtain some 
suggestion on the subject from Nubar Pasha. 

I add copy of another letter from the Committee respecting the 
£1000 retained by the Egyptian Government out of their con- 
tribution of £10,000 to the expenses of the expedition.^ 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 



No. 38. 

Acting Conml-Genercd Holmwood to the Marq;icis of Salisbury. 
(Received April 11.) 

Zanzibar, February 25, 1887. 

My Lord, 

In continuation of my dispatch of the 17th January regarding 
the Emin Relief Expedition, I have the honour to report the 

1 Inclosure 1 in No. 34. ^ -^q. 34. » No. 36. * No. 33. » No. 35. 
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departure this morning of Mr. H. M. Stanley and his party in the 
British India Company's steamer Madura^ which will proceed to 
the Congo after touching at the Cape. 

On Mr. Stanley's arrival here in the mail-steamer on the 22 nd 
he found all the preparations for his expedition completed, and a 
body of 650 picked men awaiting him. 

I presented Mr. Stanley to the Sultan at a public reception the 
next morning, when he thanked his Highness most heartily for 
the prompt and valuable assistance he had rendered to the Relief 
Expedition. In the afternoon he paid a long private visit to his 
Highness, who communicated to him without any reserve all the 
details of his present and recent difficulties. 

Admiral Knorr and all the foreign Consuls, with the exception 
of the German Consul-Qeneral, called upon Mr. Stanley during his 
stay here. 

Mr. Stanley personally attended at the muster of the Zanzibar 
porters which took place before embarkation: a considerable 
number of these had served under him on former occasions, and 
his immediate recognition of them, accompanied in every instance 
with the recollection of their names, and generally of some little 
incident in connection with their former service, evidently afforded 
especial gratification ; indeed, this trait, or gift, which he eminently 
possesses, together with a practical knowledge of the Swahili 
language, would alone account for his undoubted popularity and 
great influence among his native followers. 

After embarkation on board the Madura the roll was called, 
when not one man of the large party was missing. 

Mr. Stanley was accompanied by a staff of six English gentle- 
men, all of whom have had the benefit of military experience in 
the Soudan or South Africa ; the discipline, energy, and efficiency 
of these and a few other Europeans who have volunteered to serve, 
I believe at their own expense, under Mr. Stanley, augurs well for 
the success of the expedition. 

I was able to assist in effecting an arrangement between Tippoo 
Tib and Mr. Stanley, by which the former has engaged to place 
600 of his followers at the latter's disposal on arrival of the 
expedition at Stanley Falls. I have referred more fully to this 
arrangement, which I consider indispensable for the prompt carry- 
ing out of the present undertaking, in a separate Report 
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The relief party which has just left Zanzibar is in every way 
the most perfectly organized expedition that has hitherto entered 
tropical Africa, and it is organized on a scale exactly suited to the 
work in hand. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Fbedc. Holmwood. 



No. 39. 

Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Marquis of Salisbury. 
{Received April 19.) 

Zanzibar, March 3, 1887. 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to explain the' considerations which led me 
on the occasion of Mr. Stanley's visit to the place to take an active 
part in bringing about a definite understanding between the King 
of the Belgians and Tippoo Tib in regard to the latter's future 
relations with the Congo Free State. 

In the dispatch above-mentioned, I have already reported that 
I had induced Tippoo Tib to send special messengers overland to 
Stanley Falls, with orders to his locum tenens there not to allow 
his people to be drawn into further hostilities with the oflScers of 
the new State pending his arrival; but in the absence of any 
instructions from your Lordship, I had refrained from any further 
interference in the differences between the Europeans and Arabs 
of the Congo. 

I had, however, taken note of the dispatch by Tippoo Tib of 
1500 percussion muskets and 200 breech-loading rifles, with a full 
complement of ammunition, to his Agent on the Congo, and I 
knew that his followers to the number of 3000, armed with guns, 
had mustered at his station on the Falls. 

On learning that Mr. Stanley had decided to lead the Emin 
Relief Expedition by the Congo route, and that he was visiting 
the King of the Belgians on his way out to Zanzibar, I foresaw the 
absolute necessity of coming to a distinct understanding with 
Tippoo Tib before the Relief Expedition was finally committed to 
the route that had been chosen, as, the larger the force under Mr. 

A A 
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Stanley's command, the more effectually could the Arabs of the 
"Upper Congo arrange to cut off their food supplies during the 
most diflScult part of this march between their depot on the Congo 
and the Monbuttu region, during which, owing to the nature of 
the country, they would be wholly dependent on the friendly 
attitude of the natives for any further supplies than those they 
could carry with them. 

Tippoo Tib had himself already taken alarm in consequence of 
Mr. Stanley's visit to Bnissels having been reported by telegram, 
and I discussed the subject with him in a perfectly straightforward 
manner, in no way attempting to deny his right to defend his 
stations below the Stanley Falls, which he had occupied prior to 
the arrival of the International Association, and whose inhabitants 
acquiesced in his claims to Chieftainship, but basing my recom- 
mendation, that he should make sacrifices in order to arrive at a 
peaceful solution of the dispute, on the fact that, with uninter- 
rupted river communication up to Stanley Falls, his position on 
the banks of the Congo must be untenable, should the armed 
steamers of the Congo State decide to ignore his claims. 

He seemed, however, confident in his power to maintain his 
position telow the Falls, and on Mr. Stanley's arrival the latter 
at once frankly informed me that he had advised the Bang of the 
Belgians that Tippoo Tib could prevent the Congo State from 
establishing permanent stations in the country claimed by him. 
Mr. Stanley added that he had offered to bring about, if possible, 
an amicable arrangement with Tippoo Tib, but that the King had 
only authorized him to do so on terms which this Chief's attitude 
seemed likely to render impracticable. He asked me, however, 
to assist him in endeavouring to bring the question to a favour- 
able issue, as it was most important for the welfare of his expedi- 
tion that he should obtain Tippoo Tib's co-operation. 

I therefore again entered into communication with Tippoo Tib, 
and eventually he promised to accept any settlement I arranged. 
Finding that the occupation of the Congo up to the Falls was a 
point the King had insisted upon, I called Tippoo Tib to an inter- 
view with Mr. Stanley, who showed him, during a very long and 
clear explanation, that the result of his persistence would be the 
permanent abandonment by the Congo State of this enterprise, 
in event of which they would immediately be supplanted by the 
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French. Mr. Stanley described the eventual result in a very 
forcible exposition, which seemed to convince his hearer : at any 
rate, after prolonged discussion, the basis of an understanding was 
arrived at, and Tippoo Tib left me to settle all details and draw up 
an Agreement. 

This Agreement was duly prepared, but the terms being beyond 
the discretion with which Mr. Stanley had been invested, he 
telegraphed these to the King of the Belgians, who replied in the 
course of a few hours, fully ratifying them, and duplicate deeds 
were immediately signed in my presence. 

This Agieement, of which I inclose copy, is in my opinion most 
advantageous for both parties, and my action will, I trust, be 
approved by her Majesty's Government. By it Tippoo Tib, as 
Governor of the Congo State District of Stanley Falls, has bound 
himself to suppress slave raiding and Slave Trade throughout the 
whole of this large district. He acknowledges the sovereignty of 
the Congo State up to Stanley Falls, though, so long as the 
Agreement stands, it will virtually remain under his rule. Pro- 
vided the officers of the Congo State do not interfere with the 
legitimate trade of the Arabs of the adjacent affluents of the 
Congo, I anticipate that Tippoo Tib will carry out all that he has 
undertaken. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) Feedc. Holmwood. 



Inclosube m No. 



Agreement. 

Mr. Henry Morton Stanley, on behalf of his Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, and Sovereign of the Congo State, appoints 
Hamed-bin-Mahommed al Marjebi, Tippoo Tib, to be Wali of the 
independent State of the Congo, at Stanley Falls district, at a 
salary of £30 i)er month, payable to his Agent at Zanzibar, on the 
following conditions : — 

1. Tippoo Tib is to hoist the flag of the Congo State at its 
station near Stanley Falls, and to maintain the authority of the 
State on the Congo and all its affluents at the said station down- 
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wards to the Bujine or Aniwimi river, and to prevent the tribes 
thereon, as well as j^jrabs and others, from engaging in the Slave 
Trade. 

2. Tippoo Tib is to receive a resident officer of the Congo State, 
who win act as his Secretary in all his communications with the 
Administrator-General. 

3. Tippoo Tib is to be at full liberty to cany on his legitimate 
private trade in any direction, and to send his caravans to and 
from any places he may desire. 

4. Tippoo Tib shall nominate a locum teTiem, to whom in case of 
his temporary absence his powers shall be delegated, and who, in 
event of his death, shall become his successor in the Waliship ; but 
his Majesty the King of the Belgians shall have the power of veto 
should there be any serious objection to Tippoo Tib's nominee. 

5. This arrangement shall only be binding so long as Tippoo 
Tib or his representative fulfils the conditions embodied in this 
Agreement. 

(Signed) Henry M. Stanley. 

Tippoo Tib (in Arabic). 
(Signed) Fredo. Holmwood. 

Kanji Rajpar (in Hindi). 

Zanzibar, Febniary 24^ 1887. 



No. 40. 
Foreign Office to Acting Consul-General EolmwoocL 

Foreign Office, April 19, 1887. 

Sm, 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the 
receipt of your dispatch of the 3rd ultimo, and I am to state to 
you, in reply, that his Lordship approves your effi)rts to promote 
the success of Mr. Stanley's expedition for the relief of Emin Bey. 
It is to be hoped that the negotiations to which you refer between 
the Congo State and the Arabs will have the desired effect of 
contributing to the suppression of Slave Trade on the Congo. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) Julian Pauncefote. 
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No. 41. 



Eniin Belief Committee to Foreign Office. — {Received April 26.) 
28, Wynnday Gardens, Kensingtony April 25, 1887. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 1st April, having reference to the subjects contained in my 
three letters of the 25th ultimo, and I am requested by the Emin 
Relief Committee to convey their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign AflFairs for 
the reference he has caused to be made to the Egjrptian Govern- 
ment concerning the ivory stated to be in the possession of Emin 
Pasha. 

With regard to the repatriation of the Egjrptian troops, and their 
women and children, vid the Congo route, the Committee beg to 
refer you to the letter of Mr. W. Mackinnon, dated the 10th 
February, 1887. In this letter the position of, and the duties 
undertaken by, the Emin Relief Expedition are clearly defined. 

The Egyptian Government, as we are informed by Sir John 
Kirk, have already made arrangements, through her Majesty's 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, for the payment of all expenses in- 
curred by Emin Pasha's forces should they return vid the East 
Coast. 

It would therefore appear proper they should make arrangements 
such as are suggested by the Committee, and forwarded, under 
cover, in my letter of the 26th ultimo, for the West Coast, so 
as to insure the return of the refugees without fear of possible 
disasters which might arise from want of proper arrangements for 
their transport from the Congo to Eg3q)t, and of a proper food 
supply. As regards the transport on the Haut Congo of the 
reUeving force by the boats of the Congo Free State, this service 
was offered to the expedition by his Majesty the Ejng of the 
Belgians, and was the chief inducement to adopting that route ; 
but for the transport down the Congo, required by the Egyptian 
Government for refugees, the Committee suggest that the Govern- 
ment of his Highness the Khedive should apply for such service 
direct to the Sovereign of the Congo Free State, which is under 

AA* 
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no engagement to the Committee to provide any transport down- 
wards. 

In conclusion, the Committee desire to repeat that the only 
duty they have undertaken is that of attempting to relieve Emin 
Pasha, aud to open up communications with him, as will be seen 
by the inclosed copies of a letter written to the late Lord Iddes- 
leigh, and the Memorandum which accompanied it.^ 

Mr. BL M. Stanley will, of course, co-operate with Emin Pasha 
and help him to the utmost of his ability ; but the Committee are 
unable to undertake the repatriation of any refugees, or to provide 
for the expenses of the journey either by East or West Coast, 
though they are desirous to give every information and aflford every 
assistance that may lie in their power. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. De Winton, Hon. Secretary, 

Emin Belief ExpedUicm. 



No. 42. 

Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 

Foreign Office, May 11, 1887. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to observe that, in 
order that he may submit to the Egyptian Government the pro- 
position contained in your letter of the 25th ultimo, some consider- 
ations appear to his Lordship to be necessary. 

Tou state that your Committee arranged with the Congo Free 
State to transport up the river for the Relief Expedition, but that 
no arrangement has been made for the transport of refugees down 
the river to the coast ; and you suggest that it is the duty of the 
Egyptian Government to make arrangements for this transport 
with the Congo Free State, or otherwise. 

I am to inquire whether your meaning is that, in your opinion, 
the Egyptian Government should be prepared to pay for the 
transport of refugees from the time when they may reach the 
banks of the Congo, the conveyance being arranged by the leaders 

1 No. 11 and Inclosure. 
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of the expedition ; or whether it is your idea that that Govern- 
ment should organize a further expedition to proceed to Stanley 
Falls or the neighbourhood, with sufficient transport to bring down 
refugees. 

If the latter is your proposal, it would seem necessary that the 
fullest information should be given to the Egyptian Government 
as to the nature of the existing arrangements with the Congo Free 
State, and as to the instructions given to Mr. Stanley; and it 
would seem advisable that some plan should be settled before Mr. 
Stanley ascends the river, as, if the Egyptian Government should 
not be able to undertake the task which it is proposed to assign to 
it, or should fail in making arrangements, the consequences might 
be disastrous. 

His Lordship has no wish to interefere in the plans of the 
expedition ; but he feels that if he is asked to place an application 
of this nature before the Egyptian Government on behalf of the 
Committee, he should be enabled to accompany it with some 
scheme for their acceptance ; and this can only be framed by those 
who are acquainted with the local resources which have been 
employed for the outward journey and voyage. 

The repatriation of refugees, after they shall have reached either 
the East or West Coast, was understood to be undertaken by the 
Egyptian Government. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) James Fergusson. 



No. 43. 

Emin Belief Committee to Foreign Office, — {Received May 20.) 
2S, Wyimstay Gardens, KensingUyti, May 19, 1887. 

Sm, 

With reference to your letter of the 11th instant, I have the 
honour, by direction of the Committee, to reply as follows : — 

The repatriation of refugees vid the Congo would require steam 
transport on the upper waters of that river. The only available 
steamers for such a service belong to the Congo Free State. 
Arrangements would therefore have to be made with the authorities 
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of that State, by which the use of these steamers could be obtained 
if required ; and the hire or cost of the same was calculated in the 
estimate transmitted in my letter of the 25th March. 

In that letter a scheme was suggested with, the Committee 
trust, suflBcient detail to give the information asked for by the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign AflFairs in the 
concluding portion of your letter. This scheme suggested the 
engagement of the steamer Stanley to proceed to Stanley Falls 
about September next ; the purchase of six tons of rice, to be placed 
in magazines at diflferent named stations of the route between 
Stanley Pool and the coast ; and the obtaining authority from the 
Congo Free State for the purchase of such otlier goods as might 
be required from their stores. 

The Committee, in suggesting this scheme, had no idea of 
organizing^ further expedition, as the employes of the Free State 
are quite capable of carrying out the services above-mentioned. 

No definite instructions were given to Mr. Stanley, but it was 
Mr. Stanley's idea to adopt the Congo route for the repatriation of 
the women and children — though he himself and his party would 
return vi& the East Coast — as being in every way more expeditious 
and less dangerous, if Emin Pasha concurred. 

The Committee have no application to submit to the Egyptian 
Government, as they consider their duty has been discharged when 
they bring the facts before her Majesty's Government as they 
have done, leaving it to them to take such steps in dealing with 
the Egyptian Government as they may deem expedient ; but they 
are prepared to furnish any other detail if the scheme and estimate 
and letter of the 25th March, above referred to, are not found to be 
sufficient. 

The Committee learn with satisfaction, as they have always 
understood, that the repatriation of refugees, after they shall have 
reached either the East or West Coast, will be undertaken by the 
Egyptian Government. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. De Winton, Eon, Secretary, 

Emin Belief ExpalUioTu 
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No. 44. 
The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E, Baring. 

Fweign Office, May 27, 1887. 
Sir, 

I inclose for your observation, copies of correspondence with 
the Emin Relief Committee respecting the arrangements for the 
transport of refugees down the Congo.^ 

I am, &C. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 

1 Nos. 41 and 43. 
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